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INTRODUCTION 


To  RooER  Lee,  Esq., 
Clapham  Common. 

My  beak  Sik, 

When  traTelltDg  on  the  Continent  yon 
CHinot  htre  forgotten  that  we  arrired  at  one  general, 
though,  perha[>8,  partial  conclusion,  namely,  that  in 
the  command  of  the  suhstantial  elements  of  national 
happinets,  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  in  the  dif- 
fusKMi  of  inCeliigence,  in  moral  feeling,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  ciTil  freedom,  our  own  country  might 
jnitly  claim  precedency  over  any  European  com- 
■innity.     Notwithstanding  this,  we  could  not  con- 
ceal from  onrselves  the  fact,  that  in  many  respects 
England  exhibited  symptoms  of  a  nation  suffering 
onder  great  internal  disorders.     To  reconcile  suck 
apparently  contradictory  conclusions,  formed  a  sub- 
jeet  of  perplexing  inquiry ;  it  might  be  that  the  very 
advantages  we  had  achieved,  were  the  source  of  our 
difficnlties,  or  that  they  had  been  neutralized  by 
some   accompanying  evils  not  yet  discovered,   or 
■■sniBiipntiy  appreciated. 
Th«  most  remaikaMe  circnmstaace  tn  our  social 
iHwbMB  the  rapid  increase  and  ascendaney 
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oT  te  luiloiy,  and  a  digest  of  tbd  chief  fiieM 
awUeAife  of  At  peet  wd  preeent  Hate  of  tM 
MidiBe  and  WoikiiigCaaMei;  and,  aeoondly,  to  gi?e 
%  Wflf  and  popular  ezpontioa  of  die  aorial  and 
•coaonical  qneatioiii  which  agitate  the  oommmittjf 
in  iti  seteial  niationi  of  goternonand  govemed»-fc 
eapteliits  and  laboweni  employeri  and  employed^ 
A  iporic  in  a  cheap  and  accessible  ftfuiy  embracing 
flwn  olgecls,  it  appeared  to  me  wonld  fill  a  chasnt 
■I  die  department  of  nsefnl  literature^  and  might 
aUay  jealonsiea  and  animosities,  by  remoring  their 
most  fmitful  sonrce— *A/iwlm  mfinuUian.  That 
I  hare  been  entirely  snccessful  in  my  undertaking,  I 
do  not  flatter  myself,  but  a  long  and  attentive  ob« 
serrance  of  the  political,  moral,  and  industrial 
state  of  England,  imboldened  me  to  malce  the 
attempt. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  Parts,  exclusive  of 
the  Appendix. 

Part  I.  comprises  a  History  of  the  Middle  and 
Working  Classes,  tracing  their  origin  and  progress, 
and  indicating  the  chief  circumstances  by  which 
their  social  condition,  up  to  this  time,  has  been  de- 
termined. To  judge  of  their  present  and  prcspective 
state,  it  was  necessary  to  revert  to  the  past,  and 
point  out  the  measures  by  which  their  existing  con- 
dition has  been  attained.  This  part,  therefore,  may 
be  considered  prelnninary  to  those  which  follow. 

The  Second  Part  is  denominated  Political  £oo« 


Ikt  cnplojoieBi  of  ciqpiul  agaiosi  tlie  ignomee  of 
niexBp  wad  the  telfithaeas  of  indiTidaaU;  now,  il 
tocnii  iadiistrj  aspires  to  establirii  its  monopolies 
of  labour  on  the  exploded  errors  of  the  mercaniye 
system.  The  ostensible  object  of  the  trade  sssocia- 
tioiis  in  the  equitable  conservation  of  their  own 
interests  is  laudable;  bat  one  always  Tiews  with  ap» 
prehension  the  exercise  of  secret  and  irresponsible 
powers,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
limits  within  which  their  operations  may  be  beneficial 
or  injurious  to  themselves  and  the  community. 

On  the  important  subject  of  the   Poor-laws, 
1  have  differed  from  some  of  the  more  intrepid^  but 
noty  perhaps,  best  inforaied  of  my  contemporaries. 
They  always  appeared  to  me  an  iD&iituiinn  of  policei 
no  less  than  of  humanity,  inseparable  from  a  civi- 
lised community.  Under  their  operation,  the  working 
classes  of  England  may  be  advantageously  com- 
pared with   those  of  any  European  country,  and 
under  an   improved  administration,  they   may,   I 
doubt  not,  be  made  more  conducive  to  the  diminu* 
tion  of  indigence,  than  any  system  that  could  be 
substituted  in  their  place.     It  is  a  sad  mistake  to 
consider  the  poor  an  aggregation  of  vice  and  impos* 
ture,  to  consider  every  man  in  want  a  suspected,  if 
not  convicted,  delinquent;   or  to  think   that  any 
considerable  proportion  of  them  would  not  prefer 
— were  they  attainable  —  the   independent  wages 
of  indostryt  to  parish  or  charitable  allowance.     I 
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The  abore  afifords,  I  think,  a  tolerable  outline  o( 
ttn  scope  and  plan  of  the  publication.  The  design 
is  a  popular  compendium  of  useful  knowledge,  to 
state  principles  briefly  and  clearly  on  public  topics 
of  great  interest,  illustrate  and  support  them  by 
facts,  and  keep  both  relevant  and  applicable  to  the 
existing  state  and  wants  of  society. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  valuable  state* 
ments  elucidatory  and  corroborative  of  different  por* 
tions  of  the  work ;  especially  the  Tables  of  Prices, 
of  Rates  of  Wages  in  different  branches  of  industry 
formerly  and  at  present,  the  Progress  of  Population 
and  Poor-rates,  Returns  of  Mortality,  Diseases^ 
Marriages,  Crimes,  Schools,  Education,  Friendly 
Societies,  Occupations,  and  other  documentary  evi- 
dence, illustrative  of  the  past  and  present  state  of 
society,  and  of  the  industrious  classes.  Also  several 
articles,  such  as  those  on  the  Poor-law  Commission, 
Increase  of  Crime,  Maxims  of  Conduct,  &c.,  which 
could  not  without  inconvenient  digression  be  incor- 
porated into  the  body  of  the  work. 

Now,  Sir,  allow  me  in  conclusion  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  favourable  aspect  of  human  affairs.  The 
temple  of  Janus  is  shut;  in  the  new  and  in  the  old 
world  there  is  peace,  with  hardly  a  rumour  of  war, 
and  what  is  more,  there  is  the  spirit  of  peace,  and 
an  aversion  in  both  people  and  their  rulers,  to  resort 
to  violence,  as  the  arbiter  of  national  rights.  Every 
state  in  Europe  is  advancing  in  wealth  and  intelli- 


gmce,  and  io  mutual  goodwill.  Iliere  ii  no  agita* 
tion  any  where, lave  that  of  opivioVi  which  of  itaelf 
atroDglj  deuotea  that  the  natmal  wanta  of  man  an 
tolerably  satisfied.  Amidst  all  this,  it  ii  pleasii^  to 
lUnk  oar  own  country  keeps  the  Ibremost  place. 
One  of  the  noblest  iadications  of  moral  and  intet* 
lectual  worth,  is  the  love  of  justice  and  humanity, 
and  of  this  we  are  about  lo  afibrd  a  splendid 
Aiumple.  It  has  long  been  the  boast  of  the 
Chiistian  over  the  heathen  world,  that  it  was  the 
firU  to  establish  asylums  for  indigence  and  mis- 
fortune. The  second,  and  not  less  brilliant  triumph 
sf  modem  over  Greelt  and  Roman  civilization,  will 
be  the  extinction  of  slavery,  by  the  emancipation  of  . 
Urn  AfficaB  race. 
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CHAP.  I. 

STATE    OT    SOCIETY    UNDER   THE    ANGLO-SAXOXS. 

The  Conquest  forms  the  historical  horizon  which 
marks  the  boundaries  of  authentic,  and,  at  most,  du* 
bious  history.  All  records  antecedent  to  William  I. 
comprise  so  much  of  the  marvellous  and  improbable, 
that  doubt  is  thrown  over  the  entire  narrative  of  the 
Saxon  chroniclers.  The  most  singular  trait  of  this 
remote  period  is  the  slow  march  of  improvement. 
The  interval,  from  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  to 
that  of  the  Normans,  exceeds  considerably  the  eight 
centuries  which  have  elapsed  from  the  latter  era  to 
the  present ;  yet  what  a  contrast  of  events  in  the 
two  historical  tenns.     Science^  laws,  and  institu* 
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lions  have  been  almost  created  within  the  last  300 
years ;  while  the  long  nignt  of  darkness  that  pre- 
ceded them  presents  only  fitful  gleams  of  social  ame- 
lioration through  a  chaos  of  bondage  and  error.  It 
shows  how  much  the  progress  of  nations  depends  on 
the  uncertain  gifts  of  nature,  the  appearance  of  men 
of  genius,  some  useful  discovery,  or  the  ascendancy 
of  enlightened  government. 

The  era  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  has  been  mostly  re- 
erred  to  as  the  dawn  of  civilization  in  this  country: 
but  recent  inquiries  have  tended  to  lower  the  pre- 
vious estimate  of  the  attainments  of  this  period  of 
our  annals.  It  is  true,  we  may  trace  up  to  the 
Teutonic  invaders  the  germ  of  our  language,  our 
laws  and  local  divisions ;  but  could  we  accurately 
compare  the  seed  with  the  produce,  it  is  probable 
the  disparity  would  not  be  less  great  than  that  which 
subsists  between  many  of  the  wild  fruits  and  flowers 
of  the  wilderness  and  the  perfection  to  which  they 
ajpe  brought  by  the  arts  of  horticulture. 

Untutored  man  is  only  a  child  in  habits,  the  crea* 
ture  of  impulse ;  and  philosophy  rejects,  as  illusions 
sacred  to  poetry,  representations  which  would  endow 
the  savage  with  virtues  inseparable  from  refinement. 
Except  so  far  as  they  had  been  reclaimed  by  Chris- 
tianity, the  Anglo-Saxons  continued  in  a  state  of 
comparative  barbarism.  Their  institutions  discover 
few  signs  of  superior  intelligence,  and  are  only 
analogous  to  the  attempts  of  all  communities  enter* 
iug  on  the  early  stagesof  civilization.  Neither  per* 
sons  Aur  property  were  secme  from  vi<rieace ;  and  rob* 
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btryt  from  the  absence  of  police,  was  tolerated  as  a 
legitimate  vocatioii.  So  little  delicacy  was  there  in 
the  relations  of  the  sexes,  that  arreoy  societies,  for 
pfomiscuona  intercoorse,  of  the  nature  of  those  in 
the  Polynesian  islands,  were  common,  and  the 
utility  of  the  marriage  institute  scarcely  recognised. 
The  code  of  laws  ascribed  to  AlfVed  has  been  ex* 
tolled  as  an  extraordinary  instance  of  legislative 
aptitude;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  little  more 
than  a  compilation  of  the  decalogue,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

But  what  exemplifies  most  strongly  the  spirit  of 
the  Saxon  institutions  is,  the  civil  inequality  amon  j 
different  classes.  Two-thirds  of  the  people  were 
either  absolute  slaves,  or  in  an  intermediate  state  of 
bondage  to  the  remaining  third.  They  might  be  put 
in  bonds  and  whipped  :  they  might  be  branded ;  and 
on  one  occasion  are  spoken  of  as  if  actually  yoked : 
'*  Let  every  man  know  his  team  of  men,  of  horses 
and  oxen."  *  Cattle  and  slaves  formed  in  truth  the 
"live  money"  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  were  the 
medium  of  exchange  by  which  the  value  of  commo- 
dities was  measured. 

The  predominant  crimes  of  the  age  were  of  an 
atrocious  character.  Assassinations,  female  viola- 
tions, the  plundering  of  whole  towns  and  districts, 
and  barefaced  perjuries,  were  offences  of  ordinary 
occurrence  by  persons  of  condition.  The  punish- 
ment of  delinquents  was  either  shockingly  cruel,  or 

*  TonMr't  ilUiory  if  ih§  Amgio-^Smtmi,  toI.  iii.  p.  91. 
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Strangely  inconsistent  with  modern  notions  of  penal 
justice.  The  horrible  torture  of  burning  out  the  eyes 
was  not  only  inflicted  for  delinquency,  but  some- 
times merely  to  incapacitate  a  rival.  Although  theft 
to  the  amount  of  twelvepence  was  a  capital  offence, 
yet  the  taking  away  life  might  be  commuted  for  a 
pecuniary  penalty.  This  was  the  were,  and  varied 
with  tlie  rank  of  the  sufferer :  for  the  murder  of  the 
king,  the  penalty  was  30,000  thrymsas  ;*  for  a 
prince,  one-half;  for  an  alderman,  or  earl,  and  a 
bishop,  8000  ;  for  a  thane,  2000 ;  and  for  a  ceorl 
(churl ;  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  been  a 
slave),  260.  If  the  legal  value  of  human  life  were 
made  to  vary,  it  is  no  wonder  that  personal  estima- 
tion varied  in  the  same  way ;  thus  the  oath  of  a 
twelve-hyndman  was  equal  to  the  oath  of  six  ceorls. 
Besides  the  were,  a  security  was  afforded  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  house,  called  the  mund ; 
and  this,  like  the  were,  varied  in  amount  with  the 
rank  of  the  party. 

In  institutions  of  this  description  it  is  impossible 
to  recognise  a  high  degree  of  legislative  wisdom  or 
social  happiness.  If  it  is  further  borne  in  mind  that 
science  and  literature  were  almost  unknown,  we  shall 
be  constrained  to  admit  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  are 

*  A  thrymsa  exceeded  sixpence  in  value,  and  waa  equal  to 
three  Saxon  pence.  Five  pence  were  equal  to  a  Saxon  shilliiig. 
Ai  the  Anglo-Saxon  pound  troy  was  equivalent  to  forty-eight 
■hUUnga,  while  the  same  quantity  is  at  present  coined  into 
ax^-dx ;  the  silver  in  the  more  ancient  shillings  surpasses 
tlift  kk  Ike  Modem  by  about  one-fourth. 
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not  the  fount  from  which  we  ought  to  seek  en- 
lightened examples  of  order  and  freedom.  Over 
this  part  of  hbtory,  therefore,  I  shall  pass,  as  an 
unfruitAil  waste  of  darkness  and  Vandalism,  and 
commence  at  the  subsequent  era  of  the  Conquest. 


CHAP.  II. 

ClastM  of  Society  after  the  Conquest— Traffic  in  Slarea — 
Beneficial  Influence  of  Christianity — Increase  of  Towns  and 
Progress  of  Manufactures — Corporate  Immunities — Efl«cts 
of  a  Pestilence  on  Condition  of  Labouring  Classes— Statute  of 
Labourers — Absurd  Legislation — Vast  Possessions  of  the 
Nobility —A  taste  for  Luxury  and  the  Arts  generated — Vil- 
lansge  nearly  extinct — Occupation,  Diet,  and  Wages  of 
Labourers. 

For  a  long  time  afler  the  Conquest,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  subdivisions  of  society  were  maintained,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  England  were  divided  into  the 
two  great  classes  of  freemen  and  slaves.  Except 
the  baronial  proprietors  of  land  and  their  vassals,  the 
free  tenants  and  socmen,  the  rest  of  the  nation  was 
depressed  in  servitude,  which,  though  qualified  as  to 
its  effects,  was  uniform  in  its  principle,  that  none 
who  had  been  bom  in,  or  had  fallen  into  bondage 
could  acquire  an  absolute  right  to  any  species  of 
property. 

The  condition,  however,  of  the  people  who  were 
thus  debarred  from  the  first  of  social  rights,  was  not 
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in  other  respects  equally  abject  and  miserable.    One 
class  of  villains,  or  villagers,  thongh  bound  to  the 
most  servile  offices  of  rural  industry,  were  permitted 
to  occupy  small  portions  of  land  to  sustain  them- 
selves and  families.     Other  ranks  of  men,  equally 
servile,  are  noticed   in  the  ancient  records,  parti* 
cularly  the  bordars  and  cottars,  the  former  in  con- 
-sideration  of  being  allowed  a  small  cottage,  were 
required  to  provide  poultry,  eggs,  and  other  articles 
of  diet  for  the  lord's  table ;  and  the  latter  were  em- 
ployed in  the  trades  of  smith,  carpenter,  and  other 
handicraft  arts,  in  which  they  had  been  instructed 
at  the  charge  of  their  masters.     Inferior  to  these  were 
die  thralls,  or  servi,  principally  employed  in  menial 
^lervices  about  the  mansion.     Their  lives  were  pro- 
fessedly protected   by  law,    and  with  the   consent 
of  their  owners  they  were  allowed  in  some  cases  to 
ipurchase  their  manumission.     In  other  respects  they 
were  in  the  lowest  degradation ;  so  much  so  as  to  be 
considered  mere  chattels  and  regular  articles  of 
commerce.     Giraldus  relates  that  the  number  of 
them  exported  to  Ireland  for  sale  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  was  so  great  that  the  market  was  abso- 
lutely overstocked;  and  from  William   I.  to  the 
reign  of  John,  scarcely  a  cottage  in  Scotland  but 
possessed  an  English  slave.     In  the  details  of  the 
border  wars,   mention  is  frequently  made  of  the 
number  of  slaves  taken  prisoners  as  forming  a  prin-* 
cipal  part  of  the  booty. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  from  writers  the  precise 
immnnities  of  the  several  classes  of  bondmen  men- 
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tioiied;  the  chief  differences  in  their  condition  arose 
probably  from  the  relative  utility  of  their  occapa- 
tioBS ;  the  senri,  or  serfs,  as  least  valuable,  being  a 
more  ordinary  article  of  traffic  and  transfer  than  the 
bofdars  and  cottars  who  had  been  trained  to  useful 
arts  or  obtained  a  fixed  habitation.* 

Ally  however,  alike  appear  to  have  been 
denuded  of  the  substantial  attributes  of  freedom 
the  law  recognised  in  none  the  uncontrolled  rig^t  to 
property  or  change  of  place  without  the  consent  of 
their  superiors ;  the  lord  had  the  absolute  disposal 
of  their  persons,  they  might  be  attached  to  the  soil 
or  transferred  by  deed,  sale,  or  conveyance,  from 
one  owner  to  another ;  in  short  they  were  slaves  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word — men  under  an  obli- 
gation of  perpetual  servitude,  which  the  consent  of 
the  master  could  alone  dissolve,  and  in  ail  proba- 
bility enjoyed  less  legal  protection  from  the  ill-usage 
of  their  oppressors  than  the  humanity  of  modem 
legislation  has  extended  to  the  brute  creation. 

The  population  of  England,  according  to  Mr.  Tur- 

*  TIm  difficahj  of  obtaining  precise  notions  of  the  ciril  dis- 
tinctioos  of  society  is  not  confined  to  English  history.  His- 
torians are  not  exactly  agreed  about  the  social  rank  and  ini- 
mnnities  of  the  patricians,  clients,  and  plebeians  of  ancient 
Rome.  Posterity  some  centnrics  hence  will  be  greatly  at  s 
to  form  correct  ideas  of  the  relative  condition  of  the  several 
appertaining  to  the  metropolis ;  of  tlie  franchises  of  tbs 
etCiBenfl,  freeneo,  lirerymen,  and  parliamentary  electors  of  the 
city  of  London,  as  distinguished  from  the  inhabitants  living 
without  the  narrow  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  and  not  sharing 
either  in  the  immunities  of  the  general  corporation,  or  of 
numerous  incorporated  frttemitiet. 
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ner,  after  Uie  desolation  of  thenorthem  counties  by  the 
NormanSy  amounted  to  about  1 ,700,000.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  souls  are  supposed  to  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  Conqueror  in  laying  waste  the  country 
betwixt  the  Humber  and  the  Tees.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  class  the  population  existing  at  the  close 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  into  its  several  propor- 
tions of  nobles,  freemen,  and  those  of  servile  condi- 
tion, but  with  no  great  pretension  to  accuracy.  In 
thirty-four  counties  the  burgesses  and  citizens  are 
made  to  amount  to  17,105  ;  the  villains  to  102,704  ; 
the  bordars  to  74,823 ;  the  cottars  to  5947 ;  the 
serfs  or  thralls  to  26,552 :  the  remaining  population 
consisted  of  freemen,  ecclesiastics,  knights,  thanes, 
and  landowners.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  (History  of  Englandy  v.  i.  p.  78),  the 
persons  strictly  slaves  were  not  above  one  out  of  every 
seven  of  the  higher  laborious  classes  of  villains, 
bordars,  and  cottars. 

Of  the  domestic  comforts  enjoyed  by  this  class  of 
people,  history  afibrds  little  information.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  from  motives  of  interest  the  lord 
would  take  care  of  his  villain,  and  supply  him  in  in- 
fancy and  manhood  with  the  essential  necessaries  of 
food,  raiment,  and  lodging.  In  this  consists  almost 
the  solitary  advantage  of  slavery  over  free- labour,  it 
creates  in  the  master  the  same  motives  for  rearing 
and  preserving  his  thralls  as  his  cattle — a  tie  dis- 
tol?ed  by  the  labourer  becoming  independent,  and 
left  to  his  own  prudence  to  make  a  provision  for  the 
Tidssitttdes  of  health  and  employment. 
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The  mitigation  and  final  extinction  of  Englbh  slaveiy 
was  a  work  of  gradual  and  lengthened  operation* 
Tlie  first  blow  the  system  sustamed  was  in  the  disuse 
of  the  ancient  practice  of  converting  prisoners  of 
war  into  bondmen.  The  diffusion  of  Chrbtianity ,  by 
teaching  mankind  that  they  were  equal,  early  awak- 
ened men  to  the  injustice  of  a  practice  which  made 
one  man  the  property  of  another.  Frequently,  at 
the  intercession  of  their  confessors,  the  feudal  lords 
were  induced  to  enfranchise  their  slaves ;  and  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  times,  the  administration  of 
justice  devolving  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  oppor- 
tunities occurred  of  showing  particular  indulgence 
to  this  unfortunate  class  of  society.  In  the  eleventh 
century  the  Pope  formally  issued  a  bull  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves ;  and  in  1 102  it  was  declared 
in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  held  at  West- 
minster, unlawful  for  any  man  to  sell  slaves  openly 
in  the  market y  which  before  had  been  the  common 
custom  of  the  country. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  infer  from  this 
that  slavery  ceased  in  the  land,  or  that  men  did 
not  long  after  continue  a  vendible  article.  In  both 
Magna  Charta,  and  the  charters  of  Henry  III.,  ob- 
tained in  1225,  a  class  of  men  are  mentioned,  who 
appear  to  have  been  treated  as  chattel  property. 
The  prohibition  to  guardians  from  waiting  the  men 
or  cattle  on  the  estates  of  minors  is  a  clear  proof 
that  villains  who  held  by  servile  tenures  were  looked 
npon  in  the  light  of  negroes  gn  a  rice  or  sugar  plan- 
tion.    Long  afler  this  period  they  were  considered  a 
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Saleable  commodity,  of  which  Sir  F.  Eden  eites 
•everal  instances  from  ancient  authorities*  In  1283 
«  slave  and  his  family  were  sold  by  the  abbot  of 
Dunstable  for  13«.  4d.;  in  1333  a  lord  granted  to  a 
chantry  several  messuages,  together  with  the  bodi^ 
of  eight  natives  dwelling  there,  with  all  their  chattels 
and  offspring;  and  in  1339  is  an  instance  of  a  gift 
of  a  nte/*  (female  slave),  with  all  her  family  and  all 
that  she  possessed  or  might  subsequently  acquire. 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  slavery 
was  wholly  abolished  in  England  by  statute ;  it  was 
attempted  in  vain  to  be  abolished  in  1526.  So 
late  even  as  1775  the  colliers  of  Scotland  were 
bondmen ;  and  in  case  they  left  the  ground  of  the 
fiirm  to  which  they  belonged,  and  as  pertaining  to 
which  their  services  were  bought  or  sold,  they  were 
liable  to  be  brought  back  by  summary  procedure 
before  a  magistrate.  The  existence  of  this  sort  of 
•lavery  being  deemed  irreconcilable  with  personal 
freedom,  colliers  were  declared  free  and  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  other  servants,  by  the  act  15  Geo.  III. 
cap.  28. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  condition  of  the 
villains  was  so  far  ameliorated,  that  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  perform  every  mean  and  servile  office  that 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  lord  demanded,  they  had 
acquired  a  tenure  in  lands  on  condition  of  rendering 
•ervices  which  were  either  certain  in  their  nature, 
as  to  reap  the  lord's  com,  or  cleanse  his  fish- 
pond ;  or  limited  in  duration,  as  to  harrow  two  da]FS 
in  the  year^  or  to  employ  three  days  in  carting 
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dw  hti't  tunber.  A»  rarij  u  tba  jvm  1257,  b  tet- 
nle  tfiiant,  if  Mn^lnjrnl  bcroic  Bijilivtnaier,  rvccmd 

himmltl,  to  fMOvklc  ■  labonKr  for  lh«  lord ;  frooi 
which  kbobvioo*  be mut  bmve  |Ki«aru«d  ibe  rnenH 
of  inmf  one;  tad  aecowUy,  ibat  ■  clua  of  Irea 
Ubowcn,  •■  Hbrity  W  tMn«r  tbctr  aenricr*  to  tbo 
bait  baddn',  hail  bn^n  lo  etin. 

TbMc  wttt  imponmnt  iraiMiuom,  indicalinic  the 
tim  of  •  niddla;  d«w  wid  todepntdeni  race  of  work- 
MM.  By  pMrtiB^  tn  (he  nanJi  ■  r^ht  Is  praper^, 
tb*y  wen  red  a  ttiBuliM  !■>  eeqaint  more;  tni,  by 
ctmmlin;;  to  iheta  a  fiait  (if  the  immiinili«*  of  frM- 
Men,  llwy  were  luaaA  one  Btep  in  the  social  scale, 
aad  pal  !■  a  lUie  to  Inat  and  contend  with  their 
■ppweaw  far  the  reaninder.  Whatever  advancti 
«««  wibecqaeiitly  made,  may  be  considered  as  mi 
•neneioB  aad  iaiprovenwnt  of  these  first  conceaaionc. 

While  the  people  were  in  a  fftate  of  slavery,  it  may 
be  readily  coajectnred,  that  their  diet  wonid  be  the 
■ereofml  and  refiue  of  their  masters;  and  no  men 
«t  (I  than  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  support 
Aeir  daily  toil.  At  this  period,  the  food  of  labourera 
eowsiited  principally  of  Ash,  chiefly  herring:!,  and  a 
^aall  qaantity  of  bread  and  beer.  Mutton  and 
(beeae  were  considered  article*  of  luxury,  which 
fbmed  the  harrest-heme,  of  so  much  importance  in 
aacient  timea.  Wa^es  were  a  penny  a  day  m  har- 
vcal,  and  a  half^icnay  at  olher  eeatnns:  the  average 
pice  of  wheat  was  6(.  8*.  a  quarter,  which  last 
dearly  shows  lh«  aaull  pngreae  awde  in  tillage 
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■  husbandry,  and  how  little  the  present  staff  of  life 
entered  into  the  general  consumption  of  the  com- 
munity. Their  habitations  were  without  chimneys, 
and  their  principal  furniture  consisted  of  a  brass 
pot,  valued  from  one  to  three  shillings :  and  a  bed 
valued  from  three  to  six  shillings. 

The  variations  in  the  prices  of  commodities  were 
great  and  sudden,  arising  from  the  absence  of  com- 
mercial middlemen,  whose  pursuits,   though  often 
viewed  with  prejudice,  tend  to  produce  a  regular 
and  equable  supply  of  the  most  essential  articles  of 
consumption  throughout  the  year.    The  trade  of  a 
corn-dealer  seems  to  have  been  unknown ;  nor  ex- 
cept in  tlie  Abbey-Granges  do  we  meet  with  in- 
stances of  corn  being  collected  in  large  quantities/ 
The  natural  consequence  must  have  been,  that  the 
farmers,   without  capital,   disposed  of  their  crops 
at  moderate  prices,  soon  after  the  harvest:  pur- 
chasers who  only  looked  to  their  immediate  wants, 
having  com  cheap,  were  naturally  wasteful  and  im- 
;  provident  in  the  consumption :  the  price,  therefore, 
almost  invariably  rose  as  the  year  advanced,  and 
was  frequently  at  an  enormous  height  just  before 
harvest*  when  the  supply  of  the  preceding  seasoa 
was  nearly  or  entirely  exhausted.      Stow  relates, 
that  in  1317  the  harvest  was  all  got  in  before  the 
1st  of  September ;  and  that  wheat  which  had  before 
been  at  4/.  the  quarter  fell  to  6s,  Bd.y  a  twelfth  part 
of  the  price.     A  reference  to  tables  of  prices  fur* 
nish  abundant  proof  of  the  extreme  misery  of  these 
•  Sir  F.  £d«n*i  StmU  ff  th§  Pmr,  vol.i.  p,  18. 
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i^  in  wUcb,  the  only  buyers  of  corn  were  the 
:  and  no  monopolists«  as  they  are  termed, 
iatsffefed,  who  by  the  aid  of  superior  capital,  pnr- 
cfaasiiig  the  rednndant  produce  of  one  year,  made  a 
proriskm  for  the  scarcity  of  another. 

Tbe  progress  of  manufacturing  industry  and  of 
town  popalatjon  operated  favourably  on  the  condi- 
tioii  of  the  labouring  classes.     The  woollen  manu- 
fi^tare  had  been  known  so  early  as  the  Conquest, 
9md  tot  greater  security  during  a  barbarous  age  had 
bees  dbie6y  established  in  boroughs  and  cities.     As 
k  was  at  first  carried  on  principally  by  the  Flemings, 
who  were  exposed  to  the  jealousy  of  an  unenlightened 
nation,  it  it  probable  that  the  privileges  conferred 
by  the  w)verei|rn  on  weavers,  fullers,  and  clothiers, 
in  mUowmfr  them  to  carry  on  their  occupations  in 
walled  towns,  and  form  themselves  into  guilds  and 
companies,  governed  by  corporate  laws,  were  not 
more  mtended  for  the  advancement  of  their  art  than 
to  protect  their  persons  from  popular  outrage  and 
their    property   from   depredation.      Such   was   the 
want  of  police  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
oenturtet,  that  robbers  formed  themselves  into  bands 
under  tlie  protection  of  powerful  barons,  who  em- 
ployed them  in  acts  of  violence  and  plunder,  justified 
their  conduct,  and  partook   of  their  booty.      The 
king's  retinue  was  often  beset  and  pillaged  by  ban- 
ditti ;  even  towns  during;  times  of  fairs  were  assaulted 
lAd  ransacked,  and  men  of  rank  carried  off  and 
CMifined  in  the  castle  of  some  lawless  chieftain  till 
ilieir  ransom  was  paid.     In  so  general  a  state  of 
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laMCurky  it  was  impossible  the  pursoits  of  iadut- 
tcj  ^lOttld  thrire  without  special  protection.  Bui 
by  the  immunities  granted  to  merchants  and  manu* 
itcturers  of  making  by-laws  for  their  own  govern* 
ment,  and  of  raising  troops  for  their  own  defence, 
tifty  were  enabled  to  taste  the  blessings  of  ord^r 
and  protection y  and  acquired  the  means  of  enriching 
themselves,  while  the  occupiers  of  land  were  Icm- 
goiahing  in  poverty  and  servitude.  The  superior 
comforts  enjoyed  in  towns  no  doubt  inspired  the  de» 
pendents  of  a  manor  with  ideas  of  emancipating 
themselves  from  a  state  in  which  they  could  scarcely 
obtain  the  necessaries,  and  certainly  none  of  the 
coiiTeniences  of  life.  If  in  the  hands  of  a  poor  col* 
UfrntOTy  oppressed  with  the  services  of  villanage, 
some  little  stock  should  accumulate,  he  would  natu- 
rtUy  conceal  it  with  care  from  his  master,  by  whom 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  claimed,  and  take  the 
fiist  opportunity  of  escaping  to  a  town.  The  htw 
too  was  so  indulgent  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns, 
and  so  favourable  to  diminishing  the  authority  of 
the  lord  over  those  of  the  country,  that  if  a  yasod 
could  conceal  himself  from  the  pursuit  of  his  lord 
for  a  year  he  was  free  for  ever. 

By  this  and  similar  practices,  suggested  perhaps 
origmally  by  the  hardships  of  servitude,  and  pro- 
moted by  the  demand  for  manufacturing  labour,  a 
Itrge  portion  of  villains  were  converted  into  the 
QMre  useful  class  of  free  labourers:  The  number 
W9B  abo  no  doubt  increased  during  the  beginning 
ft  Edward  the  Third's  reign  from  his  long  wars  ia 
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Fnmoey  whidi  must  ha^e  obliged  him  to  mannmic 
mmnj  of  hit  Tillaiiii  to  recrait  his  exhausted  annies. 
Hmj  aie  for  the  first  time  specifically  noticed  as  a 
distinct  class  of  people  by  the  legislature  in  1350, 
whose  fegnlations>  however  unjust  and  impolitic^ 
afibrd  at  least  the  important  information,  that  la- 
booms  in  husbandry,  as  well  as  those  employed  at 
die  loom,  equally  worked  for  hire. 

Another  cause  operated  favourably  for  the  labour- 
ing classes.     In  1349  the  earth  was  visited  with  a 
dreadful  pestilence,  which  swept  from  its  surface 
nearly  one-half  the  inhabitants.     After  this  terrible 
calamity  labour  became  extremely  dear,  and  la- 
bourers demanded  unusual  wages.     To  remedy  this 
evil  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  (ix  the  price  of 
labour;    this  not   being  attended  tOy  the   famous 
Siaiute  of  Labourers  was  enacted  t  j  enforce  obe- 
dience by  fines  and  corporal  punishment.     The  8ta« 
tute  states,  that  since  the  pestilence  no  person  would 
serve  unless  he  was  paid  double  the  usual  wages  al- 
lowed five  years  l>efore,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
lords  qnd  commons ;  it  then  provides  that  in  future 
carters,  ploughmen,  plough-drivers,  shepherds,  and 
swineherds  and  other  servants,  should  be  content 
with  such  liveries  and  wages  as  they  received  in  the 
20ib  year  of  the  king*8  reign  and  two  or  three  years 
before ;   and  that  in  districts  where  they  had  been 
severally  paid  in  wheat,  they  should  receive  wheat 
or  money  at  tlie  rate  of  tenpence  a  bushel,  at  the 
option  of  their  employers ;  they  were  to  be  hired  by 
dbe  year  and  other  accustomed  periods,  and  not  by 
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the  day ;  weeders  and  haymakers  were  to  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  one  penny,  mowers  fivepence  per  acre, 
or  fivepence  a  day  ;  reapers  during  the  first  week  in 
August  twopence  a  day,  and  from  that  time  till  the 
end  of  the  month  threepence  a  day,  without  diet  or 
other  perquisite.  Labourers  of  this  description  were 
enjoined  to  carry  their  implements  of  husbandry 
openly  in  their  hands  to  market-towns,  and  to  apply 
for  hire  in  a  public  quarter  of  the  town. 

This  unjust  interference  with  the  freedom  of  in- 
dustry was  repeatedly  confirmed  by  succeeding  par- 
liaments ;  and  the  same  erroneous  principle  of  legis- 
lation, further  extended  by  the  law  of  1363,  which 
regulates  the  diet  and  apparel  of  labourers;  and 
that  of  1388,  which  prohibits  servants  from  removing 
from  one  place  to  another ;  and  finally,  to  conclude 
those  oppressive  enactments,  justices  of  peace  were 
empowered  to  fix  the  price  of  labour  every  £aster 
and  Michaelmas,  by  proclamation. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  absurd  system  of  legislation 
prevalent  at  this  time,  we  may  mention  the  minute 
regulations  of  the  statute  of  1363;  which  directs 
that  artificers  and  servants  shall  be  served  once  a 
day  with  meat  and  fish,  or  the  waste  of  other  victuals, 
as  milk  and  cheese,  according  to  their  station ;  and 
that  they  should  wear  cloth  of  which  the  whole  piece 
did  not  cost  more  than  twelvepence  per  yard.  The 
cloth  of  yeomen  and  tradesmen  was  not  to  cost  more 
than  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  yard.  Carters, 
ploughmen,  ox-herds,  neat-herds,  shepherds,  and  all 
otben  employed  in  husbandry,  were  to  use  no  kind 
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of  cloth  bat  that  called  black  russet,  twel?epenc# 
per  3rard.  Clothiers  were  commanded  to  manafiM> 
tare  the  necessary  kind  of  cloth,  and  tradesmen  t^ 
hare  a  snffictent  stock  upon  hand  at  the  established 
legal  prices. 

It  would  be  soperfluous  enlarging,  on  a  species  of 
law-making  so  obviously  at  variance  with  the  fee!«- 
togs  and  intelligence  of  the  present  age.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  denied  that  thes3  enactments  were  ia 
good  keeping,  for  it  was  not  more  preposterous  t6 
fix  the  rate  at  which  a  labourer  should  work  than 
what  he  should  eat,  or  wherewithal  be  clothed,  and 
one  is  almost  surprised  the  legislators  of  the  day  did 
not  descend  to  regulations  still  more  minute  and  in- 
tnisive.  One  important  fact  may  be  elicited  from 
these  provisions,  namely,  the  evidence  they  afford  of 
the  new  social  elements  that  had  ri^cn  into  import- 
ance. A  great  portion  of  the  labourers  had  clearly 
extricated  themselves  from  the  grasp  of  their  feudal 
masters,  who  in  lieu  of  the  direct  power  of  compul- 
sory servitude,  were  compelled  to  resort  to  acts  of 
parliament,  which,  though  partial,  had  the  sem- 
blance of  law  in  place  of  the  arbitrary  will  of  their 
employers. 

Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that, 
before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  benefits 
attendant  on  freedom,  order  and  industry,  had  madfe 
considerable  progress:  there  can  be  little  doubt  bat 
that  in  1400  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were,  in 
comparison  with  their  forefathers  at  the  Conquest, 
rich,  thriving,  and  independent ;  and  although  fats- 
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torians  are  silent  on  many  points  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  an  investigation  of  this  nature,  their 
general  information  will  still  afford  us  competent 
evidence  that  the  sphere  of  domestic  happiness  was 
greatly  extended.  The  various  immunities  gpranted 
to  cities  and  boroughs,  the  introduction  and  firm 
establishment  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  the  dawn- 
ing, however  faint,  of  the  polite  arts,  and  the  ha- 
manizing  tendency  of  Christianity,  are  causes  which 
must  have  powerfully  and  beneficially  operated  to- 
wards the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  principally  to  their  effect  that  we  are 
to  ascribe  the  important  alteration  that  appears  to 
have  taken  place  before  the  time  of  Richard  II. ; 
not  only  in  the  personal  dependence,  but  in  the 
^political  opinions  of  the  labouring  classes  of  society. 
In  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler,  in  the  year  1381, 
the  language  of  the  rebels,  who  were  chiefly  villains, 
bespeaks  men  not  unacquainted  with  the  essentials 
of  rational  liberty.  They  required  from  the  king  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  freedom  of  commerce  in  market- 
towns,  without  tolls  or  imposts,  and  a  fixed  rent  on 
land  instead  of  services  due  by  villanage.  These 
requests  (Mr.  Hume  observes),  though  extremely 
reasonable  in  themselves,  the  nation  was  not  suf- 
ficiently  prepared  to  receive,  and  which  it  were 
dangerous  to  have  yielded  to  intimidation,  were 
however  complied  with  :  charters  of  manumission 
were  granted,  and  although  they  were  revoked  after 
the  rebellion  was  crushed,  and  many  hundreds  of 
.the  insurgents  executed  as  traitors,  it  is  probable  that 
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AtfHMnl  ipiot  which  iMd  aow  maniftafd  itwlf 
■MBf  Iht  poBpb  pvefMited  maitm  ftom  impiMiBf , 
aad  vMMb  fiooi  agtia  MbnitttBg  to  the  hanh  and 
•pprawre  MnriDet  of  faoncUige. 

Whib  the  «ailed  operetaoa  of  Ttriow  camM  wee 
&MS  gndwJIy  oiMifeitiDg  Yilltins  into  ftea  lebooitny 
OBoChcr  aad  aot  Ion  vtefol  class  of  aobieols,  aaaely, 
tOMotry,  had  mssnsiMy  been  fomed,  aad,  like  the 
olhar»  ssBMS  to  ha?e  been  much  indebted  for  tfaek 
adtanecsMnt  to  BManfactnres  and  conmeiee.  At 
Che  Coaqaeat,  iMet  of  the  buids  in  Bngfauid  wen 
paicelled  o«t  among  the  Norman  nobility.  Earl 
Moreton  acqnired  no  less  than  793  manors ;  and 
Hugh  de  Alrincis  received  from  the  conqueror  the 
whole  palatinate  of  Chester.  The  extensive  county 
of  Norfolk  bad  only  sixty-six  proprietors.  The  ownef% 
of  such  V4st  possessions  resided  almost  entirely  on 
their  e»tates,  and  in  most  instances,  kept  them  in 
their  own  hands.  Tlie  elder  Spencer  in  his  pe- 
tition to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  in 
which  he  complains  of  the  outrages  committed 
on  bis  lands,  reckons  among  his  moveable  property 
38,000  sheep,  1000  oxen,  1200  cows,  500  cart- 
horses, *2000  hogs,  GOO  bacons,  80  carcasses  of  beef, 
600  sheep  iu  the  larder  (the  three  last  articles  were 
probably  wdted  provisions),  10  tons  of  cider,  and 
arms  for  200  men.  In  the  following  reign,  in  1367, 
the  slock  on  the  land  of  the  bi«hop  of  Winchester 
appears  by  inquisition  taken  at  his  death  to  haro 
anouuted  to  127  draft-horses,  1556  head  of  black- 
caUlr»  3870  wethers,  4777  ewes,  3451  lambs.    It 
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is  probable  that  Spencer's  estate,  as  of  the  other 
nobility  in  those  times,  was  fanned  by  the  landlord 
himself,  managed  by  his  steward  or  bailiff,  and  caU 
tivated  by  his  villains.  From  there  being  no  costly 
articles  of  equipage  or  dress,  for  which  the  surplus 
produce  of  the  land,  beyond  the  lord's  immediate 
wants,  could  be  exchanged,  he  was  naturally  led  to 
spend  it  in  riotous  and  rustic  hospitality.  Commerce 
at  length  offered  allurements  of  a  different  kind,  and 
induced  him,  from  motives  of  personal  gratification, 
to  lessen  the  number  of  his  idle  retainers  and  depend- 
ants, and  to  grant  a  portion  of  his  demesnes  to  a 
tenant,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  rent  which  might 
enable  him  to  extend  his  pursuits  beyond  gorgeous 
entertainments,  field  sports,  or  domestic  warfare. 

In  this  way,  the  progress  of  manufactures  led  to 
a  salutary  revolution  in  the  manners  of  the  great 
landowners,  and  through  them  to  the  subordinate 
ranks  of  the  community.  In  lieu  of  squandering 
immense  revenues  in  the  support  of  numerous  fol- 
lowers, they  were  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
the  productions  of  art  For  a  pair  of  diamond 
•buckles,  or  something  as  frivolous.  Dr.  Smith  re- 
marks {Wealth  of  NationSy  b.  iii.  ch.  iv.),  they 
exchanged  the  maintenance  of  a  thousand  men  fbr 
a  year,  and  with  it,  the  whole  w«ght  and  authority 
which  it  could  give  them.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
mere  personal  vanity,  but  to  more  rational  causes, 
this  change  may  be  ascribed.  The  desire  of  better- 
ing our  condition,  which  b  the  parent  of  so  many 
social  virtues,  would  alike  compel  the  lord  to  pre- 
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JMhii  f  vte  cmM  add  the  nAulmoimft  wad  guldht 
if  iMticBltwe  to  hit  tiUei  eai  obhU 

fcfiWtftMelry-inlirilritiiy 
boae,  CMr  si  aMet»  vUle* 
wmkKfd  wmllt ;  mad  that  elegant  conYentency,  glaie 
for  Imtticed  wiadowt,  would  act  confoitnably  to  pria« 
cipiee  whidi  are  not  more  natural  to  the  maitera 
thaa  to  the  bboonog  part  of  mankind. 

From  the  eom|4anits  of  the  Commons  in  1406» 
we  have  erideBce  of  the  competition  which  had  com- 
menced hetween  rural  and  manufacturing  industry. 
To  evade  the  statutes,  passed  some  years  before,  for 
oampelliiif  those  who  had  been  brought  up  to  the 
ploagh  till  they  were  tweire  years  of  age  to  continao 
ia  hasbandry  all  their  lives ;  agricultural  labourers 
had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  sending  their  chil- 
dren into  dttes  and  boroughs,  and  binding  them 
apptenbeas  when  they  were  under  that  age.  In  order 
to  coanteract  this,  it  was  enacted  that  no  person, 
aaless  posse  wed  of  land  of  a  rental  of  twenty  shillings 
a  year,  should  bind  a  child  of  any  age  apprentice  to 
trade  or  mystery  within  a  city,  but  that  children 
be  brought  ap  in  the  occupation  of  their 
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M^ntft,  m  otber  basiness  suited  to  their  conditions ; 
liiey  urere,  however,  allowed  to  be  sent  to  a  school 
n  tfiiy  pMt  of  the  kihgdom,  which  is  a  proof  of 
gtMnng  dviliiationy  and  of  attention  to  education^ 
«fefi  \m  ^  legislature. 

In  tiie  vngn  of  Henry  VII.  the  race  of  villains  was 
^Amosit  extinct^  and  wages  were  nearly  quadruple  the 
«MMMiattheyhad  been  in  the  preceding  century.  Civili- 
wfUJkm  and  the  useful  arts  had  made  a  wonderful  pro* 
l^ress.  In  the  Statute  of  Labourers  of  1 496  (11  Henry 
VIL  c.  22)  bricklayers  are  for  the  first  time  mentioned 
«iM>ng  artificers.  Tilers  are  noticed  in  the  statute 
of  13t50 ;  and  tiles  were  used  in  Suffolk  as  early  as 
1358.  Another  occupation  is  likewise  mentioned  in 
1496,  namely,  that  of  glaziers.  But  Sir  F.Eden. 
Tcry  much  doubts  whether  glass,  although  it  had 
long  been  the  ornament  of  churches,  was  used  at  this 
time  in  private  houses.  In  1567  glass  was  such  a 
rarity  as  not  to  be  usually  found  in  the  castles  of  the 
nobility.  It  is  probable  glass  windows  were  not  in- 
troduced into  farmhouses  much  before  the  reign  of 
James  I.  In  Scotland,  however,  as  late  as  1661, 
the  windows  of  the  ordinary  country  houses  were  not 
glazed,  and  only  the  upper  parts  even  of  those  of 
the  king's  palaces  had  glass ;  the  lower  ones  having 
two  wooden  shutters,  to  open  at  pleasure  and  admit 
the  fresh  air.  Previously,  lattice,  horn,  or  bevil,  was 
the '  substitute  for  the  uses  to  which  glass  is  now 
applied. 

The  diet  of  labourers  had  become  more  wholesome 
tnd  plentiful  by  the,  introduction  of  various  useful 
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voots  and  vegetables.  Their  dress  appears  to  have  been 
simple  and  well-contrived,  consisting  of  shoes,  hose 
made  of  cloth,  a  jacket  and  coat,  buttoned  and 
fastened  round  the  body  by  a  belt  or  girdle,  and  a 
bonnet  of  cloth.  Hats  were  not  much  used  till  a 
century  after ;  though  mention  is  made  of  them  in 
a  statute  of  Richard  III.,  by  which  the  price  of  a  hat 
is  limited  to  twenty  pence.  Sumptuary  laws  were  in 
force,  regulating  apparel,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  enacted 
that  no  serving  man  under  the  degree  of  a  gen- 
tleman, should  wear  a  long  gown  or  coat  containing 
more  than  three  broad  yards,  and  without  fur,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiture ;  nor  any  garde  hose  or  cloth 
above  the  price  of  twenty  pence.  The  fashion  of 
wearing  peaks  to  shoes  or  boots  of  a  length  ex- 
ceeding eleven  inches  was  prohibited  to  all  but 
gentlemen. 

The  rate  of  wages  may  be  collected  from  the  statute 
of  1496  mentioned  above,  and  were  as  follows: 

AGRICULTURAL    SERVANTS,    WITH    DIET,    FOR 

ONE  YEAR. 

To  alMiliffof  hosbandiy.not      /.   s.  d»  I,  s.  d* 

mor«than 1  16  8 — «od  for  clothiDg  0  5  0 

A  chief  hiad  or  chief  shepherd  10  0  ditto  0  5  0 

A  eommon  lerraot  ofhusbandry  0  16  8  ditto  0  4  0 

A  womau  serrant 0  10  0  ditto  040 

A  child  uader  14  jean  of  age  0    6  8  ditto  0  4  0 
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WAGES  APPOINTED  FOR  ARTIFICERS. 


Btttettn  Etxttr 
A  fracMatoDj  Master ^    and  MichatlwtM, 
Carpenter,    Rough  I 

Canrer,  Joiner        J 

OtiMr  labcfurers  (ex*l     with  diet  f<^., 
oept  in  barveat)      j 

Jb    harvest,    every     1 
Mower,  by  the  day  j  * 

A  reaper,  ditto  •••••••« 

A  €«rt«r,  ditto  • 


without  4d, 


{ 
{ 


A  woman,   and  other  1 
laboorera  ditto       J 


{ 


Between  ^irftcfi- 
iiiac  and  Eaiter^ 

with  diet  Sd., 
withovt  5d* 


with  diet  ife^ 
without  3^. 

with  diet  4d., 
without  6d, 

with  diet  d</.» 
without  5cf. 

with  diet  Sd., 
without  5d, 

with  diet  Jf/f., 
without  i^d. 


.  If  any  unemployed  person  refused  to  serve  at  the 
above  wages  he  might  be  imprisoned  till  he  found 
sureties  to  serve  according  to  the  statute.  The  latter 
part  of  this  statute  regulates  the  hours  of  work  and 
meals,  by  providing  that  the  hours  of  labour,  from 
March  to  September,  shall  be  from  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening ;  that  one  hour 
shall  be  allowed  to  breakfast,  an  hour  and  half  for 
dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  noon-meate :  the  hours  of 
labour  in  winter  are  from  "  springing  of  day"  to  dark» 
and  only  one  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  the  extra 
half-hour  at  the  meal  being  only  allowed  for  sleep* 
ing,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
August. 
'   Although  provisions  adranced  considerably  in  th* 
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sncceediog  twenty  years,  it  does  not  appear  that 
wages  underwent  any  material  alteration;  in  1514 
tlie  prices  of  the  different  kinds  of  labour  mentioned 
above  were  exactly  the  same.  It  is  impossible  to 
judge  correcdy  of  the  comfort  and  relative  sitoatton 
of  the  working  classes  at  different  periods,  they 
depend  so  much  on  circumstances  with  which  we 
are  very  imperfectly  acquainted.  The  proportion 
between  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  price  of  provi* 
skms  is  undoubtedly  the  best  criterion ;  but  if  we  are 
not  also  informed  of  the  diet  and  domestic  economy 
of  labourers,  we  can  know  very  little  of  their  real 
situation.  Labourers  in  the  north  of  England,  simi- 
larly situated  as  to  the  price  of  provisions  and  wages, 
will  have  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence,  while 
labourers  in  the  south  would  perish  from  wretched- 
ness and  privation.  From  the  statement  above  it\ 
appears,  that  in  1496  the  diet  was  considered  equiva-  \ 
lent  to  one-third  of  the  income  of  an  artiBcer,  and  i 
one-half  the  income  of  a  labourer,  which  indicates  a.  . 
greater  degree  of  independence  among  the  working 
classes  than  prevails  at  present ;  for  the  board,  both  , 
of  labourers  and  artificers,  would  now  be  reckoned 
at  a  much  higher  proportion  of  their  wages.  The 
hours  for  meals  and  relaxation  were  more  libera}; 
too,  than  at  this  day. 

The  labouring  poor,  however,  were  still  a  long  way 
behind  their  successors,  in  their  diet,  dress,  and  habi- 
tations; and  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
the  dwelling  of  an  English  peasant  was  little  superior 
in  comfort  and  cleanliness  to  what  we  observe  in  the 
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clay-built  hovels  of  the  Irish.  The  dwellings  of  the 
common  people,  according  to  Erasmus,  had  not  yet 
attained  the  convenience  of  a  chimney  to  let  out  the 
amoke,  and  the  flooring  of  their  huts  was  nothing 
but  the  bare  ground :  their  beds  consisted  of  straw, 
among  which  was  an  ancient  accumulation  of  filth 
and  refuse,  with  a  hard  block  of  wood  for  a  pillow. 
And  such  in  general  was  the  situation  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  throughout  Europe.  Fortescue,  who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  speaking  of  the 
French  peasantry,  says,  **  Thay  drink  water,  thay 
eate  apples,  with  bread  right  brown,  made  of  rye ; 
thay  eate  no  flesche,  but,  if  it  be  selden ;  a  littell 
larde,  or  of  the  entrails  or  beds  of  beasts,  sclayne  for 
the  nobles  or  merchaunts  of  the  lond.*' 


CHAP.  III. 


Qi%in  of  the  Poor — Influence  of  Personal  Freedom  on  Indi- 
gence— Vagabondage  and  Mendicity — Licensing  of  Beggars 
—Treatment  of  the  Poor  in  the  Xetlierlands — The  elapse  of 
fimr  Centuries  not  changed  the  objects  of  Legislation. 

Iv  the  last  chapter  we  arrived  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  previously  to  which  period  had 
originated  that  numerous  class  emphatically  deno- 
ninated  the  pooa,  consisting  of  those  personally 
flee,  but  without  the  means  of  supporting  them- 
aeives  by  their  industry  or  capital,  unaided  by  the 
gnitaitous  assistance  of  their  fellow-men.     Indi- 
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vidhMb  ni  thii  unluippy  ecmdition  «re  dearly  in  a 
•tale  of  elaverj;  thoee  who  caanot  lire  mdepend- 
CBtij  of  the  atti^iort  of  others,  cannot^  m  tiie  affiufi 
of  life,  act  the  pait  of  freemen :  and,  in  troth,  tha 
great  maM  of  English  poor  is  nodiing  more  than  the 
eontwoationi  nnder  a  mitigated  form,  of  the  race  of  • 
▼illaitts  who  hare  exchanged  baronial  for  parochial 
aenritode.  How  they  originated,  and  became  a  sepa- 
rata and  recognised  class  of  the  commnnity,  I  shall 
briefly  explain. 

While  the  fendal  system  prevailed,  a  legnlar  chain 
of  subordination  subsisted  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  in  the  community ;  all  thought  of  personal 
independence  was  precluded,  and  each  individual, 
during  sickness  or  infirmity,  looked  to  his  next  su- 
perior for  maintenance  and  protection.  From  the 
same  motives  the  lord  took  care  of  his  cattle,  he  took 
care  of  the  tillers  of  his  gpround.  When  this  system 
declined,  and  men  ceased  to  be  the  life-apprentices 
of  their  employers,  then  their  only  dependence  in 
impotence  or  old  age  was  either  upon  their  own  pru- 
dence and  forethought,  or  the  voluntary  chanty  of 
others. 

We  thus  see  how  different  the  funcUons  of  indi- 
viduals are  in  a  state  of  bondage  and  of  liberty.  In 
the  former,  men  may  be  mere  brutes — without  know- 
ledge, prudence,  or  economy ;  in  the  latter,  these 
qualities  are  indispensable.  The  extension  of  edu- 
cation and  the  domestic  virtues,  therefore,  ought 
always  to  keep  pace  with  the  extension  of  personal 
freedom. 
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^ezt  to  the  increase  of  fireedom  among  the  people^ 
as  a  cause  of  pauperism,  may  be  reckoned  the  g;rowth 
of  commerce  and  manufiEu:tures.  Rousseau  properlj 
inquires  {La  Nouvelle  Heloise),  **  Why  it  is  that  in 
a  thriving  city  the  poor  are  so  miserable,  while  sudi 
extreme  distress  is  hardly  ever  experienced  in  those 
QOuntries  where  there  are  no  instances  of  immensa 
wealth  ?"  One  answer  is,  that  in  cities  people  an 
more  poor  because  they  are  more  independent  than 
in  the  country.  It  is  one  of  the  natural  conse* 
quences  of  freedom,  that  those  who  are  left  to  shift 
for  themselves,  must  sometimes,  either  from  mis* 
conduct  or  misfortune,  be  reduced  to  want.  Tkis^ 
however,  furnishes  no  solid  argument  against  the 
advantages  of  liberty.  A  prisoner,  under  the  cus* 
tody  of  his  keeper,  may  perhaps  be  confident  of  re» 
ceiving  his  bread  and  his  water  daily  ;  yet  there  are 
few  who  would  not,  even  with  the  contingent  neces^ 
sity  of  starving,  prefer  a  precarious  chance  of  sub* 
sistence  from  their  own  industry  to  the  certainty  of 
r^ular  meals  in  a  gaol.  It  has  been  frequently 
urged,  in  extenuation  of  the  slave>trade,  that  the 
condition  of  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  is  in  general 
more  comfortable  than  that  of  many  day-labourers 
in  this  country.  Admitting  this  position  to  be  true^ 
it  proves  no  more  than  that  those,  who  in  the  mass 
often  rise  high  in  the  scale  of  affluence,  will  some- 
times furnish  instances  of  extreme  destitution.  But 
in  the  case  of  slavery,  degradation  and  misery  are 
the  rule ;  in  the  case  of  freedom,  they  are  the  ex- 
ception :  in  one  there  are  doubtless  many  pains^ 
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b«t  ia  tlie  diher  there  are  no  pleasures — nor  hardly 
hope. 

Another  cause  may  be  assigned  for  the  contrast 
presented  between  rural  and  civic  industry,  in  the 
different  conditions  under  which  labour  is  exercised. 
In  the  country,  labourers  are  often  hired  for  a  year, 
during^  which  term  they  are  guaranteed  against  all 
casualties.  Then,  again,  their  remuneration  does 
not  so  exclusively  depend  on  wages  ;  if  unemployed, 
they  have  (orjihall  I  say  had?)  oflen  a  pig,  or  the 
produce  of  a  plot  of  ground,  on  which  they  can  re- 
treat as  a  temporary  resource.  Add  to  which,  they 
are  not  exposed  to  those  temptations  to  pleasure  and 
irregular  habits  which  are  among  the  most  promi- 
nent causes  of  extreme  wretchedness  in  the  inha- 
bitants of  towns. 

The  experience  of  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
Sir  F.  Eden  wrote  (and  from  whose  work  the  pre- 
ceding observations   have  been  mostly  abridged), 
shows  that  agricultural  districts  may  be  subject  to 
as  severe  visitations  of  poverty  and  privation  as  ma- 
nufacturing towns.     But  this  by  no  means  impugns 
the  truth  of  the  general  principle,  that  the  extension 
of  commerce  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  origin  of 
the  poor.     It  is  an  evil  inseparable  from  commercial 
pursuits — that  it  tends  rapidly  to  augment  popula- 
tion, without  simultaneously  providing  a  permanent 
source  of  subsistence  to  the  people.    The  employ- 
ment resulting  from  commerce  must  always  be  liable 
to  variations ;  depending  on  a  state  of  peace  or  war. 
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the  inventioa  of  machinery,  or  the  ever-varying  taite 
and  fashion  of  the  times.  Unless  there  be  some 
certain  provision  for  the  people,  independent  of  these 
fluctuations,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  not  only  be 
exposed  to  great  occasional  distress,  but  that  even 
commerce  itself  cannot  be  advantageously  pursued. 
Without  it,  when  the  demand  for  labour  decreases, 
numbers  must  perish  from  want ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  demand  for  labour  increases,  hands 
cannot  be  obtained  to  meet  it.  Therefore,  to  pre- 
vent the  evil,  and  secure  the  advantage  of  such 
vicissitudes,  provision  must  be  made,  either  by  the 
community  or  the  people  themselves,  for  their  occa* 
sional  maintenance,  independent  of  their  occupi* 
tions. 

There  is  one  error  which  it  is  essential  to  guard 
against,  before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject; 
namely,  the  inference  which  might  be  drawn,  that 
because  the  poor  are  -not  mentioned  during  the 
feudal  age  there  was  no  poverty  or  distress.  No 
doubt,  in  disastrous  times,  from  the  lateness  of  har- 
vest, from  the  failure  of  crops  or  the  ravages  of  war- 
fare, a  great  landholder  was  often  as  much  embar- 
rassed to  supply  the  hungry  mouths  around  him 
with  food,  as  a  free  labourer  was  to  suppoit  himself; 
and  a  famine,  we  may  be  assured,  fell  with  no  less 
fury  on  the  cottar  than  the  manufacturer :  but  the 
poor  not  having  become  an  object  of  legislative 
enactment  and  provision,  we  have  no  record  of  their 
sufferings  and  privations* 
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Having  premised  these  general  remarks,  I  shall 
Bext  notice  the  princi{>al  facts  in  the  progress  of  the 
poor  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

In  the  year  1376  we  have. evidence  of  a  strong 
disposition  to  vag^ncy  among  labourers,  in  the  com* 
plaint  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  masters  are 
obliged  to  give  their  servants  high  wages  to  prevent 
them  running  away;  that  many  of  the  runaways 
turn  beggars  and  lead  idle  lives  in  cities  and  bo- 
roughs, although  they  have  sufficient  bodily  strength 
to  gain  a  livelihood^  if  willing  to  work ;  that  others 
become  siaff-strikers  (cudgel-players)  wandering  in 
parties  from  village  to  village,  but  that  the  chief  part 
turn  out  sturdy  rogues,  infesting  the  kingdom  with 
frequent  robberies.  To  remedy  these  evils,  the  Com- 
mons propose  that  no  relief  shall  be  given  to  those 
who  are  able  to  work  within  boroughs  or  the  coun- 
try ;  that  vagrants,  beggars,  and  staff-strikers,  shall 
be  imprisoned  till  they  consent  to  return  home  to 
work,  and  whoever  harbours  a  runaway  servant  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds.  Tliis  is  the 
first  time  beggars  are  mentioned ;  it  shows  the 
earliest  opinion  of  parliament  on  mendicity ;  and 
from  the  language  of  the  Commons  we  learn  that 
they  were  chiefly  found  in  towns,  where,  owing  to 
commerce  and  the  introduction  of  manufactures,  the 
principal  wealth  of  the  nation  had  accumulated. 

Two  years  after,  by  12  Richard  II.  c.  7,  it  is  di- 
rected that  impotent  beggars  should  continue  to  re- 
side in  the  places  they  were  at  the  time  of  passing 
this  act :  in  case  those  places  are  not  able  to  main- 
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tiun  them,  they  are  to  remove  to  some  other  place 
in  the  hundred,  or  to  the  place  of  their  birth.  From 
the  tenour  of  this  act,  it  is  evident,  that  the  district 
where  they  finally  settled,  was  bound  to  maintain 
them ;  and  the  legislature  of  1388  proceeded  on  the 
same  principle  of  a  compulsory  assessment  as  that 
of  the  celebrated  act  of  Elizabeth  in  1 60 1 .  It  seems, 
too,  from  the  enactments  of  this  period,  that  the  in- 
digent classes  had  a  legal  claim  on  the  revenues  of 
he  clergy.  In  1391  it  is  declared  that,  in  all  ap- 
propriations of  tithe  for  the  support  of  monastic  in- 
stitutions, a  certain  portion  should  be  set  apart  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor. 

In  these  regulations  we  see  the  foundation  of  our 
present  system  of  poor-laws ;  and  instead  of  referring 
their  origin  to  the  43d  Elizabeth,  we  ought  only  to 
ascribe  the  concentration  and  development  of  an 
ancient  practice  that  had  prevailed  for  some  ages 
before  her  time.  It  is  apparent,  indeed,  from  the 
acts  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  from  others  in 
the  public  statutes  which  might  be  quoted,  that  for 
nearly  two  centuries  prior  to  the  Reformation,  the 
legislature  was  sedulously  struggling  against  the  evil 
which  accompanied  the  transition  from  slavery  to 
free  labour,  and  that  their  policy  was  directed  to  ob- 
jects similar  to  those  which  now  engage  attention, 
namely,  to  analyse  the  mass  of  vagabondage,  impos* 
ture,  and  real  destitution,  which  infests  society,  to 
punish  the  former  and  relieve  the  latter.  Branding, 
whipping,  imprisonment,  and  setting  in  the  stocks, 
were  the  punishments  chiefly  employed  for  the  sup- 
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praftsiDa4>r  vagrancy.  Schdan  were  iiabla  to  tliM# 
penalties  unless  provided  with  written  testimankb 
ftom  the  chancellor  of  their  respective  anivenities* 
8ailot«,  soldiers,  and  travellers  were  also  to  be  pco«* 
▼idad  with  passports,  and  were  required  to  trwfel 
homewards  by  the  straightest  road.  Artificers  and 
htboaren  (1 1  Henry  Vil.  c.  2)  were  forbidden  to  plajf 
at  uniawftil  garnet,  except  during  Christmas,  and  two 
jastices  were  empowered  to  restrain  the  comrooa 
telling  of  ale  in  towns  and  places  where  they 
should  think  expedient,  and  to  take  surety  of  ale* 
bouse  keepers  for  their  good  behaviour  as  they 
Aight  be  advised  at  the  time  of  the  scssiont.  All 
^ese  enactments,  however,  evince  a  great  im« 
provement  in  the  condition  of  the  people;  while 
Ihey  show  that  their  newly-acquired  liberties  were 
accompanied  with  those  excesses  and  disorders 
which  mostly,  for  a  season,  attend  Uieir  first  en* 
joyment. 

By  an  act  passed  in  1^30,  beggars  were  divided 
into  two  classes ;  namely*  the  aged  and  impotent,  and 
vagabonds  and  idle  persons;  and  justices  were  em- 
powered to  license  persons  of  the  first  description  to 
beg  within  certain  precincts.  Their  names  were  di« 
ffoctcd  to  be  registered,  and  to  be  ccrtiBed  at  the  next 
aetsioiit.  Begging  without  a  licence,  or  without  the 
Kmits  assigned,  subjected  to  imprisonment  in  the 
stocks  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  to  feeding  on 
bread  and  water.  Able* bodied  vagabonds  found 
begging,  were  flogged  at  the  cart*s  tail,  and  then 
mom  to  retom  to  their  places  of  birth,  or  wbice 
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they  last  dwelt  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and 
there  put  themselves  to  labour. 

It  is  probable,  inconveniences  arose  from  begging 
being  authorized  by  the  legislature ;  for,  within  five 
yearsy  several  material  alterations  were-  mado  in 
the  laws  respecting  the  impotent  poor.  In  the 
S7th  Hen.  VIIL  c.  25,  we  have  a  near  approxi* 
ttiation  to  the  principles  of  the  poor-rate ;  the  pie- 
tmble  states  that  it  had  not  been  provided  **  bev 
poor  people  and  sturdy  vagabonds  should  be  ordeied 
at  their  repaire  and  coming  into  their  countries,  nor 
bow  the  inhabitants  of  every  hundred  should  be 
Aargedfor  their  relief e^  nor  yet  for  the  setting  and 
keeping  in  worke  and  labour  the  said  valiant  beggaie 
at  their  repaire  into  every  hundred  of  this  realme.*' 
From  these  ezpressioni,  the  legislature  seems  to 
kave  been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  coropuisory 
maintenance ;  and  although  a  regular  tax  for  that 
purpose  was  not  immediately  imposed,  yet  it  n  clear^ 
from  the  regulations  of  the  statute,  that  the  poor, 
even  at  this  period,  should  be  maintained  by  the 
public. 

The  act  makes  it  obligatory,  under  a  penalty  of 
twenty  shillings  a  month  on  the  head  officer  and. 
householder  of  every  parish,  to  maintain  by  the  0(d» 
lection  of  voluntary  and  charitable  alms,  the  poor  of 
their  parbh  in  such  a  way,  that  ^^  none  of  them  of  very 
necessity  be  compelled  to  go  openly  on  begging.*' 
The  alms  to  be  collected  on  Sundays,  holidays,  mad 
festivals.  Every  minister  m  their  sermons,  collations, 

beads,  confessions,  and  at  the  makin|f 
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ef  w3k,  are  feqaired  to  **  exKorty  movey  stir,  and 
pcoToke  people  to  be  liberal  in  contributiont  towards 
the  comfort  and  relief  of  the  poor,  impotent,  de^ 
crepid,  indigent,  and  needy  people,  and  for  setting 
nnd  keeping  to  work  the  able  poor."  Certain  of  the 
poor  are  directed  twice  or  thrice  every  week  to  go 
roaod  and  collect  from  each  householder  his  broken 
meat  and  refuse  drink,  for  equal  distribution  among 
the  indigent;  but  precautions  are  taken  by  fines  and 
penalties,  to  guard  against  the  embezslement  of  the 
parochial  alms  and  doles  by  constables  and  church- 
wardens. 

Similar  regulations,  originating  in  similar  causes, . 
were  about  this  period  adopted  on  the  continent  re-  \ 
specting  the  poor.    In  1531  the  emperor  Charles  V.  \ 
published  a  long  edict  in  the  Netherlands  against    ' 
Tagrancy;  wherein  it  was  declared,  that  the  trade 
of  begging  created  idleness  and  led  to  bad  courses ; 
none,  therefore,  except  mendicant  friars  and  pilgrims, 
were  permitted  to  beg  under  pain  of  imprisonment  and 
whipping.     All  poor  persons  who  had  resided  in  the 
provinces  a  whole  year,  were  directed  to  remain  in 
the  places  where  they  were  settled,  and  were  to 
diare  in  the  alms  that  were  ordered  them.     Col- 
lections for  this  purpose  were  to  be  made  at  poor- 
houses,  brotherhoods,  and  hospitals;  and  the  ma* 
gistrates  were  to  collect  alms  in  the  churches  and 
private  houses  once  or  twice  every  week.  Idlers  and 
rogues  were  to  be  compelled  to  work.    Poor  women 
and  orphan  children  were  to  be  provided  for,  and 
the  latter  put  to  school  and  taught  on  Sundays  and 
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holidays  their  paternotter,  creed,  and  ten  command- 
aeais:  and*  at  a  proper  age»  to  be  placed  out  in 
aenice  or  trade.* 

•    Such  were  the  lawa  enacted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor,  the  regulation  of  wages,  and  other  matters 
immedialely  affecting  the  labouring  claases;  although 
lliey  do  not  evince  much  knowledge  of  political 
aeonomy  in  the  legislature,   they  show  a  spirit  of 
benevolence,  and  even  of  justice.     The  prominent 
evils  which  afflicted  society  after  the  decline  of  vas- 
salage, were  the  vast  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  who  were  Mo,  but  unwilling,  to  work,  and  of 
those  who  were  real  objects  of  commiseration,  and 
without  claim  on  others,  or  the  means  of  supporting 
4usmielves.     Hence,  the  objects  of  legislation  war 
twofold — preventive  and  charitable;  to  coerce  the 
idle  vagrant  into  habits  of  industry,  and  to  relieve 
the  infirm,  aged,  and  real  unfortunate.     The  same 
objects  have  continued  to  eng^e  attention  from  the 
fimrteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century :  the  great  ob- 
jaci  of  our  vagrant  ami  poor-laws  being  to  punish 
tba  idle,  and  relieve  the  necessitous ;   and  the  chiet 
difference  between  the  two  periods  is,  that  in  tha 
Ifdier  the  difficulty  is  not  to  subdue  reckless  vaga^ 
l^dage,  but  to  find  productive  sources  of  employ- 
fl^fiiit. 

\  '      *  Aadenen't  Hittory  tf  Cgmmrcf,  vol.  ii.  p.  5S. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

latiiMwa  if  tl>e  lUfowmfawi  oo  Property,  tad  the 

Ibe  L^booriaip  Cltmm  fwmfaee  WeeUh  of  the  Ilpl%i0« 
Heneei  MaatikeD  Notiou  on  the  HoepitaUtjr  of  the  Cm- 
▼eutnl  Bodiei    Increeae  of  Mendicity,  and  oereie  Laws  |br 


Th%  influence  of  the  Reformation  on  the  conditioti 
of  ikt  Inboaring  classes  has  been  greatly  exaggerated 
or  misundeiBtood.    That  great  event  affected  much 
more  the  property  than  the  industry  of  the  commir- 
nity  ;  by  causing  a  transfer  of  a  large  portion  of  th^ 
soil  of  the  kingdom  from  the  spiritual  corporations  into 
the  bands  of  lay  individuals.     The  effect  of  this  new 
disposition   of  ecclesiastical   possessions   has  been 
▼ariousiy  represented  by  writers.     Discontent  is  in- 
separable from  the  reform  of  every  established  prac- 
tice and  institution.     Those  who  profit  by  abuses, 
and  those  who  benefit  by  iheir  removal,  must  view 
io  different  lights   and  hold  forth  different  repre- 
sentations of  measures  by  which  they  are  oppositely 
affected.     Of  the  favourable  influence  of  the  Reform 
mation  on  the  progress  of  national  wealth  no  donbt 
can  exist  at  this  day ;   since  every  one  is  aware  that 
incorporate  bodies  are  little  adapted  to  the  success* 
lul  pursuit  of  either  commerce  or  agriculture  ;  and 
It  is  evident  from  the  Mortmain  Act,  passed  in  the 
reignof  Henry  VII.,  that  government  had  become 
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fully  sensible  of  the  hurtful  tendency  of  the  Yait 
accumulations  of  the  religious  houses.  It  is  not  so 
much  the   excellence  of  our  political  institutions 
as  the  Reformation^  which,  by  severing  the  pro- 
perty of  the  community  from  an  indolent  priesthood, 
has   enabled  the  people  to  take  the  lead  of  the 
stations  of  Europe  in  the  career  of  wealth  and  hiteU 
Itgence.     Had  the  vast  possessions  of  the  clergy 
remained  tied  up  in  their  hands,  it  must  have  formed 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the 
productive  power  of  the  country,  and  it  would  pro- 
bably have  presented  no  more  distinguished  speo 
tacle  of  internal  improvement  than  those  states  of 
the  continent  that  continued  for  centuries  later  the 
Tictims  of  an  impoverishing  superstition. 

The  amount  of  revenue  ingulfed  by  an  insa* 
tiable  priesthood  cannot  now  be  precisely  ascer- 
tained. Of  the  annual  value  of  388  religioiis 
houses,  we  have  no  estimate ;  but  computing  the 
value  of  these  in  the  same  proportion,  as  of  the  653 
of  which  we  have  the  returns,  the  total  revenue  of 
the  1 04 1  houses  in  England  and  Wales  was  273, 1 06/., 
^— a  prodigious  sum  in  those  days  if  we  consider  the 
lelative  value  of  money,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
national  income.  Incredible  as  this  revenue  is,  it 
was  only  the  reserved  rents  of  manors  and  demesnes, 
without  including  the  tithes  of  appropriations,  fines, 
heriots,  renewals,  deodands,  &c.,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  amounted  to  twice  as  much.  Upon 
good  authority  it  is  stated  the  clergy  were  pro- 
prietors of  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  and, 
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ovt  of  the  duee  remaining  tenthsy  thus  kindly  left  to 
king,  lofds,  and  commons,  were  the  foar  namerons 
orders  of  mendicants  to  be  maintained,  against 
•whom  no  gate  could  be  shut,  to  whom  no  provision 
could  be  denied,  and  from  whom  no  secret  could  be 
concealed.  Such  representations  of  ecclesiastical 
cupidity  would  appear  inadmissible,  were  they  not 
corroborated  by  more  recent  instances  in  the  state 
of  church  property  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France  be- 
fore the  reyolution,  and  of  Ireland  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Although  the  policy  of  dissolving  the  monastic 
Institutions  is  unquestionable,  there  may  reasonably 
prevail  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  appn^ 
priation   of  their  confiscated   revenues.     The  wily 
and  self-willed  monarch,  indeed,  who  ventured  on 
this  great  measure  may  be  justly  charged  with  a 
breach  of  faith.     It  is  well  known  that  Henry  VIIL, 
to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  parliament  in  his 
project  of  spoliation,  declared  that  the  revenues  of 
the  abbeys  should  not  be  converted  to  the  king*s 
private  use,  but  applied  towards  the  exigencies  of 
state,  and  that  no  demands  should   in   future  be 
made  on  his  subjects  for  loans,  subsidies,  and  other 
aids.     At  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  how- 
ever, no  provision  was  made  to  carry  the  king*s  pro- 
mises into  effect ;  and  Lord  Coke  remarks,  that  the 
king,  in  the  very  year  when  the  great  and  opulent 
priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  was  suppressed, 
demanded  subsidies  both  from  the  laity  and  clergy. 
The  parties  who  ultimately  benefited  by  the  disso* 
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ImSoD  were  the  acisfocracyy  wlw  acquired  not  ob^ 
the  chief  portion  of  the  tbbey-landi,  bat  the  nn- 
serotts  benefices  and  tithes  appropriated  to  them.  » 
it  has  been  represented  by  some,  that  the  AefSar- 
nation  operated  unfavourable  on  the  intereats  of  the 
working  classes,  by  depriving  tliemof  the  aUnsgiiiu|p 
wd  hospitality  of  the  conventual  bodies.   The  gnel 
northern  rebellion  has  been  ascribed  by  Mr.  Haltam^ 
to  the  summary  abolition  of  the  religious  houaea,  uad. 
h  is  apparent,  (rom  the  language  of  the  popular  baUede 
of  the  time,  the  poor  were  hostile  to  their  dissohitioiai 
Bttt  this  dissatisfaction  may  have  originated  ia  the 
ignorance  of  the  people,  and  the  power  possessed  by 
the  clergy  to  impress  them  with  mistaken  apprap> 
hensionsof  the  tendency  of  the  Reformation.  While 
the  people  continue  unenlightened,  they  must  alwaya 
continue  subject  to  their  superiors,   or  those  whe 
possess  influence  enough  to  direct  or  delude  theeK 
A  similar  union  of  selfishness  and  vulgar  apprebea* 
ekm  opposed  the  opening  of  turnpike-roads,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  cow-pox,  steam-carriages,  and 
nadiiDery.     With  respect  to  the  charitable  doles  of 
the  convents.   Sir  F.  Edtm,  with  reason,  greatly 
doubts,  whether  the  monasteries  generally,  troubled 
themselves  with  relieving  the  poor  that  did   not 
immediately  belong  to  their  own  demesnes.     The 
eame  sort  of  charity  was  usually  practised  by  th^ 
'-'  nobility  on  their  estates.     The  truth  is,  the  abbeys 
i    were  more  burdened  with  the  rich  than  the  poor. 
i  Sberi£Es  and  other  great  men  often  travelled  from 
abbey  to  abbey  with  great  retinues,  and  bcsidee 
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ngftling  tkeuelvea  at  each,  extorted  coQsiderablB 
pwsaati  at  tkeir  departuie.  That  the  charity  of  th^ 
mooka  was  not  very  lively  might  be  inferred  froai 
their  conduct  in  respect  of  the  appropriate  livingn. 
By  masses  and  obits*  and  other  sanctimonioiu  pn^ 
tests,  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  a  large  aassh 
ber  of  the  richest  benefices  in  the  kingdom ;  instead 
of  applyiag  the  incomes  of  these  to  the  purposes  of 
religtoa  and  charity,  they  perverted  them  to  the 
enriching  of  their  own  fraternities,  and  a  compulsory 
act  of  the  legislature  (15  R.  11.  c.  6.)  was  necessary 
to  compel  them  to  restore  to  the  poor  a  portion  of 
their  r^hti,  and  allow  a  decent  maintenance  to  the 
parish  priest. 

The  merits  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  sove- 
reign under  whose  auspices  it  was  efiected,  are  very 
difierent  questions.  Henry  V'lll.,  it  is  now  admitted* 
was  determined  iu  his  conduct,  more  by  persona) 
resentments,   by   low   prejudices,  and    motives  of 
avarice,  than  just  indignation  against  the  abuses  of 
monastic  institutions.     But  the  vices  of  the  indi* 
vidual,  in  this  instance,  happily  tended  to  the  public 
benefiL     How   favourable   the    new  disposition   of 
ecclesiastical   estates   was  to  the  advancement  of 
national  wealth  has  been  adverted  to,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  advantages 
were  still  more  indisputable.   Knowledge  was  incom- 
patible with  the  power  of  the  monks  whose  influence 
was  founded  on   the  general  belief  of  miracles* 
the  sanctity  of  relics,  and  other  pious  frauds,  to 
which  popular  enlightenment  would  have  been  fatal* 
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Hence  tlieir  dispersion  became  a  necessary  piiB* 

mmary  to  freedom  of  discossion,  and  the  geneial 

diffusion  of  science  and  literature.     It  u  diflBcnlt 

•to  imagine  how  the   religious  orders  themselTCS 

^onld  suffer  by  the  change  in  their  condition.    A 

life  of  celibacy,  seclusion,  and  the  unceasing  iteia- 

tion  of  religious  solemnities  is  so  unnatural,  that  it 

could  not  be  favourable  either  to  virtue  or  happtnett. 

If  exempt  from  the  cares  of  life,  they  were  also  vn- 

participant,  without  hypocrisy   or   a  violation  of 

religious  vows,  of  its  pleasures;  it  was  an  nnnatmal 

and  artificial  mode  of  existence,  which  could  only 

have  originated  in  the  most  gloomy  and  mistaken 

notions  of  religious  duty. 

The  great  increase  of  monasteries  was  the  radical 
inconvenience  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  every 
other  disadvantage  attending  that  communion  was 
inseparably  connected  with  their  institution.-  Papal 
usurpations,  the  tyranny  of  the  inquisition,  the  mnU 
tiplication  of  holidays,  all  these  fetters  on  liberty 
and  mdustry,  were  derived  from  the  regular  clergy. 
They  also  fostered  a  vicious  dependence  among  the 
laity,  by  supporting  a  numerous  and  idle  poor, 
whose  sustenance  depended  upon  what  was  daily 
distributed  as  alms  at  the  gates  of  the  religious 
houses.  Upon  the  total  dissolution  of  these,  the  in- 
convenience of  thus  encouraging  habits  of  indolence 
and  beggary,  was  quickly  felt  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  and  abundance  of  statutes  were  made,  in  the 
Kign  of  Henry  Vllf.,  for  providing  for  the  poor 
and  impotent,  which,  as  the  preambles  of  some  of 
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dieoi  fecite,  had  of  Iste  jem  strmngely  increased. 
TIhs  efil  ao  doubt  was  occasioned  by  tbe  expubion 
4>f  the  idigious»  as  well  as  the  cessation  of  the 
accttstomed  diaritable  doles.    By  the  soppreasion  of 
the  nonasterieSy  50,000  monks  were  converted  into 
miserable  state  pensioners;  and,  unaccustomed  to 
Mht  actiFs  exertkms  of  industry,  were  thrown  among 
Che  busy  crowd,  to  whose  manners  and  modes  of 
lift  a  long  seclusion  from  the  world  had  rendered 
them  indifferent.      The  necessary  consequence  of 
fbicing  io  many  helpless  individuals  into  society, 
was  to  add  to  the  amount,  and  still  more  to  aggra- 
vate the  spectacle  of  wretchedness  and  vagabondage, 
under  which  the  community  had  so  long  suffered 
and  the  legislature  vainly  essayed  to  subdue. 

The  state  of  the  market  of  labour,  for  many  years 
before  and  aflLer  the  Reformation,  presented  a  con* 
trast  to  tbe  present ;  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  former 
era  not  being  to  find   sources  of  productive    em* 
ployment  for  the  working  people,  but  to  bring  them 
into  habits  of  industry.     To  conquer  the  propensity 
to  **  idleness  and  vagabondries,'*  most  severe  laws 
were  enacted  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.     In 
the  preambles  to  the  1st  Edw.  VI.  c.  3,  it  is  declared, 
*'  that  the  godly  acU  which  had  hitherto  been  framed 
on  the  subject  had  not  had  the  successe  which  might 
have  been  wished***  and  which  is  partly  ascribed  to 
the  "  foolish  pitie  and  roercie,  of  those  who  should 
have  seene  the  same  g^ly  laws  executed."     It  is 
then  provided,  that  if  any  person  refuse  to  labour, 
^nd  hve  idly  three  days,  he  shall  be  branded  with  a 
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otiUittl  MOB  9m  the  breast  with  the  letter  V,  and  be 
)ii%«iif«d  the  <lsoe  for  two  years  of  the  person  who 
iaiihficd  against  the  idler.  And  the  master  is  d»> 
NCled  to  feed  his  slave  with  bread  and  water^  or 
SMsll  drink,  and  such  refuse  meat  as  he  thinks 
|voper :  and  to  cause  his  slave  to  woric  by  beatii^ 
fm  diaining'  him.  If  the  slave  absconds  for  fourteen 
days,  he  is  condemned  to  slavery  for  life;  and  if  he 
rens  away  a  second  time,  he  is  liable  to  suffer  death 
as  a  felon.  These  enactments  were  too  severe  even 
for  the  age,  and  were  speedily  repealed.  The  latter 
part  of  the  statute  provides  that  certain  of  the  poor 
shall  be  employed  by  the  town,  or  by  individuals 
who  would  provide  tliem  meat  and  drink  for  their 
work.  This  is  the  mode  by  which  the  poor  in  many 
of  the  parishes  in  the  south  of  England  are  main- 
tained. They  are  called  roundsmeny  from  going 
lonnd  tlie  town  from  house  to  house  to  solicit 
phyment. 
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ttad  to  the  influeuce  of  the  RefomuitioB  on  pnqperty 
and  the  cooditioQ  of  the  kbooriBg  clMset,  it  is  irn- 
portent  to  mark  the  progreu  of  the  middle  orders 
about  the  same  period. 

In  parsttiag  the  various  occupations  of  iadoslry, 
Ihe  people -had  discovered  the  means  of  emancipating 
themselves  from  feudal  servitude  :  and  the  nobilitj, 
p  judieiouslj  preferring  a  torn  of  expense,  which 
promoted  the  arts,  to  the  coarse  enjoyments  of 
baronial  splendour,  which  were  the  source  of  idle- 
ness and  disorder,  had  necessarily  exchanged  their 
personal  authority  for  private  luxury  and  comfort. 
While  their  individual  influence  over  their  depend- 
ents was  thus  gradually  wasting  away,  their  col- 
lective preponderance  in  the  scale  of  government 
which  had  oAen  enabled  them  to  resist,  even  kingly 
power,  with  success,  was  completely  overthrown 
by  the  destructive  wars  between  the  Yorkists  and 
Lsncasterians.  So  many  ancient  families  were  an- 
aihtlated  in  the  contest,  and  so  many  noblemen  on 
both  sides  perished  either  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold, 
tiiat  Henry  Vil.  could  only  summon  twenty-eight 
peers  to  his  first  parliament :  nor  was  the  number 
Oiuch  increased  during  his  reign;  only  thirty-six 
temporal  peers  vrere  summoned  to  the  first  parliament 
of  Henry  Vlll.  By  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
tjeries,  the  ecclesiastical  branch  of  the  aristocracy 
was  destroyed;  and  many  of  the  obstacles  that  had 
opposed  the  progress  of  industry  being  removed,  the 
middling  rai^  insensibly  advanced  to  wealth  and 
isdepeadtnoe;  although  it  is  jnstly  obMrred  by 
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Hmne,  that  in  the  interval  between  the  fall  of  the 
nobles  and  the  rise  of  this  order,  many  of  onr  mo- 
narchs  availed  themselves  of  the  times,  and  assvaied 
an  authority  almost  absolute. 

Other  causes  had  materially  contributed  to  lessen 
the  ascendancy  of  the  aristocratic  orders.     It  had 
been  the  sage  policy  of  Henry  VII.  to  unfetter  the 
territorial  possessions  of  the  great  landholders,  and 
thereby  promote  a  more  general  partition  of  propria* 
tary  influence.    The  statutes  which  enabled  die  no* 
bility  to  alienate  their  estates,  the  seizure  and  tale 
of  the  abbey-lands,  and  the  general  effects  of  m- 
creasing  opulence  must  have  powerfully  operated 
towards  a  more  equal  division  of  property,  than  ooaU 
possibly  have  taken  place  in  times  when  the  nation 
was  poorer,  and  the  shackles  of  mortmain  and  entails 
more  rigidly  observed.     Under  the  influence  of  this 
policy,  a  great  portion  of  the  estates  of  the  nobility 
and  church  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  GouiiTmir 
GENTLEMEN, — an  intermediate  order  of  proprieCora 
which  was  now  fast  increasing  in  uumbor  wad  in* 
portance,  and  forming  a  new  and  influential  sectioB 
of  society.    Contemporary  with  the  rise  of  this  dass, 
was  the  decay,  and  ultimate  extinction  of  the  cottsir 
tenantry,  which  was  a  consequence  necessarily  va* 
suiting  from  the  improved  state  of  agriculture.    The 
half-starved  proprietor  of  ten  or  twenty  acres,  will 
often  be  persuaded  to  part  with  his  land  to  a  rich 
neighbour^  who  farms,  with  peculiar  advantages  on 
a  larger  scale.    These  changes,  which  indicated  in* 
creasing  wealth,  caused  no  little  alarm  to  the  l^ia* 
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Ifttare;  «kl  k  was  often  attempted  to  **  make  fanim 
and  hoQies  of  httabandry  of  a  standard  ;*'  a  dertce,. 
wUcb  Loid  Baoon  di^ifies  with  the  appellation  of 
^  piofound  and  admirable  1"  The  mistaken  idea  of 
|im^tt%g  the  sixe  of  farms,  appears  to  bear  some  ana-^ 
logy  to  the  late  doctrine  of  equality  in  possessions, 
and  would  have  been  alike  hostile  to  improvement, 
cnlerprisey  and  national  wealth. 

Another  change  in  society  may  be  noticed  about 
this  period  in  the  decline  of  cities  and  boroughs. 
In  the  3d  Henry  VIII.  c.  8,  it  is  remarked  that  most 
cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  corporate,  had  Dedlen 
into  decay,  and  were  no  longer  inhabited  by  mer- 
chants and  men  of  substance,  but  principally  by 
brewers,  vintners,  fishmongers,  and  other  victuallers, 
which  is  the  state  of  many  country  towns,  where  the 
only  business  carried  on  u  created  by  the  consump* 
tion  of  the  inhabitants.     Mr.  Hume  ascribes  the  de* 
cay  of  provincial  towns  to  the  establishment  of  a 
more  regular  police  and  stricter  administration  of 
justice,  which,  by  the  greater  protection  they  af- 
forded, encouraged  men  of  property  to  retire  into 
the  country.     But  the  principal  cause  was  doubtless 
the  decline  of  corporate  immunities,  which  though 
useful  in  the  early  establishment  of  towns  for  their 
■ecnrity,  yet  when  industry  had  taken  firm  root  in 
the  kingdom,  became  not  only  unnecessary  but  op- 
pressive,  as  tradesmen  were  prevented  carrying  on 
their  occupatk>ns  within  them  unless  qualified  by 
patrimony,  apprenticeship,  or  purchase.    Manufiic* 
toieis,  no  loafer  requiring  the  protection  of  corpora* 
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Ijogg,  settled  in  places  enjoying  local  adTaatsges  b^tt 

adapted  to  their  pursuits,  and  where  they  were  an- 

fettered  by  chartered  immunities.    That  inch  wii 

die  case  is  evinced  by  the  flourishing  state  of  the 

•pen  towns  in  the  sixteenth  century.     Birroinghain, 

even  in  Leland's  time,  was  eminent  for  its  cutleiy ; 

and  Manchester,  so  early  as  1552,  appears  to  hare 

been  a  place  of  considerable  importance.     An  act 

passed  in  that  year  notices  its  '*  cottons,  nigges,  and 

toes."     In  the  33d  Henry  VIII.  c.  15,  passed  in 

1541,  it  is  remarked,  that  Manchester  had  a  long 

tsme  been  well  inhabited ;  and  the  inhabitants  wdl 

set  to  work  in  making  of  cloths  as  well  of  linen  as  of 

woollen,  whereby  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town 

have  gotten  and  come  unto  riches  and  wealthy  ltv« 

iogs;  and  by  reason  of  great  occupying,  good  order, 

strict  and  true  dealing  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 

town,  many  strangers  as  well  of  Ireland  as  of  other 

places  had  resorted  thither.*' 

Notwithstanding  these  evidences  of  improvement, 
various  causes  continued  to  impede  the  progress  of 
national  industry.  One  of  these  was  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown  as  exercised  in  purveyance  and 
monopolies.  Of  the  oppressions  arising  from  the 
former,  Lord  Bacon  has  given  a  long  detail,  and 
with  regard  to  monopolies,  there  was  hardly  a  com- 
modity of  importance  that  was  not  tied  up  in  the 
grasp  of  a  patentee.  Iron,  tin,  leather,  paper,  starchy 
wool,  yam,  salt,  sea-coal,  and  beer,  form  but  a  small 
part  of  the  long  list  of  articles,  the  exclusive  sale  of 
vhkii  was  vested  in  individuals,  who  by  virtoe  of 
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their  pritileget  were  enabled  to  fix  on  commoditiet 
«n  arbitnury  and  extortionate  price:  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  might  veil  express  his  sor- 
|)rise  that  bread  was  not  of  the  number — an  omission, 
iioweTer,  which  has  been  subsequently  supplied,  if 
not  by  regal  by  aristocratic  cupidity. 

The  police  of  the  county  was  also  extremely  de* 
fective,  and  shows  that  the  community  was  far  from 
having  attained  a  general  state  of  order  and  security. 
This,  howerer,  did  not  result  from  a  lenient  inflic- 
tion of  criminal  punishment ;  for  never  were  severe 
laws  issued  in  greater  profusion  nor  executed  more 
vigorously,  and  never  did  the  unrelenting  vengeance 
of  justice  prove  more  ineffectual.  Harrison  assures 
us,  that  Henry  VIII.  executed  bis  laws  with  such 
severity  that  72,000  ''  great  and  petty  thieves  were 
put  to  death  during  his  reign."  He  adds,  that  even 
in  Elizabeth's  reign,  **  rogues  were  trussed  up 
apace ;"  and  that  there  was  not  *'  one  year  commonly 
wherein  300  or  400  of  them  were  not  devoured  and 
eaten  up  by  the  gallows  in  one  place  and  other." 
In  spite  of  these  sanguinary  punishments  the  coan« 
try  continued  in  a  dreadful  state  of  disorder.  Every 
part  of  the  kingdom  was  infested  with  robbers  and 
idle  vagabonds,  who,  refusing  to  labour,  lived  by 
plundering  the  peaceable]  inhabitants ;  and,  often 
strolling  about  the  country  in  bodies  of  300  or  400, 
they  attacked  with  impunity  the  sheepfolds  and 
dwellings  of  the  people.  The  laws  and  police  weie 
totally  inadequate  to  control  these  ruthless  spirits, 
who,  by  rendering  both  property  and  persons  mse* 

s 
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4Mli«icheckedthen8iiigpr(»peTit¥oftliecoiutrj.  !%• 
cause  of  these  outrages  may  be  partly  traced  to  Ike 
ohanges  which  had  just  then  taken  place  in  society; 
the  abolition  of  villanage  was  undoubtedly  both  jost 
And  beneficial ;  but  the  transition  of  a  large  body 
of  people,  still  comparatively  barbarous  and  ttain*» 
itructedyfrom  bondage  to  free  labour^was  natandly 
attended  with  transitory  outrage  and  confusioii. 

Besides  the  country  had  not  yet  attained  any  thin^ 
like  a  state  of  refinement  as  may  be  learnt  from  Dr'. 
^  Henry's  description  of  the  defecttre  system  of  edo*> 
cation  and  manners  still  prevalent  among  the  batfesr 
•ort.    Schools  were  rare ;  and  before  the  RefimMF- 
tion  young  men  were  educated  in  monasteries,  wia^ 
men  in  nunneries,  where  the  latter  were  instructed  in 
writing,  drawing,  confectionary,  and  needle-iporh, 
and,  what  were  then  regarded  as  female  aecompluilh 
nents,  in  physic  and  surgery.    The  acquisttioiKa  of 
the  former  were  limited  to  writings  and  a  tinctase 
probably  of  barbarous  Latin,  but  ignorance  m-SBS  so 
common  that  Fitzherbert  recommends  to  ffemthmem^ 
aoable  to  commit  notes  to  writing,  the  practice  ef 
Botching  a  stick  to  assist  their  memories.    When  ns- 
maved  from  these  eendnaries  to  the  houses  of  their 
parents,  both  sexes  were  treated  in  a  manner  that 
pfoduded  iroproTcment.     Domestic  manners  weie 
aivere  and  formal ;  a  haughty  reserre  was  aflfedad 
bf  the  6ki,  and  an  abject  deference  exacted  from  tbe 
yonnip.    8ons  when  arrired  at  manhood  are  rapvs. 
acaled  aa  standing  sileBt  and  uncovered  in  their  ik- 
lher*a.  pteaenoai   aad  daafhteia^  though  w< 
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vcre  plaoed  like  statues  at  the  cupboard,  nor  pei- 
mittcd  to  sit  and  repose  tbemsehes  otherwise  than 
by  kneeling  on  a  cushion  till  their  mother  retired. 
Omisoons  were  punished  by  stripes  and  bk)ws,  an4 
chastisement  was  carried  to  such  excess,  that  the 
daughters  trembled  at  the  sight  of  their  mother,  and 
the  sons  avoided  and  hated  their  father. 

The  diet  of  the  people  does  not  appear  to  have 
greatly  di£fered  from  the  present  In  cities  meat 
entered  into  the  general  consumption  of  the  inhi^ 
bitantk  But  the  food  of  agricultural  labourers  wm 
of  an  inferior  kind.  In  Henry  the  Eighth's  reigp 
bacon  seems  to  have  constituted  a  part  of  the  diet 
of  labourers,  but  this  only  in  inconsiderable  quanti- 
ties, and  it  is  probable  they  lived  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  husbandmen  in  the  north  o(  England  did 
in  the  last  centuiy,  and  the  Scotch  peasantry  do  in 
the  present,  their  food  consisting  chiefly  of  oat  and 
rye  bread,  milk,  and  pottage.  The  substantial  diet 
for  which  the  sixteenth  century  is  renowned  was 
limited  to  the  tables  of  persons  of  rank.  A  maid  of 
honour  of  Elizabeth's  court  perhaps  breakfasted  ofi 
beef-steaks,  but  the  ploughman  was  compelled  to  re- 
gale himself  on  barley  or  rye  bread  and  water-gruel. 
Of  dress  Moryson  observes,  *'  husbandmen  weare 
garmenu  of  course  cloth  made  at  home,  and  their 
wives  weare  gownes  of  the  same  cloth,  kirtles  of 
some  light  EtaSe  with  linaen  aprons,  and  cover  their 
heads  with  a  linnen  coyfe  and  a  felt  bat,  and  in  gene- 
al  their  linnen  is  course  and  made  at  home." 

1  cannot  more  appnqpnai^y  conclude  th^  chapter 

12 
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tlmn  bj  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  general  tendency 

-of  the  system  under  which  the  legislature  endea- 

■TDored  to  regulate  the  labouring  class  prior  to  the 

-introduction  of  the  great  and  final  act  of  Elizabeth  in 

1601  •    Experience  is  a  valuable  instructor,  and  we 

•derive  an  important  advantage  from  the  history  of 

the  poor  in  the  light  it  throws  on  the  tendency  of 

wqigestions  often  made  for  bettering  their  condition. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  the  price  of  labour  was 

^led  by  public  proclamation.    The  injurious,  if  not 

«itile,  tendency  of  this  interference,  hardly  needs 

"demonstration.    Tlie  price  of  labour,  like  that  of 

-dher  commodities,  is  best  determined  by  the  propor- 

tkm  between  the  supply  and  demand ;  and  it  cannot 

wkh  advantage,  either  to  workman  or  employer,  be 

Wgnlated  by  any  other  principle.     If  the  profits  of 

Vie  master  are  great,  his  capital  will  augment,  he 

will  be  enabled  to  employ  more  labourers,  and  the 

eompetition  being  increased,  the  rate  of  wages  will 

rite.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  profits  decline,  the  fund 

fcr  paying  wages  will  decline  also,  and  the  remune** 

Talion  of  the  labourer  will  be  abated.     But  how,  in 

•ither  case,  could  the  legislature  advantageously  fix 

either  a  minimum  or  maximum  of  wages  ?   To  com* 

fA  a  master  to  give  higher  wages  than  he  could 

«lbrd  and  would  be  voluntarily  disposed  to  give, 

■iiiit  necessarily  tend  to  his  impoverbhment  and  to 

destroy  his  branch  of  trade;  and  to  compel  him  to 

-give  lower  under  similar  circumstances,  would,  be- 

■dea  unnecessarily  depressing  the  workman,  tend  to 

keepbeck  the  supplyof  labour  adequate  to  thedemand. 
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Tliete  are  the  consequences  which  would  eosoo^ 
supposing  the  interference  of  the  legislature  efficient* 
But  the  fact  is,  it  would  be  nugatory.  Nothing  could 
prevent  the  master  giving,  nor  the  workman  taking, 
whatever  rate  of  wages  suited  their  respective  inte- 
Tests,  and  a'l  coercive  provisions  to  enforce  a  coBr 
trary  conduct  would  be  easily  evaded. 

I.  shall  only  notice  one  more  advantage  derivable 
from  the  history  of  the  poor.  It  has  been  some* 
times  suggested  that  a  modified  system  of  poor-laws 
should  be  introduced  into  Ireland.  This  might  be 
allowable,  by  way  of  familiarizing  the  inhabitants 
with  the  machinery  of  their  administration ;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  tliat  the  entire  system  would  at  length 
become  necessary.  In  England  a  similar  course 
was  tried,  and  it  was  only  after  the  failure  of  more 
lenient  methods  thecompulsory  principle  was  adopted. 
At  first  parishes  were  only  compelled  to  maintain 
their  poor,  and  this  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  by  the 
aid  of  alms  and  voluntary  donations  obtained  by  the 
gentle  exhortations  of  ministers  and  the  charitable 
persuasions  of  bishops.  But  it  was  soon  found  that 
neither  sufficient  funds  could  be  obtained  by  this 
means,  nor  would  the  collectors  for  the  poor  render 
faithful  accounts  of  the  sums  they  received.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  this  double  failure  that  5  Eliz. 
c.  3,  gives  a  power  to  the  bishops  to  commit  col- 
lectors to  gaol  till  they  settle  their  accounts ;  and 
the  statute  adds,  that  if  the  persons  who  had  been 
exhorted  by  the  bishop,  or  his  ordinary,  shall  '*  ob« 
stinatelj  refuse  to  give  weekly  to  the  relief  of  the 
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poor,  according  to  his  ability,  the  biAop,  or  Us 
ordinary,  shall  bind  him  by  recognizance  to  appoar 
at  the  quarter-sessions :  and  at  the  said  sessions,  Hie 
justices  shall  gently  persuade  and  more  him; "  and 
if  he  will  not  be  persuaded,  they  are  audiormd  to 
Imx  him  a  weekly  sum,  and  commit  htm  to  prison 
till  it  is  paid.  It  is  tlins  apparent  the  compnbory 
system  was  forced  on  the  legislature,  after  expe- 
rience of  the  failure  of  milder  expedients. 


CHAP.  VL 


Act  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth— Prorisioiui  of  the  £ii|^ish  Poor« 
laws  derived  from  Scotland— Curious  Expedients  tor  Relief 
of  the  Poor — ^Act  against  the  Erection  of  C&Otfgm — Ahna 

.  about  the  Incnase  of  the  Bletropolis^EjM— <f  IS^ptMkm 
—Pestilence— CoBporiaon  of  the  riHiliiahis  Afiwttk  te 
present. 

.  We  are  now  approaching  an  important  era  in  (he 
itistory  of  the  poor,  namely,  the  introduction  of  that 
system  of  compulsory  maintenance  which,  without 
material  alteration,  has  continued  for  upwards  of 
two  centuries.  The  long  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  filled 
4rith  statutes  for  suppressing  the  deficiencies  or  cor- 
recting the  errors  of  former  poor-laws.  In  the  year 
1597  several  acts  were  passed  relative  to  vagrancy 
and  mendicity,  and  the  provisions  of  former  acts 
m  some  degree  moulded  into  a  uniform  system. 
In  one  act  four  overseers  are  directed  to  be  chosen 
in  each  parish  for  setting  poor  childTen  and  others 
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is  wtmt  of  -cnptoymeDt  to  wtrk,  aod  for  raiftog* 
weekly  or  oUienrife,  a  ttock  of  naterials  .for  thut 
pwpose*      Juaticef  are  empowered  to  levy  the  rjt* 
by  distress :  and  for  the  relief  of  the  impoteat  poor 
tiM  ehurch wardens  and  oveneert  are  authoriiedy  with 
the  penaiition  of  the  kifds  of  maoort,  to  huild  eoa* 
veaieat  houiet  on  the  waste,  at  the  general  charge 
of  the  parieh,  and  to  place  inmates  of  more  luau/^ 
lies  than  one  in  each  cottage.     Parents  of  old, 
bUnd,  lame,  and  other  poor  persons,  are  bound  l» 
relieve  their  children  as  shonld  be  directed  at  the  ge- 
neral qnarter-aeesions,  on  penalty  of  twenty  shilUnga 
far  ereiy  BMNSth  they  ftuled  so  to  do.    And  begging, 
unless  ibrvictnals,  in  the  parish,  is  entirely  prohibited* 
Several  acts  were  also  passed  for  tlie  relief  of  soldiera 
S^  mariners,  and  every  parish  charged  a  certaia 
asm  weekly  for  their  maintenance. 

Increasing  inconveniences,  at  length,  prodnced 
the  memorable  43d   of  Elizabeth,  which  concen- 
trates in  one  act  the  accumulated  experience  of 
previous  years,  and  still  forms  the  groundwork  of 
•ur  poor-laws.     By  comparing  this  statute  with  the 
provisions  of  that  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph, 
it  appears  that  its  most  material  provisions  were  not, 
aa  many   erroneously   suppose,  originally   framed 
in   1601 :  on  the  contrary,  the  principal  clauses  ef 
the  39th  of  Elizabeth,  respecting  the  appointment  of 
overseers,  levying  the  rate,  setting  the  able  to  work, 
providing  relief  for  the  impotent,  and  bindiog  out 
children  apprentices,  were  copied  almost  verbatim* 
From  the  tenour  of  the  last  clause  in  this  great 
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latife  meatarey  it  was  evidently  intended  only  to  be 
csperimental.  It  was,  however,  continued  by  sub- 
saqaent  statutes ;  and,  by  the  16th  Car.  h  c.  4,  made 
ptfpetual. 

Although  Scotland  is,  for  the  most  part,  exempted 
from  the  poor-rate,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  compul* 
■aory  provision  for  the  poor  was  established  by  law 
Sb  that  kingdom  twenty-two  years  before  the  passing* 
^f  the  4dd  of  Elizabeth.  In  James  the  Sixth's  par- 
liiuiient,  held  at  Edinburgh  in  1579,  an  act  was 
pMsed  in  which  every  branch  of  the  English  system, 
th^  punishment  of  vagabonds — of  nmaway  servants 
•—the  mode  of  passing  soldiers  and  seamen  to  their 
parishes— the  regulation  of  hospitals  for  aged  and 
impotent  persons — the  settlements  of  the  poor — 
Ibdr  maintenance  by  the  parish — the  appointment 
of  overseers  and  collectors — the  manner  of  treating^ 
those  who  refuse  to  work — and  on  putting  out  poor 
children  apprentices — are  more  fully  detailed  than 
in  any  English  statute.  The  assessment  for  the  poor 
k  very  general  :  '*  the  hail  inhabitants  within  the 
paiochin"  are  to  be  *'  taxed  and  stented  according^ 
|o  the  estimation  of  their  substance,  without  excep- 
tion of  persones,  to  sik  oublie  (weekly)  charge  and 
contribution,  as  sail  be  thocht  expedient  and  suf-- 
ficient  to  sustcine  the  saidis  pure  peopil."  * 

*  Eden*s  Hut.  Poor,  Scotti^  Acts,  \6Qf,  1,  1417.  It  i* 
<ha  opinion  of  Sir  F.  Eden  tLat  many  of  the  prorUioni  of 
Eb^bb  parlianienu  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  respecting  the 
framed  in  conformity  with  the  policy  of  their  northern 
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It  is,i]npoM3>le,  at  this  distance  oftime,  to  form: 
any  accitnte  idea  of  the  comparative  number  of  the 
receifers  and  payers  of  parodiial  contributions  im- 
Jttediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  poor-rate* 
>Qir  F*  Eden  was  of  opinion  that,  at  the  period  he 
wrote  (I797)»  the  pauper  class  constituted  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  community  tham  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries.  But  the  fact  is,  though  the  act  of  1601 
empowered  parishes  to  levy  a  poor-rate,  it  was  not 
for  many  years  after  carried  into  execution  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  author  of  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1693,  entitled  *'  Bread  for  the  Poor/' 
says  that, "  though  parbhes  were  enabled  (by  the  4dd 
of  Elizabeth)  to  make  rates,  and  the  owners  of  estates 
obliged  to  the  payment,  yet,  in  many  placespn^ 
such  rates  were  made  in  twenty  or  thirty  years^iftef^' 

It  is  probable  that  the  dearth  of  com  and  other 
articles  of  subsistence  which  took  place  towards  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  greatly  accelerated  the 
passing  of  the  act  for  raising  a  compulsory  poor- 
rate.  In  1587  wheat  rose  to  3/.  4s.  the  quarter ;  in 
1594  it  was  21.  16#.,  and  in  1595,  2/.  13s.  4d.  the 
quarter.  For  several  years  there  had  been  a  suc- 
cession of  bad  weather  and  scanty  crops.  In  the 
year  1601,  however,  the  season  was  more  favour- 
able ;  which,  by  rendering  the  condition  of  the  poor 
more  comfortable,  concurred  to  recommend,  even 
beyond  its  deserts,  the  new  measure  of  the  l^is* 
lature. 

Among  the  various  funds  appropriated  to  the  re«» 
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lief  of  the  poor,  previous  to  the  act  of  1601,  may  be 
mentioned  pecuniary  forfeitures  which,  for  many 
statutable  offences,  especially  those  relative  to  pro- 
feneness  and  immorality,  are  now  applied  in  aid  of 
the  poor-rate.  As  early  as  1558,  churchwardens 
were  empowered  to  levy  twelvepence  upon  every 
parishioner  who  omitted  c^oing^  to  church  on  Sun- 
day. In  1570  a  moiety  of  the  forfeitures  for  detain- 
ing goods  belonging  to  a  l>ankrupt*s  estate  was  di- 
fected  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the  town 
in  which  the  bankrupt  was  resident;  and,  in  the 
•ame  parliament,  half  the  penalty  for  not  wearing  a 
woollen  cap  on  a  Sunday  was  appropriated  to  the 
wme  purpose.  One-third  of  tlie  fines  for  saying 
flBBSB,  and  other  offences  against  the  established 
i^rship,  were  given  to  the  poor  ;  also  penalties  for 
swearing,  'tippling,  and  disorderly  conduct  on  the 
Lord's  day.  It  is  not  improbable  these  various 
mulcts  for  offences  against  religion  and  moralitj 
were  intended  as  part  compensation  to  the  poor  for 
die  loss  they  had  sustained  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  and  new  disposition  of  ecclesiastical 
property. 

An  impression  appears  to  have  l>ecn  entertained, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries,  that  population  was  increasing  faster  than 
flie  funds  for  its  employment,  and  thiit  it  was  ne- 
eessary  to  discourage  its  further  augmcntatitm  by 
legislative  measures.  In  the  3 1st  year  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  a  curious  act  passed,  entitled  /In  Act  afrainst  the 
Erecting  and  Maintaining  of  Cotta get ^vrhich^  after 
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recituif  tlid  **  great  inconreniences  have  been  foond 
Iqr  experience  to  grow  by  the  electing  and  buiklnig^ 
of  great  numbera  and  multitude  of  cottages,  which 
an  daily  more  and  more  increased  in  many  pavts  of 
this  realm,'*  enacts  that,  for  the  time  to  come,  no 
wmA  tenement  shall  be  erected,  unless /birr  ocret  of 
land  be  attached  to  it.*    With  a  similar  riew  was 
the  act  or  proclamation  (for  in  Elizabeth's  reign  they 
were  neatly  synonymous)  issued  in  1581,  foibidding^ 
Ae  erection  of  new  buildings  within  diree  miles  of 
Ike  dty  gates,  and  limiting  the  number  of  inmates 
is  a  houae  to  one  family.  In  the  year  1630  Charles  I. 
iasoed  a  similar  proclamation  against  building  houses 
on  new  foundations  in  London  or  Westminster,  or 
srithin  three  miles  of  the  city  or  the  king^s  palaces. 
The  proclamation  also  forbade  the  receiving  of  in- 
mates in  houses,  which  (it  was  said)  would  multi- 
ply the  inhabitants  to  such  an  excessire  number, 
thait  they  could  neither  be  governed  nor  fed !    There 
are,   however,  some  judicious  regulations  in  this 
proclamation  for  the  prevention  of  fires  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.      AH  new 
houses  are  directed  to  have  party  walls  and  fronts  of 
brick ;  and  the  windows  to  be  higher  than  wide,  both 
isr  the  admission  of  air,  and  for  rendering  the  piers 
between  them  more  solid  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been.     These  provisions  have  been  consider- 

'  *  In  the  yetr  1638  there  wns  a  special  oommissioii  froM 
CiMriM  L  lor  trnkning  dus  mMtmUu^Rfmgr'i  Fmitrm,  10, 156. 
Tbe  act  of  Elisabeth  ia  repealed  by  15  Geo.  III. «.  O. 
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ably  enlarged  by  subflequent  statutes,  particularly 
by  the  Building  Act,  the  enforeing  of  which  (though 
imperfect  in  its  provisions)  has  doubtless  greatly 
contributed  towards  the  health,  the  safety,  and  the 
b^uty  of  the  metropolis. 

/  The  deterioration  in  the  cirumstances  of  the  peo- 
ple, no  less  than  the  public  acts,  are  evidence  of 
the  increasing  pressure  of  population.  In  1495  ft 
labourer  could  purchase  with  his  wages  199  pints  of 
wheat;  in  the  year  1593  only  82  pints;  in  1610 
only  46  pints.  So  that  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  ft 
labourer  could  obtain  only  one- fourth  part  of  the 
If^essaries  and  conveniences  which  he  obtained  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.*  The  increase  of  indigenoft 
v^as  accompanied  with  its  usual  calamity,  an  increase 
of  crime.  A  magistrate  of  Somersetshire,  writing  in 
1596,  affirms  that  *'  forty  persons '^had  been  exe- 
cuted in  that  county  in  a  year,  for  varioua  felonies, 
thirty-five  burnt  in  the  hand,  thirty-seven  whipped, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  discharged;  that 
those  who  were  discharged,  were  most  wicked  and 
desperate  persons,  who  never  would  come  to  any 
good,  because  they  would  not  work,  and  none  would 
take  them  into  service:  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  number  of  indictments,  the  fifth  part  of  the 
felonies  committed  in  the  county,  were  not  brought 
to  trial ;  and  the  greater  number  escaped  censure, 
either  from  the  superior  cunning  of  the  felons,  the 
remissness  of  the  magistrates,  or  the  foolish  lenity 

*  Onth§  GrmiHg  Enm  rf  PffmlMwR,  10.  Bj  John  Bsxtoo, 

LondoD,  laao. 


^Oepeoph.  That  die  olfar  coaBtm  of  Eaglaad 
ven  01  BO  betler  oondilioa  Ihaa  BoMctietihire,  aad 
4MIII9  of  tboB  in  ft  worse.*** 

Tbeitnigi^belweealawftiidcriniuudity — kgido. 
lion  end  a  gnmiog  population — ediemesof  diaihriila 
idief— and  the  increatiog  privalioos  of  the  people^ 
appear  to  liave  terminated  in  Uie  seyeie  viaitationeof 
iwatileace  in  theaocceeding  century.  In  the  year  1603 
WikeatliaB  36,000  personswereawept  off  in  London 
alone;  twenty  years  after,  about  die  same  number 
peridied;  in  1636  above  10,000  died;  and  68,596 
persons  died  in  the  bst  great  plague  of  1665 1  The 
conflagration  which  destroyed  the  city  occurred  in 
1666;  after  which,  die  pbgue  languished,  and  finally 
disappeared  from  the  bills  of  mortality  in  1679L 
The  destruction  of  capital  and  industiy,  involred  in 
these  terrible  disasters,  bad  a  sensible  influence  on 
ibe  progrett  of  the  country  during  the  next  hun- 
dred years.  Population  only  again  began  to  in- 
•crease  rapidly  about  the  year  1780.  From  the 
annrey  made  to  meet  the  Spanish  inTasion,  in  1575, 
4he  aggregate  population  of  the  kingdom  has  been 
•asdmated  at  four  and  a  half  millions.t  According 
lo  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Rickman,  it  amounted  only 
to  5,475,000  in  1700;  in  the  next  fifty  years,  it 
increased  only  about  a  million :  but,  in  the  fifty 
jears  that  have  elapsed,  from  1780  to  1831,  it  has 
increased  from  7,953/K>0,  to  13,894,574. 

In  the  <q[Mnion  of  Mr.  Barton,  the  present  state  of 

•  Umi's  iMt  ^lA«  Piir,  vol  L  p.  1  it. 
.    t  ftifiliiniit  t9  MmBffkftih  Britmmim,  vdL ir. p.  140. 
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tkit  eomitry  reiembles  that  which  marked  the  doae 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Both  periods  exhibit 
symptoms  of  the  population  having  outgrowa  the 
existing  means  of  emplo^nnient  and  subststeDce*^  In 
both  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  rate  of  wages^  and 
of  course,  in  the  means  of  procnring,  by  the  body 
of  the  people,  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  Ibod; 
needfal  clothing,  good  lodging,  and  the  other  ne* 
cessaries  of  life.  Let  us,  however,  hope,  that  the 
catastrophe  will  be  different;  and  that  the  ibre* 
knowledge  of  a  more  enlightened  age,  will  avert  die 
frightful  calamities  of  the  former  era ! 

AUliough  the  population,  on  the  accession  of  the 
Stuarts,  was  little  more  than  one-third  of  what  it  ii 
at  present,  it  appears  to  have  been  considered  «a^ 
cessive,  by  the  statesmen  of  that  day ;  and  dodM* 
less,  was  so  measured  by  the  productire  resonreee 
of  the  country :  for  the  redundancy  of  the  people  is 
not  to  be  estimated  by  their  numerical  amonat,  bat 
by  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  means  for  fiheir 
support,  accommodation,  and  employment.  We  wmef 
smile  at  the  fears  of  Charles  the  First,  that  the 
capital  would  become  so  large,  that  it  couU  neither 
be  "  governed  nor  fed."*  This,  howev^,  'nighC 
he  a  reasonable  apprehension  two  centurm  ago^ 
when  London  was,  doubtless,  a  huge  and  nn» 
s^tly  spectacle— appearing  something  like  modem 
Constantinople  to  an  European — without  police  er 
loeal  conveniences**     But  its  means  have  increased 


*  The  population  oT  tiM  city  •f  Umdtm,  is  tb*  WsaMiBg  of 
thslMlMnCiiry,  was  ■otawob  tow  thaa  140/)eo,  n^  Ihvaii* 
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with  its  wants,  and  our  ancestors  would  have  been 
quite  incredulous,  hftd  thcj  bten  told  that  it  would, 
hereafter,  contain  one-third  as  many  inhabitants  as 
lb*  wbote  eonalry  in  the  days  of  Lord  Burleigh;  and 
llMy  would  h«f«  bem  still  harder  of  belief  ,  had  they 
been  assured,  that  with  this  vast  assemblage  of 
human  beings,  it  was  more  orderly,  more  amply 
supplied  with  water  and  provisions,  more  salubrioui^ 
and  less  crowded,  than  when  it  contained  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  number.  What  would  have  been  a 
string  of  paradoxes  in  the  sixteenth  century,  have 
become  absolute  facts  in  the  nineteenth.  It  shows 
that  mankind  are  not  prophets  in  any  age,  and, 
that  great  prospective  evils,  are  often  balanced  and 
counteracted,  by  accompanying  advantages. 

wmI  Bortall^  wit  as  <me  to  twenty  of  tliat  popuktion.  For- 
tHMlrij  fcr  tKe  he  tlth  of  tbo  citoMiia,  ipteo  is  btoomo  mofe 
▼aloablo  for  wtxehonset  tiian  ior  human  habitations,  ao  that  the 
popnlatioo  of  tho  city  within  the  walla  is  diminiahed  to  5d,77a> 
and  the  rate  of  mortality  to  less  than  one  in  forty. — Bemarkt  b%f 
Jthn  Riekman,  prefixed  to  Poputati&n  Returns  of  18:S1.  The 
arerage  deaths  in  the  Metropolia  are  about  one-fifth  leaa  then 
tboae  in  Paris ;  and  the  aveva^  nortaiity-in  the  former  differs 
sa^  bj  a  naU  fraction  fram  that  of  the  whole  of  France.  The 
sonoal  deatha  in  Vienna  a?eiage  1  in  SS^  of  the  iababitanta; 
Amaierdam,  1  in  i4 ;  Rome,  1  in  25 ;  Madrid,  i  in  S9 :  nearly 
•ifutf  to  ths  mortality  in  London  130  yean  abce. 


» 
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CHAP.  VIL 

C!hronolog]oal  Digest  of  FaoU 'relative  to  the'Indwtrioui 
Ord«r»,  horn  the  Intiodaotion  of  the  Poor-lawi  to  die  Pk^ 
sent  Time. 

The  condition  of  the  several  classes  of  society, 
tod  their  relations  to  each  other,  have  not  under- 
/gone  any  material  change  since  the  introduction  of 
the  celebrated  act  of  Elizabeth ;  and,  so  far  as  the 
poor  are  concerned,  the  great  object  of  the  legislature 
and  individuals  has  been  either  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration, or  correct  the  abuses  of  a  system  pre- 
"viously  established.  The  measures  for  these  purposes 
have  been  almost  innumerable;  but,  as  it  wonM 
both  exceed  the  limits  of  these  pages,  and  be  Toid 
of  utility  to  detail  them  at  length,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  briefly  noticing,  in  chronological  order, 
the  more  important  acts,  suggestions,  discoveries, 
and  occurrences  which  have  had  any  influence  on  the 
state  of  the  industrious  orders. 


A.  D.  1604.  Under  2  Jac.  I.,  it  is  enacted 
that  rogues  adjudged  incorrigible  and  dangeroos 
shall  be  ''branded  on  the  left  shoulder  with  a  hot 
iron  of  the  breadth  of  a  shilling,  having  a  Roman  R 
upon  it,  and  placed  to  labour ;  if,  after  such  punish^ 
ment,  they  are  found  begging  and  wandering,  they 
shall  be  adjudged  felons  and  suffer  death."  The 
severe  penalties  of  this  act  continued  in  force  till  AlT- 
12th  Anne,  when  they  were  modified ;  and,  at  lsn^h» 
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a  j«sl  Atkietion  was  msde  between  idle  aad  dis« 
oiderl  J  peisoBS,  and  rogues  and  Tagabonds. 

Parltamettt  continued  to  act  on  the  futile  expe* 
dient  of  fixing  Uie  rate  of  wages;  under  theU  Jac«L 
c  6,  the  powers  of  justices  in  rating  are  extended  tor 
''all  labourers,  wesTers,  spinsters,  and  workmen,  or 
workwomen  whatsoever,  either  working  bj  the  dajp; 
llie  week,  month,  year,  or  taking  work  at  any  per* 
son's  hands  whatsoever  to  be  done  in  great  or  otherv 


»» 


From  expressions  in  the  2d  Jac.  I.  c.  9,  against  tip* 
pling,  it  appears  that  at  this  period  it  was  common* 
eren  for  country  labourers,  both  to  eat  their  meals 
and  to  lodge  in  inns  and  alehouses  ;  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  this  mode  of  living  was  occasioned  by 
the  statute  of  Elizabeth  which  prohibited  the  erection 
of  cottages,  and  the  statutes  of  inmates,  which  (ia 
the  city  of  London,  and  probably  in  other  corporate 
towns)  limited  the  number  of  inmates  in  a  house 
to  one  family;  or  whether  it  was  an  intermediate 
state  in  the  progress  of  society  from  the  absolute 
dependence  of  the  slave  on  his  master  for  diet  and 
habitation,  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  free 
labourer,  who,  at  present,  rarely  resides  under  the 
same  roof  with  his  employer. 

Among  the  useful  laws  enacted  during  the  retgn 
of  James  I.  may  be  mentioned  the  act  for  securing 
the  subject  against  antiquated  claims  of  the  crown 
op  lands  which  had  been  enjoyed  60  years ;  the  act 

potting  down  monopolies,  and  the  act  for  repeat^ 
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iDg  the  absurd  laws  of  Henry  VIII.  and  ElizabeCh 
for  promotiog  tillage.     It  is,   however,  morttfjing 
to  reflect,  that  while  these  salutary  measures  were 
adopted  by  parliament,  neither  a  Coke,  nor  a  Baooo, 
should  oppose  the  law  suggested  by  royal  saper* 
itition  for  making  it  felony  to  ''  consult,  coTenant 
with,  entertain,  employ,  ijeed,   or  reward  any  eril 
and  wicked  spirit."     Even  Sir  Matthew  Hale  left  a 
man  for  execution  who  was  convicted  of  witdicraft,. 
under  the  2d  Jac.  I.  c.  12 :  and,  so  recently  as  the 
year  171 1,  a  British  jury  could  be  found,  at  Hereford, 
ignorant  enough  to  be  persuaded  that  a  woman 
could  converse  with  the  devil  in  the  shape  of  a  cat* 
A.  D.  161C.    The  high  price  of  butcher's  meat 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  (the  necessary  consequence 
of  agricultural  improvement)  is  a  strong  proof  that 
flesh  meat  constituted  an  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  diet  of  labourers  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.    About  the  period  mentioned  in  the 
margin  beef  was  d|J.,  and  mutton  3|c2.  the  ponnd. 
At  this  time  the  wages  allowed  by  justices  in  a  mid-* 
land  county  to  labourers  in  husbandry  were  from 
sixpence  to  tenpence  the  day  without  meat ;  and  to 
women  haymakers  fourpence  the  day  without  meat* 
In  these  ratings  the  magistrates  calculated  that  half 
the  day's  earnings  were  equivalent  to  diet  for  one 
day,  which  is  a  much  less  proportion  than  would  be 
requisite  at  present.    The  price  of  com  was  rather 
higher  than  in  the  middle  of  the  following  century* 
The  average  price  of  middling  wheat  from  1606  to  . 
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lAUvii  II.  14f«  lAthtqairter;iilMnMtlM«v«|w 
i^  poM  ibr  tto  t««&tj  jtttitf  coding  m  1745,  was 
IL9§.  IM. 

Wluk  tpdi  wages  Mid  pricatcoDtiniieditwatiai* 
foniUttththbomncoeldooiBBMUiidtii  abaaduiee 
of  th*  m^emmgim  of  life.    Bendct  nwny  wcdtenC 
plooft,  wkkk  oro  now  cnltivatod  in  the  fiddty  ond 
jnoioiidlyofconiaiofoand  to  be  ndnimblo  tolK 
■litiilei  mnm  far  httnd,  were  in  the  beginning  of  the 
witoenth  ocntnrj  efther  little  known,  or  exdotifely 
10  the  tablet  of  the  rich.    Potatoe  at  pro* 
am  a  giniinl  article  of  diet;  in  King  JaaMt'e 
reign  they  were  eooiidered  as  a  great  delicacy.  They 
arc   noticed  emoDg  the  articles  provided  for  the 
qneen*s  houtehold :  the  quantity,  however,  is  small, 
nod  the  price  2s.  the  pound.     In  1619  two  cauli- 
flowers coit  2«.,  and  sixteen   artichokes  3i.  4d. — 
prices  which  sufficiently  prove  their  rarity.    Tea  and 
sugar,  which  now  form  regular  articles  of  cottage 
economy,  were  still  greater  rarities.      The  former 
article  was  not  imported  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tities till  aAer  the  esublishment  of  a  new  East  India 
company,  with  liberty  to  trade  to  China  and  Japan, 
in  1637  •    No  notice  is  taken  of  tea  in  the  book  of 
rates,  annesed  to  the  act  passed  in  1660,  for  grant- 
ing Charles  II.  a  subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
upon  all  merchandise  exported  and  imported ;  but 
in  a  subsequent  act  passed  in  the  same  session,  tea, 
cofice,  and  chocolate,  are  subjected  to  the  excise.    It 
is  singular,  however,  that  the  duty  was  imposed  on 
the  iiymor  prepared  from  these  articles  in  lieu  of  the 

f  2 
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uticiea  thetnielres ;  ttom  which  !t  may  be  iorMTed 
mat  of  theK  berengei  were  mrnie  by  piirato  fii- 

inilies,  but  purchased  ready  prepared  from  thscom* 
pounders. 

A.D.  1630.  Id  this  year  certain  ordM*  w«ie  iuiied  ' 
to  ibe  nagiatnicy  tuid  othera  by  the  priry  council, 
directJDg  that  justices  shall  divide  theBueWoe,  and 
held  petty  sessions  monthly  wiUiin  certain  districts, 
for  watchingorer  the  administration  of  the  poor-laws. 
Tbu  lords  of  the  manor  shall  take  care  their  (enants 
and  parishionert  be  relieved  by  work  or  at  home,  and 
■Ot  be  suffered  to  "  stragfle"  and  beg  in  their 
pwuhei.  That  couit-leets  Uke  cognisance  of  all 
^tncee  in  baying  and  selling,  of  disorderly  ale- 
houaes,  and  of  those  that  "  goe  io  good  clothes  and 


oomiRidYifltwL  U  «u  n  old  eiulam  itill  ob- 
pKVid  in  die  voyal  hcyiiadiQld,  bj  tke  {Nrnwipftl  m^ 
bOi^  and  gjtalry,  tad  n  Ibe  «iilf«tiliM  tad  mastf 
«o«t»  to  lidke  ao  fnpptfs  on  Fridnyi  or  the  ciet^f 
filrtpdayt»  nor  Wedneidajt  and  Saturdays  tn  Eabar 
weaka^  nar  in  Lent;  the  prodamatkm  mt  mmnwiM 
tha  awa  gaaeral  ohati f ance  of  thia  cnrtoaa,  and  tfcait 
tka  aM«l  be  appropriatad  to  iha  lelief  of  tiia  poor«  - 
A.  D.  1633.  The  following  prices  are  diraoled  to 
be  obaaraed  in  London  by  ponltaiart,  TictnaUaia 
and  woodaMNigan  : 
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0 
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Thi  bMt  tvkij  took  fai 

th«  BwrlMC 4 

Abcroii S 

A  MttmM.  •••••••  a 

AdHk a 

A  taei  of  hshi  •  •  •  •  0  lO 

AmAf 0    4 

Ap^ifit. 0  10 

A  doMn  of  bbckUrdf , 

MdftMt,  ortfiniahM  1    0 
11»  Wrt  firt  goon  io  ck* 

wmMl a 

BittDalmpoalunr'salMp  a 

AgrMMgoott 1 

A  capon  fat  AccmoMd, 

Of   uM  DOit  BOft    •  •  •  a 

ApeMtfat&iimiiil, 
of  the  boot  oort  in  the 
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AbiBBeof<ho1»6otoort   1 
AnMHof^beitBort    O 
AdoMnofwild|i%8om    1 
Ditto  of  tOBO  pifooos  •    0 
Tiuroo  flags  •••••••    0 

A  pound  of  tbo  boot  mU 

butter 0  S^ 

A  pound  of  tnv  boot  frodi 

bntttr O    6 

A  povnd  of  taUonr  eon« 

diet 

A  Mck  eontainiog  ibnr 

buabeU  of   tbe  best 
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A  lack  containing  ftmr 
biMhaU  of  boat  ktgvat 
and  tmaU  coals   •  •  • 

1000  of  tbe  best  Kentish 
billets  at  tbe  water- 
side. .  • 
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0  a 
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Of  the  wages  of  labouren  there  i»  little  mfonBatiap 
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that  can  be  depended  on.  In  16^  the  king's  master^ 

saddler's  daily  pay  was  twelvepence  a  day  for  bimselfy 

and  threepence  halfpenny  a  day  for   his   semrnL 

The  master-mason  at  Windsor  Castle  also  received 

. twelvepence  a  day.    To  these  wages  were  probably 

added  perquisites  :  so  that  no  conclusion  can  be 

drawn  from  them  respecting  the  ordinary  price  of 

labour.     In  a  small  tract  published  in  1636  the  diet 

and  maintenance  of  a  drunken  vagabond  is  esttmatcfd 

•at   threepence  a  day.      In    1636  seamen  in  the 

king*s  navy  were  allowed,  in  harbour,  sevenpenee 

halfpenny  a  day  for  their  provisions ;  and,  when  at 

sea,  eightpence  halfpenny.     At  this  period,  the  usual 

bread-corn  of  the  poorer  sort  of  people  was  barley. 

Ordinaries  were  limited  to  two  shillings  a  head  for 

dinner  (wine  included),   and  to  eightpence  a  head 

for  a  servant  attending  his  master.* 

A.  D.  1650.  The  author  of  a  tract  published  this 
year  recommends  the  fitting  out  of  busses,  and  as- 
cribes the  increase  of  the  poor  to  the  neglect  of  the 
herring-fishery.  The  same  writer  complains  of  the 
practice  of  sending  undressed  cloths  abroad,  and  re- 
commends the  dyeing  and  dressing  of  them  at  home. 

A.  D.  1662.  In  this  year  the  important  statute 
(13th  and  14th  Car.  II.  c.  12)  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  existing  law  of  settlements  was  enacted, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  determining  who  should 
be  considered  as  the  poor  of  each  parish,  but  to  pr^- 

*  For  •  oompsratire  statement  of  the  progress  of  wages  and 
.pcket,  see  Appendix. 
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^mX  Mmii*^  befcw  ihf  bttaum  icttdly  chtgji 
able,  fan  iMndflriiig  fraa  their  nsiuil  phoM  tf 
abodi;tliarabylMBdeiiiiigpftrtic«ltr  fnMm^^bouaA- 
img  fai  liige  oounonft  for  buildiiig  ooCUges  uid  aifr^ 
ItMifa  woods  tax  fuel,  wkh  new  comen.  The  ftlii 
■octioo  of  tho  ad  proTidei  for  the  divitioii  of  laipi 
{MriiheSy  ompoveriDg  theaereral  townships  to  choon 
thoir  own  ofossers^  sad  set  to  work,  sod  providt 
4iDr  their  own  poor. 

A.  D.  1697.  By  12  Anne,  c.  18,  justices  are  em^ 
powered  to  grant  certificates  which  protect  peisons 
Iran  removal  from  any  parish  until  actually  diaifo*  ^ 
«Me. 

Sir  Josiah  Child  proposed  to  establidi  petty  bank% 
or  htwtbardi^  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

A.  D.  1697.    The  celebrated  John  Locke,  in  his 
capacity  of  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Board  of 
Tiade,  drew  up  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  poor,  in 
which  he  expresses  an  opinion  that  one-half  of  those 
who  receive  relief  from  parishes  are  able  to  get  their 
livelihood;  and  divides  all  those  who  are  allowed  a 
parochial  maintenance  into  three  classes :  first,  those 
who  can  do  nothing  towards  their  own  support;  sa 
condly,  those  who  can  do  something,  although  they 
cannot  entirely  support  themselves  by  their  labour  t 
thirdly,  such  as  can  maintain  themselves  by  their 
labour.    Mr.  Locke  then  suggests  the  necessity  of 
enforcing  the  vagrant  laws;  next,  the  establishi^ 
of  working  schoob  for  the  employment  of  those  who 
are  able  and  unwilling  to  work. 
A.  D.  1698.    Charity-schools,  for  the  instruction 
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af  tbe  moitdettidite  of  the  peopk,  wko  eoiild  aot 
Mierwiae  enjoj  the  benefits  of  edneetiDn,  were  tfaie 
yiMur  establtehed.  They  origioeted  m  the  benemteace 
ef  m  few  individuaU  in  London,  endspeedi] 
|;reet  favourites  wit  hthe  community.  Besides  i 
ing  poor  children  in  reading,  writing,  and  cqAttiw 
iag,  they  also  clothed  them ;  the  boys  apprentioed  to 
luindicraft  trades,  and  the  girls  prepared  for  sertioe. 
The  trustees  of  charity-schools  formed  themelTea 
into  a  voluntary  association  in  1700,  and  framed 
roles  for  their  better  regulation.  The  anniTeisaarj 
meeting,  in  St.  Paul's,  of  tlie  childroi  bekmgittg  le 
the  numerous  charity-schools  of  the  metropolis,  fimui 
dM  of  the  most  attractive  of  our  spring  festivals* 

A.  D.  1704.  The  celebrated  author  of  RobinBOft 
Crusoe,  Daniel  Defoe,  this  year  published  an  addsess 
to  parliament,  entitled  **  Giving  Alms  no  GIniiqr*" 
in  which  he  lays  down  the  following  heads,  at  fui- 
damental  maxims,  which  he  endeavonrs  to  make  ovl 
by  strong  facU,  and  powerful  ai^nments : — 1  .TlMreis 
in  England  more  labour  than  hands  to  perform  it; 
and,  consequently,  a  want  of  people,  not  of 
ployment.  2.  No  man  of  sound  limbs  and 
can  be  poor,  merely  for  want  of  work.  3.  All  wotk» 
bouses,  corporations,  and  charities  for  employing 
the  poor,  and  setting  them  to  vrork,  are  publie 
nuisances  which  increttse  the  po&r.  That  theie  is 
abundance  of  employment,  he  proves,  by  the  diflK^ 
cnky  of  enlisting  men  for  the  army.  He  considem 
the  improvidence  of  the  poor  a  principal  cause  of 
their  wretchedness.    ^  We  are,*'  says  this  shrewd 


f»  «iielMit  Uaif  ai^ial  twitfcifa  Id  Urn 
muMi  time  it  nothing  more  fbeqnenty  thulJblr  an 
to  wik  tai*  lie  lM»  gni  Ui  fodMt  Ml  of 
ry  «id  liMB  fD  nod  be  idle,  er  periM^  dnak; 
tU  it  le  ail  fene.  I  oMce  peid  fix  or  eeren  wm  «e» 
ledwoiinSetadajaii^tlie  leett  ten  shaUngtyUii 
fMM  thirty  ekiNk^  Ibr  w»rk,  and  hnvie  aaen  tibtm 
fe  vkh  it  diieetiy  to  the  delMMMe,  lie  time  tiii  Mfon^ 
dnf  •  epend  it  etery  penny,  end  mn  in  debt  to  bool^ 
IPid  not  give  a  feitUng  of  it  10  dieir  fieniliaty  thengh 
#■  of  them  bed  wives  end  children.  Fiom  henek 
•flBMe  povtitj,  peiifh  chnigee,  end  bcggeiy •  ff 
Ofer  one  of  these  wretches  fell  sick,  all  they  wonld 
nA,  was  a  pass  lo  the  paiiih  they  lived  at,  and  the 
wife  and  children  to  the  door  a  begging/' 

l>efoe's  observations  on  the  tendency  of  employing 
Ike  poor  in  workhouses  ere  nnansweraUe,  and  con- 
#tiMe  the  staple  of  all  the  afguments  subsequently 
eoiployed  on  the  tame  subject*  *'  Suppose  now/* 
eaye  be,  **  a  workhonse  for  the  employment  of  poor 
.dnkben^selt  them  lospinniog  of  worsted.  For  every 
skein  of  wortted  these  poor  children  spin,  there 
must  be  a  skein  the  less  spun  by  some  poor  family 
that  spon  it  before.  To  tet  poor  people  at  work  on 
theteme  thing  thet  other  poor  people  were  employed 
on  befom,  and  at  the  same  time,  not  increasing  the 
consumption,  is  giving  to  one  what  you  take  away 
fipoet  miother;  enriching  one  poor  man  to  starve 
another;  putting  a  vagabond  in  an  honest  maa'is 
empbyment,  and  pntting  his  diligence  otk  the  ten* 
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ten,  to  find  out  wme  other  woik  to  mkistala  tti 

The  aathor  adds  many  other  intereidnp  obiem> 
tiotti  upon  the  Bubject.  It  ii,  howerer,  very  justly 
-(^Merred  by  Hr.  Runlet,  that,  although  Defoe  pre- 
tends, that  be  could  propose  a  reg;ulation  of  the 
poor,  which  would  put  a  stop  to  poverty,  begguy, 
parish  assessments,  and  the  like;  he  waves  the  per- 
fi>rmance  of  his  promise,  for  this  very  inadequate 
reason ;  because  he  will  not  "  presume  to  lead  « 
body  so  august,  so  wise,  and  so  capable,  as  dw 
honouiable  House  of  Commons,  to  whom  his  treatisa 
is  addressed." 

A.  D.  1714.  Little  alteration  was  made  in  the 
poor  system  by  the  laws  passed  during"  the  reign  of 
.George  the  First.     The  act  of  Queen  Anne,  which 
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|iMr»**  mp  tkk  writer^  ^  without  employnMiity  we 
lior.wgk  dkunoads:  their  worth  ie  mknoiini.'' 
Ihe  wheteiice  of  BcUen's  propoed,  wet  to  reite  « 
.AMid,'eiid.enploy  thepoor  in  the  eahimtion  of  thb 
.«eele  huide  of  tlw  kingidoni. 

JUfki  of  TVMm,  efter  edmittin^  tbet  the  poor, 
befote  the  Refenneticmy  were  genenlly  maintaiiied 
bj  the  dergy,  piopoeed  es  the  most  efiectnel  renedjf 
fa  the  growing  evB  of  poor-rates,  then  eetimeted  et 
a  Billion  a  year,  to  duvge  all  the  poor  again  apon 
the  eborch  lands  and  tithea. 

A*  D.  1723.  To  check  the  facility  with  which 
joatices  had  granted  orders  for  parochial  relief,  the 
9th  Geo.  L  c.  7,  enacts,  that  no  person  shall  be  re- 
liefed,  till  oath  be  made  before  a  justice,  of  reason- 
sJble  cause,  and  till  the  applicant  has  applied  to  a 
▼estry,  or  two  OTcrseers,  and  been  refused  relief,  and 
the  justice  has  summoned  the  overseers  to  show 
cause  why  such  relief  was  not  given.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  the  parish  officers,  with  the  consent  of  the 
major  part  of  the  parishioners,  may  purchase  or  hire 
any  house  in  the  parish,  and  contract  with  persons 
for  the  lodging^  empUnfimg^  and  keeping  of  poor  per- 
sons. Many  parishes  immediately  availed  themselves 
of  the  power  to  farm  out  their  poor  granted  by  theact. 

Immediately  after  the  introduction  of  the  work- 
house system,  such  was  the  aversion  of  the  poor  to 
the  confinement  and  employment  it  subjected  them 
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|o^  thtt  the  Dooiber  of  claimanti  fior  parUi  aid  w«Sy  m 
most  places,  redaoed  a  half.  Beadei  reducing  the 
noinber  of  paupen,  the  workhouses  appear  at  €ratss 
have  naintained  them  at  a  rnudi  lower  rate  than  Ihej 
^oald  be  supported  by  weekly  pensioos  at  tbek  own 
houses.  Before  the  erectkm  of  a  woddiouse  at  Haaip* 
Stead,  in  the  year  1727»  the  poor  recaved  fioinS«.€tf. 
to  3s.  6cf,  each  person  tn  out-pensions;  n  the  honsii 
they  cost  about  two  shillings  a  week  eack  person* 
Of  the  usual  expense  of  maintaining  a  pamper  in  the 
leign  of  George  the  First,  an  estimate  may  be  fDnned 
from  the  following  particulars : 

At  Hanslope,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1724,  the 
average  cost  of  the  diet,  lodging,  and  taainte- 
nance  of  each  person  in  the  workhouse  was  Is;  M 
weekly. 

At  Westham,  in  Essex,  the  average  mdotensraoa 
of  each  person  for  a  year  in  the  workhouss  was  five 
pounds. 

The  diet  in  Stroud  workhouse  cost  It.  8|<i.  a 
week  each  person. 

In  St.  Geoige*s,  Hanover  Square,  in  1 730, 154  poor 
were  lodged  and  dieted  four  weeks  for  65L  Is.  ?<{., 
or  nearly  U,  9|c^.  weekly  for  each. 

In  St.  Giles's,  Bloomsbury,  the  diet  of  a  pnnper 
in  1727  cost  Is.  7}J.  a  week. 

A.  D,  1 723.  Mandeville,  the  author  of  the  FmbU 
qf  ike  Bees  strongly  deprecates  the  prevailing  pas* 
sion  for  the  establishment  of  charity-schools  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
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.  Aa»..l71ft»  ApbiisaifeaqBi%;Mtetii»de^Bw« 
nalioB  U  tU  CliiririWn  CofrptwUkwi,  Anitd  giMfi 
ilitiMWHi  it  had  btaa  laooiEparaM.  by,  pHrliatti^ 
^idUctln  iitiiiwblft  pwlMrt  of  lulling  laoaty  t»  tiirf 
irfwUitui  fOCvl  6<,  ptr  «pt>  lataeil,  on  pmran. 
mdpMci»»li^  pnmit  tfanr  fi^g  into  die  lM»te 
of  IwvaiNPok«ii  Md  oUmt  nfmdoM  iadivktaaii^  Im 
t4di|iQn»  howoMT,  to  the  6^  per  cenU  iPteqrt,  thew 
failWtokntpinoM  UNdL  5/»  per  fsettt.  mora  for  ckat8» 
ofnAe^a^  coiuuUe«i»  wwehDitMi»  te.  After 
mffickiDg  in  this  spurious  humanity  .for  the  apece  dt> 
Iteiii  yMursy  the  eorporatioQ  oonttived  to  make,  a 
AncA^  dafksandinsr  the  shaffeholdera  of  cicat  oods.- 
The  Oiitci^  againsi  theae  nefiarious  proceedings  wna* 
ao  great  that  parliament  interfered  in  behalf  of  the 
anfleiers ;  and  three  of  the  managers,  memben  of  the 
Ho«s^  of  GommoDSy  were  expelled. 

ll  appears  from  6  Geo.  II.  c  31,  that  the  laws  in 
farce  were  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  securing 
and  iadenmif  jing  parishes  finom  the  charges  of  baa* 
tarda ;  it  was  therefore  provided  that  single  women 
might  volunianlp  affiliate  their  children  before  da-' 
Uvery,  but  that  they  ihonld  not  be  comptlled  to  do 
so  tiU  one  month  after. 

To  cheek  the  ciandestine  and  nnnecessary  impo-^ 
sstion  of  rates  by  ovemaers  and  chnrchwardena,  it 
was  enacted  by  17  Geo.-  IL  e.  3»  that  erery  new 
rata  shouU  be  pobliriied  m  the  church,  and  that 
the  parish  ottcava  sheaM  permit  every  inhabit^ 
ant  la  mqwet  the  ratea  under  penahy  of  twenty 
ponnda.    Copieaofthe  rates  were  also  dsreetedto^be 
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entered  in  a  book  for  public  pemsal,  and  to  be  de- 
lirered  over  to  succeeding  pansh  officers. 

A.  D.  1735.  Mr.  Hay,  a  member  of  tbeHooee  of 
Commons,  published  his  Remarks  on  ike  Poar» 
Lawif  containing  judicious  observations  on  the  Set- 
tlement Code.  His  principal  objection  ag^ainsl  the 
law  was  the  oppressive  power  vested  in  ovefseers  to 
remove  persons  merely  on  the  ground  tbey  were 
liable  to  become  chargeable ;  but  as  this  arbitrary 
authority  no  longer  exists,  it  is  not  necessary  todwell 
on  his  strictures. 

A.  D.  1744.  An  act  passed  respecting  that  claw 
of  poor,  considered  the  outcasts  of  society — idle  and 
disorderly  persons,  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  in* 
corrigible  rogues. 

A.D,  1 752.  Mr.  Acock  proposes  a  plan,  in  many 
respects  similar  to  the  one  recommended  by  Mr. 
Hay.  He  quotes  the  Dutch  as  exemplify  ma- 
nagers in  providing  maintenance  for  the  impotent, 
and  employment  for  the  vagrant  poor ;  and  thinks 
the  way  they  have  succeeded  has  been  chiefly  by  the 
establishment  of  hospitals  or  workhouses* 

A.  D.  1753.  A  bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Potter, 
son  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  taking  a 
census  of  the  people,  distinguishing  the  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths,  and  also  the  total  number  of 
persons  receiving  alms,  in  every  parish.  This  bill 
was  violently  opposed  by  Mr.  Thornton,  as  sob- 
versive  of  the  last  remains  of  English  liberty,  and 
meriely  intended  to  fticilitate  the  inquiries  of  the 
political  arithmetician,  and  the  exactions  of  the  tax* 
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giikmMh  It  pined  'the  conaKmi,  butwas  timnni' 
oat  of  dM  lofdt  on  the  seoood  Teoding. 

In  this  yeor,  ma  eMe  Freodi  author  dbaerres;  that 
<<  Mtfrithatanding  the  plentiful  provition  fer  die 
poor  in  France,  theie  was  a  general  eomplaint  of  the 
incifiaeeof  beggars  and  vagrants/'  and  adds,  '*  that* 
die  French  political  writers,  dissatisfied  with  their 
own  plans,  had  presented  several  memorials  to  tho 
■nnistry,  proposing  to  adopt  the  English  parochial 
assessments,  as  greatly  preferable.  This  (Lord 
Kames  remarks)  is  a  curious  foct;  for  at  that  very, 
time,  people  in  London,  no  less  dissatisfied  widi 
tteae  assessments,  were  writing  pamphlets  in  ftiTOur 
of  the  French  hospitals." 

Mr.  Fielding  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  poor,  I 
whom  he  divides  into  three  classes,  the  most  nu-l 
merous,  he  thinks,  consisting  of  those  who  were  able, . 
but  unwilliog  to  work.  He  proposed  a  general  plan; 
for  establishing  houses  of  industry,  on  a  large  scale^ 
in  each  county. 

A.  D.  1758.  Mr.  Massie,  in  a  pamphlet,  ascribes 
the  increase  of  the  poor,  to  monopolizing  farms  and 
enclosures  of  common  lands :  he  also  asserts,  that 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  labourers,  and  many 
other  evils,  have  been  occasioned  by  removmg 
multitudes  from  the  steady  employment  of  agricul* 
tore,  to  the  fluctuating  demands  of  trade  and  menu* 
fixture. 

A.  D.  1760.  Mr.  Smith,  in  hb  able  TracU  on  tho 
oom  trade,  states  that  in  his  time,  wheat  had  be- 
come  much  more  generally  the  food  of  the  common 
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pMple  thaa  it  had  been  in  1689;  but  adds,  Att' 

notwitlistaadins  thb  inercMe,  «oaw  very  iiitellig«it 
iaqturen  were  of  oplnkni,  that  erep  then,  DOt  nore 
than  half  the  people  of  England  fed  on  wheat.  This, 
bowerer,  ii  endeoce  of  a  g^reat  naproranent  in 
the  genenl  diet  on  the  acceMion  of  George  HI. 
Karrison  meDttMu,  ttwt  in  the  Teign  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  gentry  had  wheat  for  their  tables,  bnt  their 
bmaehold,  and  poor  nei^boura,  were  uanally  obligod 
tft  content  themselres  with  rye,  barley,  and  oala. 
b  appear*  from  the  houtehold  book  of  Sir  Edward 
Cake,  that  in  1596,  rye-bread  and  oatmeal  fomted 
ft  conaiderable  part  of  the  diet  of  ■erranit  in  great 
families  in  the  southern  counliea.  Baiiey-bread  M 
slated  ill  iKe  i^.Miit  ol'  a  moiKipoly  l.y  Ch-jrls.  1.,   i 
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iMn  catrtoiduMoy  increaia  m  the  supply  of  bntelK 
er^ft  melt*  the  fact  of  a  Tery  signal  impiOTeiiieDt 
iMnring  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  population 
in  mpectoflbody  will  be  obvious."  This  repiesentaf- 
tion  cannot  be  gaintayedf  it  is  only  to  be  feared  of 
late  yeaiSy  that  the  people  have  not  been  fully  able  la 
inaintain  the  **  Vantage  ground"  they  had  gained.  • 
Eariy  in  the  leign  of  George  III.,  prorinion  ?ras 
taade  ibr  the  register  of  all  parish  poor,  under  four 
years  of  age,  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  Mr* 
Hanway,  whose  exertions  on  this  occasion  were 
conspicuous,  remarks,  that  the  measure,  if  it  did  not 
«t  once  aocomplidi  all  that  was  necessary  to  be 
done,  was  the  surest  way  of  investigating  the  sub* 
ject:  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  his  forcible  repre* 
■entation  of  the  mortality  among  the  children  in 
I/mdon  workhouses,  that  an  act  passed  in  1767,  for 
obliging  all  parities,  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  to 
send  pauper  children,  under  six  years  of  age,  within 
m  fortnight  after  birth,  or  received  in  the  workhouse, 
to  a  distance  of  at  least  three  miles  from  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  to  be  nursed  till  they 
are  six  years  of  age :  the  act  further  directs,  that  fw 
the  maintenance  of  erery  such  child,  not  less  than 
9t.  6d.  a  week  shall  be  paid  for  the  first  six  years  of 
their  age,  and  not  less  than  2$,  a  week  from  that 
time,  to  the  period  the  child  is  taken  away.  As  an 
inducement  to  good  conduct  in  nurses,  a  premium 
of  lOf.  was  to  be  given  to  such  as  had  nursed  ft 
diild  for  one  yter  to  the  satisfactbn  of  the  parish 
gnaidians.     Dr.  Price  remarks,  that  prior  to  this 
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wMaitf  almost  all  parish  infants  ia  the  metn^N^ 
ditd  in  the  first  six  years. 

Respecting  apprentiees,  the  same  act,  the  7th 
Geo.  IIL  c.  39,  s.  14,  remarks,  that  ''  it  often 
disturbs  the  peace  of  domestic  life,  cAeM«  tmuTM^t 
and  discourages  industry,  to  place  out  boya  to  the 
age  of  twenty-four  years ;  and  enacts,  that  for  the 
future,  parish  officers  shall  be  at  liberty  to  bind  out 
boys  and  girls  apprentices,  for  the  term  of  seven 
years,  or  till  they  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeais^ 
and  no  longer/' 

Dr.  Bum,  about  this  time,  offered  two  suggestioDf 
for  the  improTement  of  the  poor-laws :  the  first  waa» 
to  prevent  common  begging :  '*  till  this  is  done/'  be 
aays,  <<  all  other  regulations  of  the  wisest  kgislatuie 
npon  earth,  will  be  vain  and  fruitless^  The  infidli- 
ble  way  to  restrain  beggars  and  vagrants  uh  to  give 
ikem  nothing.  If  none  were  to  give,  none  wooM 
beg;  and  the  whole  mystery  and  craft  would  be  at 
an  end  in  a  fortnight."  To  accomplish  this,  he  pro* 
poses,  that  every  one  who  relieves  a  common  beggar^ 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty.  His  other  suggestion 
vas,  to  control  the  irresponsible  power  of  overseers, 
by  placing  over  them  a  superintendent,  whose  ja» 
risdiction  should  extend  over  a  certain  number  of 
parishes. 

A.  D.  1764.  James  Watt,  a  native  of  Oreenock» 
m  Scotland,  began  his  improvements  on  the  steann 
•ngine,  whereby  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the 
prodigioas  advance  in  wealth  and  population  whkii 
parked  the  reign  of  Geoige  IIL    By  the  aid  af 
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which  the  stetm-eDgine  is  the  ditef 
nariag  power — it  is  considered  that  an  individoal 
can  pioduce  260  times  more  goods  than  he  conld  in 
1760.  Although  the  labours  of  WaU  are  unnoticed 
athe  general  history  of  the  period,  they  have  pvored 
of  more  importance  to  man  than  all  the  cotemporary 
tfansactions  of  war  and  diplomacy  in  which  Europe 
was  involved* 

A.  D.  1767.  An  ingenious  person,  James  Har- 
gravesy  a  carpenter  at  Blackburn,  inTcnts  the  spin- 
ning  jenny,  ^  first  of  a  series  of  mechanical  im- 
piovements  in  the  colUm  manufacture.  The  jenny 
was  applicable  only  to  the  spinning  of  cotton  for 
weCt,  being  unable  to  gire  to  the  yam  that  degree 
of  fuieness  and  hardness  which  is  required  in  the 
warp :  but  this  deficiency  was  soon  after  supplied 
Vy  the  invention  of  the  spinning-firame,  that  wonder^ 
fml  piece  of  machinery  which  sfuoB  a  vast  number  of 
threads  of  any  degree  of  fineness  or  hardness ;  leav- 
ing to  man  merely  to  feed  the  machine  with  cotton, 
and  to  join  the  threads  when  they  happen  to  break. 
The  author  of  this  extraordinary  contrivance  was 
Aachard  Arkwright,  a  native  of  Preston,  and  by  trade 
a  barber.  living  in  a  manufacturing  district,  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  operations  carrying  on 
around  him ;  and  hearing  from  every  one  complaints 
of  the  deficient  supply  of  cotton  yam,  assisted  by 
the  ingenuity  of  John  Kay,  a  watchmaker,  of  War- 
lington,  he  set  about  oostriving  a  plan  for  changing 
the  mode  of  spinning.  The  difficulties  he  eacoua- 
teied  weie  great,  both  firon  want  of  capital  and 
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prectical  skill  in  mechanics.  At  last  he  obtained 
pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  him  to  build  a  factory, 
but  bein^  driven  from  Lancashire  by  fear  of  violence 
from  those  who  earned  their  subsistence  by  the  old 
mode  of  spinning,  he  removed  to  Nottingham.  In 
1769  he  obtained  a  patent  for  spinning  with  rollcn; 
and  in  1771  he  took  ont  a  second  patent,  for  a  new 
system  of  carding  and  roving  by  machinery.  In 
-1786  Mr.  Arkwright  was  knighted,  and  inthefol* 
lowing  year  he  was  high  aheritf  of  Derbyshire. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwnght'a 
patent,  in  1782,  further  improvements  have  beeo 
made  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  mula  jenny, 
•o  called  from  its  being  a  compound  of  the  jennj 
and  spinning-frame,  invented  by  Mr.  Crompton,  and 

1  power-loom,  invented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cart- 
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enaoled,  that  the  hoars  of  worluag  of  tttilars,  withm^ 
the  eitj  of  London  and  five  miies  thereof,  shall  be* 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  7  o'clock  in  the  * 
evening,  with:  an  intenral  of  one  {hour  only  for  le- 
fteshment;  and  that  their  wages  shall  beany  snmnot^ 
eateeediMff  2s.  7^.  per  diem,  except  during  a  general 
monmittg,  when  for  a  month  they  shall  not  exceed 
5i.  7^  per  diem.    Masters  giving,  or  journeymen 
aeceptingy  higher  than  these  statutary  wages  may  be 
sent  to  the  house  of  correction. 

The  wages  of  silk-weavers  were  fixed  by  statut^ 
so  late  as  the  13  Geo.  III.  c.  68. 

A.  D.  1772.  Baron  Maseres  publishes  a  Pro-*^ 
petal  for  establUking  Life  Annuiiiesfor  the  Benefit' 
of  the  Poor. 

A.  D.  1781.     Robert  Raikes*  a  master-printer  of   \ 
Oloucester,  establishes  the  first  Sunday-school.    The    ' 
philanthropic  aim  of  this  benevolent  individual  was    • 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  institution,  four  years  after, 
of  the  Sunday-school  Society ;  the  objects  of  which    ; 
were  to  promote  by  correspondence  and  pecuniary    j 
assistance  the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools :  to 
induce  the  opulent,  and  those  in  easy  circumstances, 
to  visit  and  superintend  them,  and  suggest  such  im« 
provements  as  might  ofier  to   their  consideration* 
Next  to  charity-schools  Sunday-schools  may  be  con* 
sidered  the  second  step  in  tlie  progress  of  popular  i 
instruction.     Before  their  establishment  education  I 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  even  among  the  middle  orders; 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  writing  and  spelling  of  re-   , 
spectable  tradesmen  of  that  period.    The  improve- 
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nent  in  the  education  of  the  working  classes  gave  am 
}  impulse  to  the  education  of  the  class  immediatdy 
I  above  them. 

A.  D.  1782.  The  workhouse  plan,  originally 
adopted  above  a  centur j  ago,  received  a  great  tx^ 
tension  from  an  act  passed  this  year,  commoiily 
called  Gilbert's  Act,  from  the  name  of  the  member 
of  parliament  by  whom  it  was  framed.  Tfaii  act, 
aiming  to  combine  the  advantages  of  an  assemblage 
of  a  number  of  poor  on  one  spot,  of  a  minute  divkion 
of  labour,  and  a  joint  management  of  expenditare, 
empowered  magistrates  to  consider  any  large  woik« 
bouse  as  a  common  receptacle  for  the  poor  within  a 
diameter  of  twenty  miles.  Judicious  as  this  pin 
apparently  was,  it  has  not  been  successful :  proper 
care  has  seldom  been  taken  to  separate  the  inmates 
of  the  woikhouses  according  to  their  age  or  their 
habits,  nor  has  thedivision  of  employment  been  car* 
ried  to  the  necessary  length,  "nieir  earoings  ImvB 
consequently  been  insignificant,  and  the  ckarge  to 
the  parish  amounts  in  general  to  9/.,  1 M.,  or  even  16l» 
each,  while  half  the  sum  would  suffice,  if  paid  to  the 
poor  at  their  own  habitations.  It  has  thus  beaA 
fortunate  that  the  limited  extent  of  workhouses,  prk| 
to  1820,  hardly  admitted  above  100,000  inmatem 
(Lowe's  Present  State  of  England,)  This,  however, 
is  not  decisive  of  the  utility  of  workhouses :  by  im» 
proving  their  managment,  and  by  leaving,  as  baa 
iKen  suggested,  to  able-bodied  claimants  only  tlm 
option  of  accepting  relief  in  a  poor-house,  it  is  pro- 
baMe  many  would  decline  burdening  the  pariili 
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ndier  Hmm  tnbiiiit  to  their  discipline  and  ooena 
Ibre. 

Mr.  Gilbert  elso  instituted  an  inquiry  into  pablio 
diartlieSy  and  was  author  of  various  other  expedients 
fcr  improving  the  poor-laws  and  bettering  the  onn- 
dition  of  the  poor.  One  suggestion  of  this  gentlemas 
was,  to  limit  the  fbture  amount  of  the  poor  assess^ 
Bsent  to  the  average  expenditure  of  the  three  years 
ending  in  1785,  namely,  to  1,943,649/. 

After  the  failure  of  Mr.  GUbert's  plan  Sir  WiUiam  f  \ 
Toung  took  up  the  subject  of  the  poor.  It  is  na  > 
slight  feoonmeDdation  of  this  gentleman  that  many* 
of  his  suggestions  were  adopted  by  the  legislature, 
and  BOW  form  the  least  exceptionable  part  of  the  poor-* 
laws.  Judicious,  however,  as  Sir  William  Young 
was  in  most  of  his  measures,  it  is  important  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  to  him  we  must  ascribe  the  hurtful 
practice  of  paying  a  portion  of  the  wages  of  labourers 
out  of  the  poor-rates.  In  a  bill  he  introduced,  it  waa 
provided  that,  to  relieve  agricultural  labourers  during 
winter,  magistrates  should  be  empowered  by  notice 
aflixed  to  the  church  door,  to  settle  a  rate  of  wages  to 
be  paid  to  labourers  out  of  employ,  from  tlie  30th  of 
November  to  the  28th  of  February ;  and  to  distribute 
and  send  them  round  in  rotation  to  the  parishioners, 
proportionally  as  they  paid  to  the  rates;  the  la« 
bourers  to  be  paid  by  the  person  employing  them, 
two-thirds  of  the  wages  so  settled,  and  one-third  by 
the  parish  officers  out  of  the  rates.  This  clause  was 
borrowed  from  a  practice  already  noendoned,  whieh 
had  loog  prevailed  in  Buckinghamshire  and  the  mkl* 
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land  counties.  During  winter  labourers  out  of  on- 
ploy  went  round  from  house  to  house,  and  were  either 
employed  or  paid  by  each  parishioner  in  proportioii 
to  his  poor  assessment:  they  were  called  raundsmenm 

A.  D.  1786.  Mr.  Acland  publishes  a  project  to 
enable  the  poor  to  provide  for  themselves  by  a  cam*^ 
pulsory  subscription  of  a  portion  of  their  earnings  to 
a  general  fund :  a  scheme  recently  revived  by  the 
Quarterly  Review. 

A.  D.  1 790.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  empowered 
to  visit  the  workhouses  within  their  jurisdicticxDy  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  poor,  their  food,  clothing 
and  bedding,  and  to  summon  masters  of  poor-hoosea 
to  appear  at  the  quarter  sessions  to  answer  com- 
plaints against  them. 

A.  D.  1793.  The  first  act,  the  d3d  Geo.  IIL  c» 
54y  introduced  by  Mr.  Rose,  for  the  regulation  of 
Friendly  Societies.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  the 
origin  of  these  associations ;  from  a  curious  account 
of  them  by  Sir  F.  Eden  {State  of  the  Poor,  ▼.  i.  p^ 
^90)  they  appear  to  have  been  coeval  with  guiUa 
^nd  corporations.  A  new  act  was  passed  for  their 
regulation  in  1829,  the  provisions  of  whidi  w^ne 
framed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  more  intelligent 
members  of  the  societies  themselves,  aided  by  the 
BQggestions  of  enlightened  individuals  who  felt  in«» 
terested  in  the  permanency  of  such  useful  institutional 
In  1831  there  were  4117  friendly  societies  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  number  of  members  probably  a  milliott 
9pd  a  half:  in  1815  the  number  of  members  waa 
826,429.     Pari.  Paper,  No.  622,  Sess.,  1 826. 
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A.  D«  1795.  Some  grievous  abuses  were  this 
jeu  introduced  into  the  administration  of  the  poor- 
l«wi»  The  price  of  corn,  which  for  three  yeara 
pveceding  had  averaged  54«.,  rose  to  14$.  a 
qnarter.  As  wages  continued  stationary,  the  dis- 
tress of  the  poor  was  very  great,  and  many  able- 
bodied  labourers^  who  had  rarely  before  applied  for 
parish  assistance,  became  claimants  for  relief.  In* 
stead  of  meeting  Uiis  emergency  by  temporary  ex* 
pedientSy  and  by  grants  of  relief  proportioned  to  the 
urgency  of  each  individual  case,  one  uniform  system 
was  adopted.  The  magistrates  of  Berks  and  some 
of  the  southern  counties  issued  tables,  showing  the 
wages  which  they  thought  every  labouring  man  f 
ought  to  receive,  according  to  variations  in  the  price  /, 
of  bread  and  the  number  of  his  family  ;  and  they 
accompanied  these  tables  with  an  order,  directing 
the  parish  officers  to  make  up  the  difference  to  the 
labourer,  in  the  event  of  the  wages  paid  to  him  by 
his  employer  falling  short  of  the  tabular  allowance* 
An  act  wasat  the  same  time  passed  to  allow  the  justices 
to  administer  relief  out  of  the  workhouses,  and  alsa 
to  relieve  such  poor  persons  as  had  property  of  their 
own. 

This  system,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  did  not 
close  with  the  temporary  necessity  in  which^  it  ori- 
ginated, and  its  evils  have  been  threefold.  1.  To 
make  wag^  vary  with  the  price  of  breads  takes  away 
all  motive  for  economising  its  consumption  in  dear 
ye€ur$f  and  thus  throws  the  entire  pressure  of  a 
scarcity  on  the  payers  of  poor-rates,  especially  the 
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I  iniddla  claiaM,  wbo  may  themnlvet  be  smiMiiig 

ifitMB  the  high  price  of  {KovisioDt.  S.  To  prapoitio* 
tfte  parish  allowance  to  the  mumber  of  childrea,  wtt 
gnnting  a  bounty  on  marriagea  to  tbo  pcakn*  in* 
jaryoftheungleman.  3.  To  render  wages  uniienn, 
by  Tailing  tbem  all  ap  to  a  fixed  ataDdwd  of  ie> 
Bittneration,  by  paymenU  out  of  the  latet,  was  placing 
tlte  idle  and  diaaolnte  on  a  level  with  the  onlsrly  bb4 
indttitrionB.  It  was  a  complete  system  of  Iwoliiag 
ttsnbveniTeof  tberigbtsof  indoatry,  aaan  agrarian 
hw,  in  its  Tnlgaf  acceptation,  wonldbeof  tbe  rigfata  of 
property,  destroying  all  nrattves  to  indepsndeat «z> 
ertioii,  eeonomy,  and  fefethongbt. 

A.  D.  1796.     On  the  12th  of  February  Mr.  WUU 
Tirpar],  on  moving;  in  the  House  of  Commons,  tlial « 
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•staUiBhaeBt  of  «  ifwiwiiw  9f  wag9t 
\m  onjiist  iq(»b8l  the  employeris  m 
ipobU  be  agunsttke  employed.  Mr.  Pitt,  ui  reply,' 
iilaiHtil  Ihat  the  GOodttioD  of  llie  poor  wms  crmU, 
sad  eadi  is  coaM  not  be  wished  on  any  principle  of 
hiunanity  or  policy.  Bat  he  argued  against  te 
psopositkin  of  Mr.  Whicbiead  as  contrary  to  soand 
priaeiples,  and  condnded  in  these  woids :  **  What 
neaswrgs  then  oonid  be  fcond  to  supply  the  defectt 
Lsl  w,*"  eaid  he^ "  make  leUef  (by  the  parish),  in  cases 
vhere  there  are  n  nnmber  of  childreo,  a  matter  of 
fight  and  an  hononr,  instead  of  a  gronnd  for  oppro- 
hfinm  and  contempt.  ThiswiUmakealar^tf/aiiilfy 
n  blessing  and  not  a  cvrse ;  and  this  will  draw  m 
proper  line  of  distinction  between  those  who  axe  able 
to  proride  for  themselTCs  by  their  labonr,  and  those 
who,  after  baring  en  rich  xd  their  country  with  n 
nnmber  of  children  hare  a  claim  opon  its  assistance 
fer  their  support.  ** — ParLHiaoryy  ?ol.  zxxti.  p.  710* 
Mr.  Fbx  did  not  enter  fully  into  the  question,  but 
iqppeared  to  acquiesce  in  the  principles  laid  down ; 
nnd  Mr.  Whitbread»  in  conclusion,  oomplimented 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  recommended  government  **  to  institnte 
n  Bkerai  prefnttnn  /br  large  familiet !  " 

These  doctrines  it  b  apparent  inculcate  the  meet 
ob^tionable  prorisions  of  the  poor-laws,  and  show 
bow  completely  the  real  causes  of  the  depression  of 
the  labouring  classes  were  misunderstood  by  the 
statesmen  of  1796.  They  seem  not  to  have  bees 
aware  that  the  supply  of  labour,  like  that  of  any 
ether  commodity,  may  exceed  the  demand^  end  Atti 
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to  encourege  the  prodaction  of  mn  article  ftlrewty 
redundant  must  tend  still  further  to  lover  its  price. 
Had  there  been  a  glut  in  the  so^-market  it  ii 
hardly  possible  that  Mr.  FiU  or  Hr.  Whitbread 
would  bave  proposed  as  a  remedy  a  premium  to 
the  planters  od  the  growth  of  that  product. 

The  opioiODB  of  politictana  on  this  subject  were 
agreeable  to  the  principles  which  had  long  passed 
current  among  distiDguisbed  writers ;  namely,  that 
the  wealth  of  a  state  consists  in  the  number  of  its 
people.  Rousseau,  ia  bis  Contrat  Social,  askfr' 
"  What  is  the  most  certain  sign  that  the  people  an 
maintained  and  prosper  ?  It  is  their  mumber,  or  in 
;  other  words  their  populousaesa.  Do  not  seek  foi 
this  sign  in  any  other  quarter.  That  gOTcmment, 
when    without    uaturdizations,     wiliiout    extrinsic 
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tkeir  mmmhtr  that  constitntet  the  riches  end  tlk 
poww  of  empires;"  and  Dr.  Price  treated  thai 
pkopoaitioo  as  a  generally  receiyed  and  incontro« 
vertiMe  auom :  ''Eyery  body  knows,"  says  he,  <' thai 
.the  |iower  of  a  state  consists  in  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  that  in  consequence  the  emeourag^ 
tmemi  of  its  population  oug;ht  to  be  one  of  the  firsl 
4)bjects  of  those  who  administer  its  afiairs."  It  wat 
doubtless  in  conformity  with  this  dogma  that  the 
JBnglish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (noposed  to 
iUgment  the  fiscal  means  of  the  country  by  taxing 
hmAehri^  and  granting  premiums  on  prolific  house* 
wives.  So  prevalent  was  the  feeling,  that  it  found 
its  way  into  poetry,  and  Dr.  Goldsmith  sings — 

111  fkrea  the  state  to  liastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accamulates  and  men  decaj  ! 

After  all,  the  error  of  these  eminent  individuals 
was  rather  one  of  degree  and  of  circumstances,  than 
of  absolute  principle.  They  were  wrong  in  thinking 
4hat  the  increase  of  population  ever  requires  en* 
«ouragement ;  it  is  sufficient  for  the  state  to  provide 
subsistence,  and  the  increase  of  the  people  will  follow 
as  an  unfailing  consequence.  They  were  right  in 
considering  men  the  riches  of  a  country,  the  end  of 
all  legislation  and  public  policy.  But  they  must 
surely  have  intended  men  that  could  be  producthehf 
smploj^f  not  pensioners  of  a  parish,  nor  of  the 
state,  who  consume  without  yielding  services  in 
retam«  There  is  truly  no  commodity — if  so  disparag* 
tng  aa  qHthet  may  be  applied  to  nature's  noblest 


fMdiclknk— M  precioiu  u  mUL.  Ef«a  m  inta>- 
tnrad  Indiwi  from  tb«  pluHa  of  Africa  will  fetch  • 
haDdied  pouds  in  the  slave-uarkeU  of  America ; 
but  how  mndi  more  valuable  w«re  a  cmliMd,  in- 
•tructed,  and  indefotigtdile  Europaaa  I  Yet  ne  bow 
he  i>  depfeciated  1  We  give  nothiag  for  an  aitide 
with  whidt  WG  are  already  abuadantly  ivppKei, 
not  even  Cor  air  or  water,  tboagh  indispeuable  to 
•npport  life.  But  an  Esgli^man  has  become  leu 
valuable  than  either  element ;  he  !■  not  only  wiilumt 
friiM  bat  has  actnally  become  wliat  a^bcaiats  call  a 
negative  <)«antity,  that  is,  aomethiog  worth  leaa  tbaa 
nothing:,  uid  a  pramiam  has  positively  been  offered 
for  bis  expatiiatioB ! 

Messrs.  Whitbread,  Pitt,  Rousseau,  and  Dr.  Price, 
therefore,  were  wrmg  in  maintaining,  without  re- 
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4mi  €»Ciwifi  populatioa  imist  dhkh  aaKmggt  'U$ 
greatir  Bumbm  all  these  adTtnttges  wUch  one  iesg 
m»tmukm  wooM  haye  foond  amply  Bufficient  for  iu 
nauli,  Im  lach  a  case  it  must  be  an  inentaUt 
eonaeqaencethat  tbe  mmgts  qflabmir  wmitfaUl  fron 
tiie  oonpetitioii  of  workmen ;  whence  a  complete 
state  of  iocUgenee  mast  result  to  those  persons  who 
cannot  find  employment  at  all,  and  an  incomplete 
anfasiBtence  for  those  who  may  be  fortunate  enough 
t»  find  it/' 

Tbetcndency  of  competition  to  reduce  wages  and 
abridge  the  comforts  of  the  working  classes  is  here 
elearly  and  snccincdy  aanonnced.  A  much  safor 
criterion  of  national  happiness  than  an  increase  of 
popalatioB  is  liad  down  in  the  propositioD,  that ''the 
tme  test  of  the  prosperity  of  a  state  is  the  decrca$t 
•fits  motimUty^  as  compared  with  the  number  of  its 
baths/' 

A.  D.  1797.  Dr.  Bell  publishes  a  pamphlet 
tinder  the  unassuming  title  of  an  Experiment  im 
Education y  explaining  the  system  of  teaching  he 
kmi  introduced  in  1789  into  the  charity-school  over 
which  he  presided  at  Madras.  The  Reverend  author 
had  frequently  observed  the  advantages  attending 
the  mode  of  teadiing  by  writing  in  sand  practised 
fttMB  time  immemorial  in  all  the  native  schools  of 
Malabar.  He  thence  resolved  to  adopt  the  practice^ 
imt  met  with  difficulties  from  the  confirmed  habits  of 
tlM  teachers,  who  were  grown  up  men  ;  and  on  that 
acooaat  had  recourse  to  the  plan  of  teaching  by  th^ 
boys,  whoae  habiu  and  prejudices  were  mora 
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easily  overcome,  and  whom  he  was  able  with  little 
difficulty  to  qualify  as  instractors  to  the  rest.  In 
adopting  this  expedient  he  did  systematically  what 
had  -  been  done  more  or  less  before  in  most  European 
chools.  But  Dr.  Bell  had  the  great  merit  of  over* 
coming  a  specific  difficulty  in  education— «lhe  pre* 
judices  of  adults  against  sand-writing — by  substitut* 
ing  boys.  The  same  benevolent  individual  also  in- 
troduced the  method  of  reading  and  pronooncmg  by 
syllables  instead  of  the  common  way :  thus  teaching 
the  art  of  spelling  with  greater  ease  and  correctness. 
Dr.  Bell's  plan  was  communicated,  as  already 
stated  in  1797,  and  in  the  following  year  JAx.Jo$eph 
Lancaster  brought  into  general  notoriety  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  Madras  system.  From  these  mdi« 
viduals  arose  the  National  School  Society,  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society ;  the  name  of 
the  latter  being  adopted  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Lancasterian  plan,  after  separation  from  its  founder. 
The  chief  distinction  between  the  Bell  and  Lancaa* 
ter  schools  is,  I  believe,  that  in  the  former  the  learning 
of  the  church  catechism  and  attendance  at  a  place 
of  worship  of  the  Church  Establishment  are  indis- 
pensable conditions. 

!  A.  D.  1 708.  The  publication  of  An  Essay  am  ike 
Principle  of  Population  by  Mr.  Malthas,  forms  an 
epoch  in  the  progress  of  economical  science.  The 
main  propositions  of  this  gentleman  are,  that  there  it 
a  tendency  in  mankind  to  increase  faster  than  the 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  secondly,  thai  thb  tend^ 
ency  is  checked,  either  by  the  misery  occasioned 


nhifllrcQMtfok  Ihft  lull  uiddle«iQe  of  Ike  proercfttifv 
|MMtt  whoi  kMtf «1  to  happitiets. 

Of  a  poftMD  at  leM4  of  tlw  phUMophy,  it  flwy  be 
tnljf  mUU  Aat  it  ii  Deail  j  as  old  as  Ike  cnaigm^ 
and  matt  Innra  bean  Moo^ited  by  the  earlint  it 
tbehaflMMiiaea:  batlher^pitbor  was  tbefinttoafaov 
by  a  laslerly  iaqairy  iaio  the  past  and  preseatstala 
of  aiaakindj  the  practical  appbcatkn  of  his  prniei* 
pka  to  the  vellbeing  of  sodety.  In  this  Tespecl 
ha  fendoad  a  Krfiee  of  inestimable  price,  and  gave 
a  new  character  to  morals  and  legislation .  Contrary 
to  preTionsly  established  ssaxims  it  became  manlEest 
that  the  great  merit  in  goremments  and  individaalB 
coosftitSy  not  in  augmenting  the  nnmber  of  pec^e; 
but  the  means  of  subsistence;  if  the  latter  is  pro* 
Tided,  the  former  IbUows  as  unfailingly  as  harvest 
does  the  seed-time. 

Had  thb  important  doctrine  been  set  forth  less 
wkh  an  air  of  DOTdty  and  more  as  admitted  and  seif^ 
erident  truth,  as  it  had  been  done  by  Wallace, 
Smith,  Franklin,  Yonng,  and  other  anterior  writers, 
it  would  not  perhaps  baye  encountered  the  serere 
and  lengthened  opposition  it  has  experienced. 

After  all  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Maldms 
embraced  the  whole  of  his  science.  He  establmhed 
ittcontestably  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  multiply 
to  excess,  and  its  deteriorating  conseqaences;  bnth^ 
dad  not  saflkuently  appreciate  the  opeiatkm  of  an#A 
tker  principle  of  oar  nature.  Tke  important  thrth 
orerlooked  by  the  author  of  the  Es$ay  an  PepmhHm 
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kf  that  man  is  a  reasoning  and  self-loving  creature^ 
and  though  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in  him  to 
increase  his  number,  there  is  also  in  him  a  natural 
tendency  to  devise  expedients  for  meeting  and 
controlling  its  hurtful  consequences.  The  doctrine 
of  population,  therefore,  is  not,  as  its  philanthropic 
expounder  assumed,  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine 
of  human  improvement ;  neither  does  it  aflK>rd  any 
ground  for  the  paralyzing  inference  that  all  pro« 
jects  of  social  amelioration  are  vain,  save  the 
single  one  of  limiting  the  multiplication  of  oar 
species. 

A.  D.  1802.    An  act  of  this  year,  still  in  force, 
the  42  Greo.  III.  c.  73,  provides,  that  in  all  woollen 
and  cotioti  mills  and  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  which  three  or  more  apprentices,  or  twenty  or 
more  other  persons  are  employed,  apprentices  shall 
have  two  complete  suits  of  clothing  yearly ;   thai 
the  hours  of  working  shall  not  exceed  twelve  hours, 
exclusive  of  meal-times,  for  which  three  hoars  are 
allowed;  that  they  shall  be  instructed  every  day 
for  the  first  four  years  of  their  apprenticeship,  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;    that  the  apart- 
ments of  male  and  female  shall  be  kept  distinct,  and 
two  only  sleep  in  one  bed ;  that  the  rooms  shall  be 
washed  with  quicklime  and  water  twice  a  year,  and 
kept  well  aired;  that  at  Midsummer  sessions  two 
visiters  shall  be  appointed,  to  report  the  condition, 
of  such  miib  and  factories];  and  tiiat  copies  of  the 
act  shall  be  fixed  up  in  two  conspicaoos  parts  of  the 
iHiilding. 
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Ite  obfactioo  to  lagisbtife  mterfBfence  with  the 
hkov  of  mimli9  Aom  nol  tpply  to  infomH^  who  aro 
BOt  poMiiMd  of  the  ttme  cmpftMlhiet,  nor  tahject  to 
the  eane  legd  letpoiiiibilily  for  their  eetioQS.  At 
the  ittw  poyeily  interferes  to  protect  children  from 
the  neglect  and  eradtj  of  their  perentiy  it  nmy,  with 
Mch  atronger  iceeony  tntetiere  to  protect  tdien  from 
the  neglect  end  cmelty  of  uMStert,  who  ue  uncon* 
neeted  with  then  hy  the  ttne  nntortl  tiee. 

A.  D.  1807.    On  the  19th  of  Fehrmry  Mr.  Whit- 
hinnd  hinnght  Ibrwnrd  hie  phm  in  the  Home  of 
Commons*  for  enconraging  indaitry  and  relieving 
the  poor.      He  expressed  his  concurrence  in   the 
principles  of  Mr.  Malthas,  and  his  conviction  of  the 
tendency  of  the  poor-laws  to  deteriorate  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes.     From  returns  made  up  in 
1H03,  it  appeared  that  upon  a  population  in  England 
and  Wales  of  8,870,000  not  less  than  1,234,000 
were  partakers  of  parochial  relief;  that  is  nearly 
one- seventh  part  of  the  people  was  indebted  to  the 
other  six,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  support.     Mr.  Whit- 
brraJ's  undertaking  was  very  extensive,     lu  main 
principle  wm  to  exalt  the  character  of  the  industrious 
orders ;  to  give  them  consequence  in  their  own  eyes; 
to  excite  them  to  acquire  property  by  the  prospect  of 
tasting  iu  sweets ;  to  render  dependent  poverty  de- 
grading in  their  estimation  and  at  all  times  less  de- 
sirable than  independent  industry.     For  the  atuin- 
ment  of  these  imues  he  proposed  a  system  of  national 
edocnUoii  by  the  establishment  of  parochial  schools; 
not  eompnlaory  on  the  poor,  which  would  destroy 
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their  object,  but  Yoluntary.  The  bill  fell  to  the 
ground,  partly  from  a  change  of  administratton,  and 
was  finally  thrown  out  of  the  House  of  Peers,  August 
11th,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Hawkesbury. 

A.  D.  1814.  The  act  of  the  5th  of  Btsabeth^ 
vhich  prohibited  the  exercise  of  any  trade, 
mystery  then  exercised  in  the  kingdom, 
person  had  previously  served  to  it  an  apprei 
of  at  least  seven  years,  is  repealed  by  54 
c^96,  with  a  saving  clause  for  the  customs 
cipal  corporations  and  companies  lawfully  imidtated. 
The  statute  of  Elizabeth  had  long  been  complained 
of  as  an  impolitic  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
udividuals ;  and  the  courts  of  law,  by  some  singular 
interpretations,  had  lent  all  the  assistance  in  their 
power  to  evade  its  provisions.  For  example,  the 
act  plainly  includes  the  whc^e  kingdom  of  JSngland 
and  Wales,  but  it  was  interpreted  to  refer  to  market-^ 
towns  only,  and  to  those  trades  which  were  exercised 
when  the  statute  was  passed,  without  reference  to 
such  as  had  been  subsequently  introduced.  It  was 
adjudged  that  a  ooachraaker  could  neither  himself 
make  nor  employ  a  journeyman  to  Eiake  coach* 
wheels,  but  must  buy  them  of  a  master-wheelwright, 
the  latter  trade  having  been  followed  in  England 
before  the  5th  of  Elizabeth.  But  a  wheelwright, 
though  he  had  never  served  an  apprenttceship  to  • 
coachmaker,  might  either  make  himself,  or  emj^y 
journeymen  to  make  eoaekeSf  the  trade  of  a  coach- 
maker  not  being  within  the  statute  became  not 
exeicised  in  England  at  the  time  when  it  was  passed! 
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Tht  kof  tokntioii  of  svch  ibsMdUies  shows  how 
dlKcalt  it  is  to  get  bad  ktfts  sepeaied,  when  they 
have  beeoone  ceosealed  widi  ezistnig  ieterests. 

A.  D.  1815.  The  practiee  of  setdng  the  assise,  or 
of  fixing  the  qualttj  and  price  of  biead  publicly 
sold,  whidi  had  been  eostomary  from  the  time  of 
Henry  IIL,  was  this  year  abolishei  in  the  metropolis, 
by  act  of  pariiaaent.  la  other  places,  though  the 
power  to  eel  an  assise  still  snbsists,  it  is  sddom  en- 
fcfoed.  The  poiiey  of  the  legislatare,  in  endea^ 
wonring  toregnlate  the  price  of  labour  and  prorisions, 
was  the  same,  namely,  to  prefent  monopoly  and  im» 
position;  bat  this  task  was  ftitile,  if  not  snperfluons; 
as  the  competition  among  sdlers,  in  any  extensiTO 
branch  of  business,  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee 
against  combinations,  and  the  discrimination  of 
buyers,  against  fraud  and  adulteration. 

A.  D.  1 8 1 7.  A  parliamentary  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Stourges  Bourne  was  chairman,  makes  an  elabo- 
rate report  on  the  abuses  and  tendency  of  the  poor* 
laws,  suggesting  divers  improvements  in  their  ad- 
ministration, which  were  subsequently  incorporated 
in  acts  of  the  legislature,  especially  59  Geo.  III. 
c.  13,  empowering  parishes  to  establish  managing 
▼estries,  and  assistant  overseers,  to  build  and  enlarge 
workhouses,  and  purchase  land  for  the  employment 
^f  paupers. 

A.  D.  1818.  An  Infant  School,  established  on 
Brewer's  Green,  Westminster,  by  Messrs.  Brougham, 
Mill,  I.  A  B.  Smith,  Macaulay,  Babington,  Leake, 
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Hase^  Walker,  Wilson,  Sir  *nioinafl  Baring,  Lord 
Dacre,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  The  idea 
of  an  infant  school  was  suggested  by  the  asyluia 
provided  by  Mr.  Owen,  for  the  children  of  the 
adult  population  of  New  Lanark.  (Wilderspin  on 
Infant  Education^  p.  67.)  That  they  might  not  be  a 
hinderance  to  the  labours  of  their  parents,  and  be 
preserved  from  vicious  associations  in  the  streets, 
they  were  placed  under  the  care  of  women,  whose 
business  it  was  to  provide  amusement  and  instruct 
tion  adapted  to  their  years.  The  success  of  the  first 
attempt  of  this  kind  in  England,  induced  Mr.  Wil- 
son, in  1820,  to  establish  an  infant  school  at  his 
own  expense,  in  Quaker-street,  Spitalfields.  In 
1824,  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  formation  of  an 
Infant  School  Society,  at  which  Lord  Lansdowne 
presided.  Since  then,  infant  schools  have  become 
general  in  England,  Scotland,  and,  I  believe,  Ireland. 
The  objects  sought  by  these  establishments  arte 
threefold;  first,  to  preserve  young  children  frcHn 
the  vice  and  mischief  to  which  they  are  liable,  from 
the  neglect  or  inability  of  their  parents :  secondly^ 
to  instruct  them  in  the  rudiments  of  virtue  and 
knowledge ;  by  which  they  may  be  prepared  for  a 
more  advanced  state  of  education  and  improvement; 
and,  thirdly,  to  accomplish  both  these  ends  by  % 
more  cheerful  and  natural  mode  of  tuition  than 
heretofore  practised  in  dame  schools.  The  superior 
discipline  of  an  infant  school,  will  be  at  once  per- 
ceived on  examination.     Adults  have  not  profited 
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bjtfMmtrodactkmof  better  principles  of  chril 
gofiMnenty  thea  children  by  a  better  system  of 
cdnettion* 

A»  D,  1818.  The  exposnre  by  Mr.  Brougham  of 
mbnses  in  public  charities,  excites  intense  inteiest. 
TheindefiiUgable  hboorsof  this  gentleman  appear  to 
have  had  two  objects  in  Tiew;  first,  to  introduce  a  pi^ 
rochial  system  of  popular  education ;  and,  secondly^ 
to  proride  Amds  for  the  undertaking,  either  by  pub* 
tic  profisiony  or  by  restitution  to  their  original  pur» 
poses,  of  the  misapplied  endowments  of  charitable 
foundations.  In  1816,  and  the  two  following  yearSt 
a  mass  of  useful  information  had  been  laid  befoca 
parliament,  by  a  committee  appointed  to  ''  Inquire 
into  the  Education  of  the  Lower  Orders,"  at  first  in 
London,  and  afterwards  throughout  England.  The 
results  of  this  inyestigation  showed,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  was  without  tlie  means 
of  instruction  :^n  the  metropolis,  the  number  of 
children  totally  uneducated,  was  computed  at 
100,000,  and  in  all  England,  500,000.  By  the 
returns  of  education  in  1818,  it  appears  there  were 
23,611  endowed,  unendowed,  and  Sunday  schools, 
at  which  were  daily  taught  644,282  children,  and 
oiict  a  week  452,8 17  children :  total  taught  daily  and 
weekly,  1,097,099.  As  many  of  the  Sunday  art 
also  included  in  the  number  of  day  scholars,  it  was 
computed  that  the  actual  number  of  children  re* 
ceiving  education  was  about  850,000 :  so  that joore 
than  one-third  of  all  the  children  vSJtfi-JBJJifiered  to 
grow  up  without  instruction. 
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Another  important  lesolt  cl  tbe  iaqwriei  of  At 
Education  Committee^  over  whidi  Mr.  Brongbaa 
presided,  was  the  appointment  of  a  ComniHion  by 
tiie  CrowDy  to  ittquire  into  tbe  management  of  cbari- 
table  endowments.  Tbe  commissioners  are  tpenty 
/  im  number,  ten  of  them  stipendiary,  and  are  divUed 
/  into  boards,  each  board,  by  examinatioaa  oa  tkm 
I  apot,  investigating  the  charities  of  a  parM^  district 
or  corporation.  The  universities  and  public  admok^ 
charities  having  special  visiters  or  officeia  afipointed 
by  the  founders,  and  chaiities  supported  principally 
1^  voluntary  subscriptions,  are  exempt  from  tbe  in- 
quiries of  the  commissioners.  Their  laboum  are 
annually  reported  to  parliament,  and  a  volmajnous 
mass  of  details  have  accumulated :  proceedii^  have 
been  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  against 
some  of  the  grosser  cases  of  abuse :  but  though  tbe 
leveoue  appertaining  to  the  poor  has  been  atoer- 
tained  to  be  of  immense  amount,  no  legndative  mea* 
sure  has  yet  been  introduced  to  improve  its  futare 
administration.  The  powers  of  the  commissionein» 
liu^ess  further  continued,  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
aext  session  of  parliament. 

A.D.  1819.  Mr.  Robert  Owen  attracts  aUen« 
tion  by  the  seal  with  which  he  endeavours  to  pio- 
mote  his  RatumcU  System  of  Society.  The  leadinf^ 
idea  of  this  gentleman  is,  that  the  character  of  man 
is  not  formed  by  kim  but  for  Atm,  either  by  natural 
organixation  or  the  external  circumstances  to  wbicb 
be  has  been  subjected  from  birth.  Hence,  Mr. 
Owen  concludes,  that  by  improving  the  circuin* 
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■MjPDittd  M  IndifiAMl  in  Us  eaitf 
di»  MkUMl  bfaoMtf msy  be  knpiofed,  a^ 
fteft^  in  iaferior  naj  be  nede  e  very  tupetior 
In  tkm  dectriae  Ibeie  k  nnch  tnitii.  Mid 
cnrom  peobebfy  el  Mr.  Owen  do  net  eemiit  ee 
ia  its  adeplieB  IS  ia  tbe  nefismrei  be  basevg^ 
l^etUdfcriediidBgitlopfaeliee.  Tbe  influence  ef 
iiady  jn^meMne,  ni  other  words  of  edneetioDy  oil 
the  fonnation  of  chsraeter,  has  never  been  denied  ; 
oMi  bare  only  difiered  about  the  best  node  of  ap* 
ftpang  tbe  pnncipk*  It  has  been  well  obserted^ 
**  Unt  at  least  i^  difibrences  which  exist  between 
dasKS  cr  bodies  of  men  is  the  eflect  of  edncation; 
it  is  tbe  caose  of  difiereace  between  a  IVirk  and  an 
Bnglishman,  the  wildest  sarage,  and  an  European* 
Whatever  is  made  of  any  class  of  men,  we  may 
then  be  sore  is  possible  to  be  made  of  the  whcde 
boman  race.  What  a  field  for  exertion  1  what  a  prize 
io  be  won  I" — Stqp.  Emcy.  Brii.^  art  Educatum. 

A..^1820.  On  the^2Sth  of  June,  Mr.  Broug- 
ham,  in  an  elaborate  address  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, comprising  a  vast  mass  of  information  relative 
to  the  state-  of  edncation  tit  gBgtandr^nifolds  his 
plan  of  popular  instruction.  The  leading  feature  of 
tbis  project  was  to  render  national  education  a  part 
of,  and  subordinate  to  the  national  ecclesiastical  J 
establisbment.  Parochial  schools  were  to  be  esta-  / 
bUshed,  and  pardy  maintained  by  a  school-rate, 
levied  on  hoindceepers,  and  partly  by  a  trifling 
weekly  payment  by  the  scholars.    The  schoolmaster 
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to  be  a  member  of  the  charch  of  Englaiid,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  school-rate  payers,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  parson,  who  also  was  to  be  autho- 
rized to  enter  the  school  at  all  times  and  examine  the 
children.  The  expense  of  erecting  schoob,  itwai 
estimated,  would  amount  to  half  a  million,  and  the 
annual  charge  of  their  maintenance  to  150,0002.  Mr. 
Brougham's  bill  was  read  a  first  time,  July  11th, 
and  not  afterwards  proceeded  in. 

A.  D.  1823.  A  sum  of  money,  voted  by  parlia- 
ment, to  effect  the  removal  of  a  number  of  persons 
from  the  south  of  Ireland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  to  Upper  Canada.  It  is  intended  merely  as  an 
experiment  to  try  the  practicability  of  emigration  as 
a  mean  of  relief  for  the  unemployed  poor.  The 
emigration  to  the  Cape  consisted  of  artisans  and  la- 
bourers, with  their  families,  to  the  number  of  about 
350,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ingram.  The  emi- 
gration to  Upper  Canada  consisted  of  586  persona, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robinson.  The  emi- 
grants to  America  were  conveyed  to  the  Bathurst 
district,  in  Canada,  where  portions  of  uncleared  land 
were  allotted  to  the  heads  of  families,  implements 
of  husbandry  and  building  furnished,  and  supplies 
of  provisions  allowed,  until  they  could  raise  sub- 
sistence from  the  soil.  The  success  of  the  first  expe- 
riment led  to  a  second  grant  from  parliament  in 
1825,  and  2024  of  the  destitute  Irish  were  conveyed 
to  the  Newcastle  district  in  Upper  Canada.  Sab- 
jiequent  accounts,  received  from  Messrs.  Robinson, 
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C&ptm  Basil  Hftll»  spoke  favowsbly 
of  ths  SMCBSSi  of  thsse  «tt— pts  at  coJoeiistion, 
A.  D.  1083.   Tba  Londos  Mocbanks*  InatiMioft 

tha  asspicas  of  Dr.  Birkback  and 
ftrndftStf  i&i  Aa  dtSasioii»  fay  lactaias,  tba 
fofBBliaA  af  a  ttiarf  asd  leadinf -rooms  of  tboaa 

appcopriata  to  tha  avoeatioiiB 
Institations  on  siniilarprin- 
dplsa  had  pasfioasiy  aiistad  at  Binningham  and 
in  8oallaMl«  bal  tha  aaaapla  of  tba  metropolis  led 
la  their  astabfidmsaBt  in  all  the  diief  towns  of  tte 


A.  D.  18t4.  lUs  and  the  following  year  formed 
an  impoitnnt  period  of  legislation  with  respect  to 
the  working  cltsses ;  all  the  old  statutes,  from  the 
33d  Edwnrd  h,  amoonting  to  upwards  of  thirty, 
relatiTe  to  coobinatioDS  of  workmen,  were  repealed, 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  combinations  to  fix  the  rate 
of  wages,  or  hours  of  work,  or  the  mode  of  conduct* 
ing  any  business  or  manufacture.  The  repeal  of 
thete  acta  has  swept  out  of  the  statute-book  nearly 
the  last  remnants  of  interference  with  the  rights  of  ope- 
ralive  indostry.  The  injustice  had  long  been  glaring 
of  alkming  masters  to  fix,  in  concert,  the  price  of 
Uieir  commodities,  and  interdicting  to  workmen  an 
equal  Utwrtj  in  fixing  the  price  of  their  labour.  But 
the  liberty  gnaranteed  by  the  law  must  be  exercised 
vithovt  abridging  the  liberty  of  others.  Workmen 
may  voimmtarify  unite  to  set  what  price  they  think 
lit  on  their  labour,  and  frame  what  regulations 
they  please  for  their  own  obscnancc ;  but  they  are 
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liaUe,  by  6  Geo.  IV.  c  129,  to  paxudmieiit,  if  by 
violence f  threatSy  molesting j  or  obitrmdmrny  tkey  en- 
deaToor  to  force  any  workman  to  kafo  hit  em- 
|>loyer  or  to  prevent  him  from  bemg  employed ;  or  to 
belong  to  any  club,  or  to  contribute  to  any  fond ;  or 
to  alter  the  mode  of  carrying  on  any  maniilliictvie ; 
or  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices* 

The  laws  were  also  repealed  by  4  Geo.  Vf.  c  97, 
which  impose  penalties  on  perscms  who  wtimee 
artificers  engaged  in  the  cotton,  linen,  wooUeo,  and 
other  manufactures,  to  settle  in  foreign  oovatriei. 
These  enactments  were  framed  with  the  view  of  pre* 
venting  the  communication  of  our  inventions  and 
discoveries  to  other  nations.  Experience  proved 
that  such  precautions  were  futile  or  pemicioas. 

A.  D.  1827.  A  Society  esUblished  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge,  consisting  diiefly  of 
public  characters  of  eminence,  and  individaak  dis* 
tinguished  by  their  literary  and  8cienti6e  attain- 
ments. The  proceedings  of  the  society  were 
ushered  in  by  A  Discourse  of  the  Obfecis,  Ad* 
vantcujiesy  and  Pleasvres  ofSciencey  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Brougham.  In  the  announcement  of  the  society  it 
it  stated,  that  the  object  of  the  association  is  strictly 
limited  to  ^'  the  imparting  useful  information  to  all 
classes  of  the  community,  particulariy  to  such  as  are 
nnable  to  avail  themselves  of  experienced  teachers, 
or  may  prefer  learning  by  themselves."  The  {rfan 
proposed  for  the  attainment  of  thb  end  is,  the  pe- 
riodical publication,  under  the  sanction  of  a  super- 
intending committee,  of  treatises  on  science,  meta- 
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phyuet,  «lkici,  mod  politicfti  {lUlosophy ;  to 
hiMOffiei  ofseamoe,  of  nationt,  and  iodividiials,  are 
to  be  added.  Tbe  treatiaea,  hitherto  pablished,  hate 
been  principaUj  on  aabjecta  of  physical  science; 
piobnbly  ffoaa  the  difficulty  of  filing  the  precise 
standard  of  ntility  in  the  dissemination  of  the  tmtha 
of  moral  and  political  philosophy.  The  example  of 
the  Society's  almanac  led  to  considerable  impiofe- 
menta  in  that  class  of  pnblications ;  and  the  Pemnf 
ifflynjint  of  the  Society  evinces  great  tact  in  the 
^tin{;  ap  of  a  popular  miscellany  of  amusing  matter 
fur  the  general  reader* 

A.  D.  18*27.  The  inquiries  of  the  Eniio^ration 
Cununittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  indicate  a 
sTTCdt  (leteriOTaiKm  in  the  circumstances  of  the  peo- 
ple of  tlie  united  kiDgdoin,  more  partictilarly  in 
a;rricuicunil  districts,  where  wa^^cs  have  been  so 
di'(»rrs»cd  by  competition  for  cDiploTiiieut,  that  tbe 
UU-'urer  u  com  pi*  lied  to  live  chieHy  on  broad  and 
piitat'ies,  seldom  ta&tin(^  meat  and  bet^r.  Smiptoms 
of  an  approaching^  senile  war  art' clearly  discernible^ 
ifcb>4  h  can  only  be  averted  by  measure!}  tending  to 
r«:lH:%-e  the  orentooked  market  of  labour.  From  the 
c-\idence  laid  before  the  Emigration  (.\>mmitt€e,  it 
ftU  jiiuilied  in  reporting^, — 

"  That  there  arc  extensive  districts  in  Eni^land 
and  Scodand  where  the  (topulatiou  is  at  tlic  present 
moment  redvodant :  in  other  words,  where  there  ex* 
ills  a  consaierable  proportion  of  ablc-hoditd  and 
actne  labourers  beyond  tlie  number  to  which  any 
exDtm^  dcasand  for  labour  can  alVord  employmeat. 
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That  the  effect  of  this  redundancy  is  not  only  to  re- 
duce a  part  of  this  population  to  a  great  deg;ree  of 
destitution  and  misery,  but  also  to  deterUrate  the 
general  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  That 
by  its  producing  a  supply  of  labour  in  excess,  as 
compared  with  the  demand,  the  wages  of  labour  are 
necessarily  reduced  to  a  minimum,  which  is  utterly 
insufficient  to  supply  that  population  with  those 
means  of  support  and  subsistence,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  healthy  and  satisfactory  condttioa  of 
the  community. 

**  That  in  England  this  redundant  population  ha» 
been  in  part  supported  by  a  parochial  rate,  which, 
according  to  the  reports  of  former  committees,  threatr 
ens,  in  its  extreme  tendency,  to  absorb  the  entire 
rental  of  the  country.  And  that  in  Ireland,  where 
no  such  parochial  rate  exists  in  law,  and  where  the 
redundancy  is  found  in  a  still  greater  degree,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  population  is  dependant  for  the 
means  of  support  on  the  precarious  source  of  charity, 
or  is  compelled  to  resort  to  habits  of  plunder  and 
spoliation  for  the  actual  means  of  support." 

As  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  misery  and  peril,  the 
Committee  proposed  a  national  system  of  coUmiza- 
tion  in  the  British  settlements  of  North  America,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  South  Wales,  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land— countries,  it  is  alleged,  abounding 
in  extensive  tracts  of  unappropriated  territory,  of  the 
most  fertile  quality,  and  capable  of  receiving  and 
subsisting  in  health  and  independence  any  portion 
of  the  redundant  popolation  of  the  empire. 
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'  B€ii»BC>  emigration  m  the  <>rdto«ry  sense*  and  tlie 
phn  of  cokmisalkm  projected  by  the  Committee,  is 
mmlirial  distinction.  The  former  1ms  been  in  pio- 
gnss  for  years,  at  die  instance  of  indtridads,  and 
iril^beeiieonragedbytbestatey  on  the  same  prin- 
•ipley  were  the  object  oieiel  J  to  get  ruf  0^  fiie /lecpfe  / 
Wt  the  plan  of  the  Committee  not  only  embraces  the 
mete  transport  of  a  redundant  population,  but  their 
Ml  locatioit  and  establishment  in  secure  and  inde- 
pendent circumstaiices  in  the  country  of  tiieir  adop« 
Hon* 

*  The  ftinds  for  this  undertaking  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  either  by  an  advance  ont  of  the  public  taxes, 
to  be  hereafter  repaid  by  the  emigrants,  or  by  rais* 
hig  a  sum  on  security  ef  the  poor-rates,  to  be  paid  in 
discharge  of  all  future  claims  for  parochial  relief. 

In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Wilmot  Horton,  who  evinced 
great  zeal  and  ability  in  maturing  this  plan  of  emi- 
gration, the  annual  expenditure  of  240,000/.  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  yearly  accumu- 
lating surplus  of  labour  that  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  the  depression  of  the  labouring  classes. 

A.  D.  1828.  Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  steady  pur«> 
suit  of  the  great  object  of  universal  education,  which 
he  began  m  1816  (see  p.  103),  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  resumed  his  inquiries  by  addressmg  a  circular 
to  the  ministers  of  parishes  of  each  county  in  Eng- 
land (excepting  Middlesex),  and  received  answers  in) 
tiie  highest  degree  satisfactory.  An  hnpulse  hi 
evidently  been  given  to  the  great  social  oUigal 
of  popnlar  instniction.    The  number  of  unendi 
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schools  in  the  whole  kiDgdom  was  comfMited  to  htte 
increased  from  14,000  in  1818,  to  32,000  in  1828. 
The  number  of  scholars  had  not  increased  in  quite 
80  great  a  proportion  as  the  number  of  spools ;  bat 
it  was  computed  that  the  number  of  adiohfft  had 
increased  from  478,000,  in  1818,  to  1,003»800.  The 
number  of  Sunday  scholars,  it  was  thought,  had 
augmented  in  a  similar  ratio,  namely,  ih>m  452,817 
to  905,634.  This  gives  a  total  of  1 ,909,434  of  Sun- 
day and  day  scholars ;  bnt  as  many  children  attend 
both  Sunday  and  day  schools,  a  deduction  from  the 
total  number  ought  to  be  made,  leaving,  it  is  con- 
jectured, about  a  million  and  a  half  as  the  total 
number  of  children  of  the  humbler  classes  in  England 
receiving  the  benefits  of  education.  As  the  children 
of  both  sexes,  between  tlie  ages  of  five  and  twelve, 
:  amount  to  two  millions,  when  the  number  of  those 
v]|taught  in  the  higlier  schools  is  deducted,  it  is  con- 
ikluded  that  no  large  portion  of  the  children  of  the 
working  population  are  now  entirely  without  in* 
Aruction. 

In  Ireland  the  number  of  Bcho<4s  in  1827  was 
11,823;  of  teachers  12,530;  of  scholars  568,904. 

A.  D.  1831.  The  waste  and  mismanagement  of  se* 
lect  vestries  originates  an  act  (1  and  2  Wm.  IV.c.60) 
for  improving  their  constitution,  and  appointing  an* 
ditors  of  parish  accounts.  The  act  is  not  oampul* 
sory,  but  may  be  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  rate- 
payers  in  any  parish  in  England  and  Wales,  where 
the  number  oif  rate-payers  exceeds  800 ;  and  it  may 
be  adopted  where  the  number  of  late-payen  is  fos 
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diaa  IOO9  provided  sn^  pmdMt  art  wklm  or  put 
of  A  cilj  or  lovB*  A  Military  dmte  in  the  act  ra» 
4pmm  the  fialry  to  nake  oat,  at  leaat  once  a  jeart 
a  !««,  0|iaa  to  the  inqwction  oT  late-payars,  oT  all 
dwrity  ertatat  aad  baqvatta  under  tbe  contid  of  thi 
fMiA;  iptfifyiaf  wfaara  the  estate  b  aHoate,  ita 
f  tal,  aad  the  aaenrity  oa  which  any  beqoett  b  in* 
Wited,  tti  ap|Nropriation»  and  the  names  of  trustees. 
The  pTOfiwons  of  this  statate  were  chieAy  diiectad 
against  the  abases  of  sdf-elected  vestries,  denting 
their  powers  fipni  ancient  usage  or  local  acts,  not 
against  thoss  esfahlishfd  under  Mr.  Stourgas 
Boame*s  act^the  59th  Geo.  IIL  c.  12. 

During  the  same  session  an  effort  was  made  by 
1  ami  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  37,  to  put  an  end  to  what 
are  termed  tommy  $kop§^  and  the  practice  so  general 
in  \*ariou8  counties  of  paying  wages  in  goods,  in  lieu 
of  coin  and  bank-notes;  employers  entering  into 
contracts,  or  paying  wages  otherwise  than  in  money, 
are  made  liabfe  to  penalties,  varying  from  5i.  to  100/.; 
and  wages  paid  in  goods  are  void,  and  may  be  rcco* 
sered  a  second  time  by  workmen. 

The  shocking  barbarities  perpetrated  in  manufac- 
turing districts  gave  rise  to  a  now  act  for  the  regu« 
lation  of  factories;  and,  by  1  and  2  Wm.  IV. 
c.  39,  it  is  provided,  tliat  in  no  cotton  mill,  where 
uteam  or  water  power  is  u^  to  work  machinery, 
sbaJI  any  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  at;e  be 
allowed  to  work  at  night ;  that  is,  between  the  hours 
cjf  half-past  eight  in  the  evening  and  half- past  live 
in  the  morning;  and  that  no  person  under  eigktcem 
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ytar$  of  age  AiAl  work  more,  id  imy  deacHption  <rf 
enployment  whsterer,  than  twslvfl  bonra  in  om  day* 
ooi  more  than  nine  hoars  on  a  Satttr^ai/ ;  and  that 
ereTy  anch  pereon  be  tlloned,  in  dte  coane  of  ooe 
day,  one  hour  and  a  half  for  meah. 

The  utility  of  this  act  is  nnch  impvred  by  ita  pro- 
visions extending  only  to  apprentices  and  children 
employed  in  cotton  factories,  and  not  also  to  those  in 
other  employments,  especially  to  the  wooUen,  Uaen, 
and  silk  manufactories.  The  disgnsting  atrocities  le- 
Tcaled  by  a  parliamentary  committee  of  last  sessioB, 
■how  that  sharp  legislation  is  indispensable  to  ro- 
strain  the  cupidity  of  mill-owners,  whose  craelties  in 
the  pursuit  of  gain  have  hardly  been  exceeded  by 
those  perpetrated  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  conqnest 
of  America,  io  the  pursuit  of  gold  E 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LABOtlK. 

li^iirt  DiAasd— Diftnat  kia^  Hid  Ptogrttm  of  ladaMj— 

t  -''— '  (Im  ooIj  •onro*  of  Wedtb, 

LiBorm  ia  the  CMctioa  of  power  for  the  prodoa- 
tioB  flf  ntBily. 

It  w  of  three  kinda :  if  applied  to  the  appropri** 
tmgo  njiing  of  the  produce  of  the  evth,  it  ■  agri- 
emltanl ;  if  to  the  conTciiion  of  that  produce  mf 
■fliclea  of  mm,  it  ii  ■aannfaetarlngr ;  if  to  the  «)■■ 
nTaooeof  that  produce,  cither  in  itanworwnnigfat 
■trie,  fnm  ooe  place  or  oonntry  to  another,  it  ii 

Tha«  ii  a  fcdrth  speciei,  called  intellectoal  labottr, 
inAovl  tfa*  eo-opetatioB  of  which  pfcTMcaJ  power  la 
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not  exerted ;  and  it  is  the  exertion  of  this  intellectual 
labour  that  constitutes  the  science  and  art  of  the 
agriculturist^  manufacturer,  and  merchant. 

Besides  the  labour  occupied  in  the  production  of 
commodities,  there  is  another  sort  not  less  valuable, 
namely,  that  of  legislators  and  magistrates,  men  of 
science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  the  medical  classes, 
and  domestic  servants :  all  these  are  occuiued  in  the 
production  of  utility,  and  contribute,  like  the  hus- 
bandman and  operative,  to  increase  and  multiply  the 
comforts,  enjoyments,  and  conveniences  of  social 
life. 

Without  the  application  of  labour,  the  earth  is 
a  '*  steril  promontory."  It  offers  no  spontaneous 
gifts ;  the  mineral  treasures  contained  in  its  bosom, 
the  seas  and  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered,  and  the 
animals,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  that  cover  its  surface, 
are  not  directly  useful  till  they  have  been  subdued, 
gathered,  and  combined  by  human  industry.  The 
coals  that  warm  us,  the  candle  that  lights  us,  our 
clothes,  our  food,  our  habitation ;  in  short,  every 
thing  we  eat,  drink,  see,  or  rest  upon,  afford  evi- 
dence of  the  all-conquering  power  of  industry*  ] 

As  the  comforts  of  man  augment,  his  labours  mul- 
tiply. The  savage,  whose  occupation  is  limited  to 
the  gathering  of  fruits  or  the  picking  up  of  shell- 
fish,  is  placed  on  the  verge  of  social  existence.  To 
increase  his  enjoyments,  he  must  increase  his  dan* 
gers  and  exertions.  The  first  step  in  his  progress  is 
to  hunt  wild  animals,  to  feed  himself  with  their  flesh, 
and  clothe  himstlf  with  their  skins.     But  the. pro- 
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oeedt  of  the  chase  are  uneertaio,  and,  in  lieu  of  de* 
peodii^  on  aoch  a  toilsome  and  precarious  source  of 
sabsistence,  lie  tries  to  domesticate  animals ;  from  a 
hnnter  be  becomes  a  shepherd  and  herdsman — a 
transition  that  softens  the  rudeness  of  his  nature,  as 
wdl  as  guarantees  him  a  more  unfailing  supply  of 
food.  His  next  adfance  in  civilization  is  to  agri^ 
euilure.  Flesh  alone  forms  an  unsatisfactory  repast, 
and  to  obtain  a  supply  of  fcgetable  he  must  till  the 
ground.  With  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  his  hunger  may  be  appeased :  but  this  is 
only  one  of  his  wants ;  he  requires  variety  of  diet,  of 
clothing,  and  lodging.  To  attain  these  he  must  be* 
come  a  manufacturer.  He  has  now  reached  the 
last  stage  of  improvement ;  he  has  triumphed  over 
the  evils  that  surrounded  him,  and  acquired  a  power 
to  minister  to  his  desires,  however  varied  and  multi- 
plied, that  is  only  limited  by  his  industry  and  intel- 
ligence. 

An  interest  is  felt  in  tracing  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety, analogous  to  that  felt  in  reverting  to  the  days 
of  childhood.  It  is  the  season  of  hope,  of  trial,  and 
enterprise.  Whether  mankind  have  really  advanced 
in  the  order  I  have  indicated,  can  only  be  matter  of 
conjecture.  Nations  that  grow  up  in  the  natural 
way  can,  no  more  than  individuals,  describe  the  firet 
stages  of  existence.  One  writer  (Torrens's  Essay  en 
the  Production  of  Wealthy  p.  83)  thinks,  that  ma- 
nufacturing preceded  agricultural  iudustry ;  as  nei- 
dier  the  chase,  pasturage,  nor  husbandry  could  begin, 
the  previous  contrivance  of  some  implement 
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adapted  to  the  pursuit.  It  is,  however,  an  inqiiiry 
more  suited  to  poetry  than  scienoe.  History  ahowa, 
that  new  communities  have  heen  mostly  propi^paled 
by  slips  or  grafts  from  parent  states,  and  started  on 
their  course  with  all  the  social  advantages  of  the 
mother  country  from  which  they  had  emigrated* 
In  this  manner,  the  ancient  Greek  colonies  spread 
over  Italy  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  republics  of 
North  and  South  America  have  been  founded.  To 
return  to  our  subject. 

Although  labour  is  the  great  architect  of  our  en- 
joyments and  conveniences  in  diet,  dress,  and  ha* 
bitation,  it  is  not  a  creator  of  them ;  like  a  skilful 
chemist  or  artist,  it  only  separates,  fashions,  and 
combines,  and  does  not  add  a  particle  to  the  matter 
of  the  world  previously  existing.  Nature  is  the  great 
capitalist,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  has 
furnished  the  raw  material  on  which  industry  has 
been  exercised. 

The  culture  of  the  human  mind  keeps  pace  with 
the  culture  of  the  material  products,  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  When  the  earth  has  been  reclaimed  by 
industry,  it  ceases  to  be  an  appropriate  domain  for 
savage  life;  it  requires  an  occupant  whose  passions 
have  been  softened  down,  and  reason  cultivated. 
Man  uncivilized,  and  the  earth  uncultivated,  are  in 
their  infancy;  what  labour  effects  for  one,  education 
accomplishes  for  the  other. 

So  omnipotent  is  labour,  that  it  is  consideied  by 
political  economists,  to  be  the  only  source  of  wealth  g 
or  of  those,  riches  which,  apart  from  the  npfiBtanoow 
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uftppropriiled  prodaeli  ^  the  ttrtb,  ahme 
Y«hM  m  exdiaDge*  Nature  has  been  lavish 
m  her  boantiet,  hot  man  alone  has  gmn  them  ex« 
chngeaMe  ndae.  What  I  cannot  appropnate,  and 
of  whkh  every  one  has  enough  to  satisfy  his  wants* 
may  be  extremely  nsefoly  but  has  no  value — will 
tauh  no  pnoi»  The  sunbeams  that  warm  us,  the 
air  that  supports  life,  and  the  water  that  slakes 
thirst,  are  all  abundantly  useful ;  but,  as  they  are 
the  produce  of  no  man's  labour,  and  no  man  can 
appropriate  them  to  himself,  they  are  of  no  value  in 
the  market* 

*'  Labour  was  the  first  price,  the  original  purchase- 
money  that  was  paid  for  all  things."  When  all 
things  lay  in  common,  alike  the  gift  of  nature  to  all 
men,  who  would  have  the  best  right  to  say,  Tkit  i$ 
mitie  ?  The  man  who  first  set  his  mark  upon  it 
by  his  industry,  and  thereby  gave  it  a  value  that 
could  not  be  severed  from  it.  It  was  thus,  that  la- 
bour originated  appropriation,  and  appropriation 
exchangeable  value. 

As  the  power  of  creating  exchangeable  value  is 
man's  peculiar  distinction,  so  there  is  no  other  order 
of  the  creation  that  practises  barter,  or  the  direct 
exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another.  Man  is 
the  only  animal  who  contracts.  **  Two  greyhounds, 
in  running  down  the  same  hare,  have  sometimes  the 
appearance,*'  says  Dr.  Smith,  *^  of  acting  in  soma 
sort  of  concert.  Each  turns  her  towards  his  com- 
panion, or  endeavours  to  intercept  her,  when  Us 
companion  turns  her  towards  himself.  This,  however. 
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is  not  the  effect  of  contract^  but  of  the  accidental 
concurrence  of  their  passions  in  the  same  object 
at  that  particular  time.  Nobody  ever  saw  a  dog 
make  a  fair  and  deliberate  exchange  of  one  bone  for 
another  with  another  dog.  Nobody  ever  saw  one 
animal  by  its  gestures  and  natural  cries,  signify  to 
another,  this  is  mine,  that  yours ;  I  am  willing  to 
give  you  this  for  that."  When  an  animal  wants  to 
obtain  something  either  of  man  or  another  animal, 
it  does  not  exert  its  labour  to  produce  another  com- 
modity of  equivalent  value,  and  thereby  effect  an 
exchange ;  its  only  resources  are  force  or  finesse ; 
if  stronger,  it  overpowers  the  possessor,  if  weaker, 
it  seeks  to  overcome  it  by  stratagem.  A  lion  ravages 
its  prey ;  a  puppy  fawns  upon  its  dam,  and  a  spa- 
niel endeavours  by  a  thousand  attractions  to  engage 
the  attention  of  his  master  at  dinner,  when  it  wants 
to  be  fed  by  him :  but,  civilization  has  made  mair 
superior ;  the  title  which  he  claims  for  himself  to  the 
produce  of  his  industry,  he  recognises  in  another : 
what  another  possesses,  and  he  wants,  he  seeks  fairly 
to  purchase  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  labour : 
thus  are  the  interests  of  both  promoted,  and  the  ne* 
cessity  of  fraud  and  violence  superseded. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  M'Culloch,  Locke  was  the 
first  writer,  who  clearly  apprehended,  and  fully  de- 
veloped, the  creative  power  of  labour.  In  his  Eaof^ 
on  Civil  Oovemment,  published  in  1689,  he  says, 
^'  Let  any  one  consider  what  the  difference  is  between^ 
an  acre  of  land  planted  with  tobacco  or  sugar,  sown 
with  wheat  or  barley,  and  an  acre  of  the  same  land 


isi 

Ijbg  in  cwiaotii  witboiit  any  htubtiidry  apoo  it, 
mmi  he  will  find  the  impcofement  of  leboar  makes 
the  tu  gretter  pert  of  the  ftliie.  I  thmk  it  will  be 
b«t  e  irery  modfest  conpntetkm  to  sey»  that  of  the 
prodeelsef  theetrthveefiil  tothelifeofmaoyiiliieo 
tCBths  aie  the  aftcti  of  labour;  nay,  if  we  will: 
nfhdy  eenaJer  tfafngt  aa  they  come  to  our  use,  and 
qi  the  several  expenses  about  tbem»  what  in 
is  pwely  owinf  to  natore,  and  what  to  labour, 
we  shall  .find  tiiat  in  most  of  them,  ninety-nine 
hnodiedths  are  wholly  to  be  pot  on  the  account  of 
Ummv. 

**  There  cannot  be  a  clearer  demonstration  of 
any  thing  than  several  nations  of  the  Americans  are 
of  this,  who  are  rich  in  land  and  poor  in  all  the 
comforts  of  life,  whom  nature  having  furnished  as 
rich  as  any  other  people  with  the  materials  of  plenty, 
that  b,  a  fruitful  toil,  apt  to  produce  in  abundance 
what  might  serve  for  food,  raiment,  and  delight; 
yet  for  want  of  improving  it  by  labour,  have  not 
one-hundredth  part  of  the  conveniences  we  enjoy; 
and  the  king  of  a  large  and  fruitful  territory  there 
feeds,  lodges,  and  is  clad  worse  than  a  day-labourer 
in  England." 

It  would  have  formed  a  still  more  triumphant 
climax  lo  this  philosopher  could  he  have  foreseen 
how  industry  alone  would  transform  the  western 
waste  rato  the  site  of  a  mighty  empire,  rivalling  the 
first  states  of  Europe,  in  power,  wealth,  and  all  the 
enjoyments  of  social  life. 
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CHAP.  II. 

DIVISION   OF   EMPLOrXEKTi. 

DiririaD  of  Labour— It  stres  Tine^-In^iioi^et  Skill  and  IHz* 
terity — Suggests  the  Contriranoe  of  Tools  and  Madiimr/ 
Lessens  the  Cost  of  Production — Applicable  chuij  to  Me* 
cbanical  Employments — Limited  b^  Extent  of  tbe  Ifailciet. 

Labour  being  the  source  of  wealth,  and  wealth 
of  enjoyment,  an  important  inquiry  is,  how  it  caa 
be  made  most  efficient  in  its  production. 

Prior  to  the  invention  of  tools  and  implements,  it 
is  likely  that  a  division  of  employments  would  be 
the  first  expedient  devised.  All  men  could  not  be 
occupied  on  the  same  object,  some  must  cut  wood, 
some  fetch  water,  some  fodder  the  cattle ;  and  the 
diversity  in  the  taste  and  talent  of  each  would  na- 
turally determine  the  nature  of  his  trade*  He  who 
excelled  in  making  bows  and  arrows  would  pro* 
bably  confine  his  industry  to  that  occupation.  Ano* 
ther  would  be  dexterous  in  the  chase,  and  limii  him- 
self to  hunting.  A  third  would  be  skilful  in  kut« 
building,  and  form  a  sort  of  house-carpenler* 
And  another  would  be  ready  in  the  cutting  and 
dressing  of  hides  for  clothing,  and  thus  be  the 
germ  of  a  tailor  or  tanner.  The  practice  of  barter 
or  exchange  would  necessarily  grow  out  of  this  sepa- 
ration of  pursuits.  The  armourer  who  made  bows 
and  arrows  would  have  more  than  needful  for  his 
own  use,  and  would  seek  to  exchange  the  surplus 
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•iff  Ae  fseniKHi  of  Uie  bntfer,  or  ^  Udes  <tf  the 
tavMr;  or  lie  would  pufdute  vkh  \m  kuf^emoktM 
the  lerncM  of  thie  hul-biiilder  to  etect  and  inprove 
hk  dwdiiag.  A  corresponding  dinnoii  ivouU  «me 
in  mil  and  military  dnlies.  The  biarett  and  bmmI 
enterprising  would  be  the  leader  in  war;  thebesi 
spokoMnan  the  (»ator»  and  dipkmiatist  of  the  tribe; 
and  those  move  subtle  and  obsenring,  wonld  pro* 
bably  derote  themselres  lo  legislatioa,  law,  and  the 
mysteries  of  religion. 

Whether  this  is  precisdy  the  mode  in  which  trades 
and  professions  originatedy  it  is  not,  perhaps,  essen- 
tial to  ascertain.  A  more  important  inquiry  than 
into  the  origin  of  occupations  will  consist  in  showing 
how  much  more  efficient  industry  becomes  by  being 
concentrated  on  a  single  process  or  operation. 

First,  the  division  of  employment  sa9es  time.  A 
man  carrying  on  different  occupations,  in  passing 
from  one  to  another,  must  change  either  his  position, 
his  place,  his  tools,  or  the  direction  of  his  mind,  and 
in  any  case  time  is  lost  in  the  transition.  Lawyers 
experience  something  of  this  in  passing  firom  one 
hnei  to  another,  or  one  court  to  another,  to  plead 
the  cause  of  their  clients.  The  General  Post-office 
has  been  cited  by  Dr.  Whately  as  an  apt  illustration 
of  the  division  of  labour.  If  each  individual  had  his 
own  letters  to  carry,  the  time  lost  and  expense  in* 
cnrred  would  be  enormous;  or  even  if  the  Post-office 
had  not  introduced  various  subdivisions  of  employ- 
ment in  its  establishment — such  as  a  separate  post 
for  each  main  road,  and  a  district  of  adjacent  streets 
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for  each  postman,  iu  afiain  could  not  be  managel 
80  cheaply  and  expeditiously  as  they  are  at  present. 
In  moving  to  a  new  employment  a  listlessness  and 
sauntering  intervene ;  neither  the  mind  nor  muscles 
readily  apply  to  the  new  work,  and  this  repugnance 
can  only  be  overcome  after  a  certain  period  of  reso* 
lute  application.  Practice  not  only  gives  greater 
aptitude  and  flexibility  to  particular  peits,  but 
strength,  and  enables  them  to  execute  more  work 
with  greater  ease  than  could  be  otherwise  effected. 
A  novelist  or  poet,  for  instance,  will  not  master  an 
abstruse  subject  with  the  same  facility  as  a  matbe* 
matician,  whose  mind  is  habituated  to  deep  and  con- 
tinuous investigation.  The  physical  effects  are  of  a 
tdmilar  nature.  The  grasp  of  a  blacksmith's  hand 
is  well  known  to  be  like  his  own  vice,  and  a  porter  or 
coal-heaver  acquires  an  amplitude  of  shoulder  by  his 
employment,  which  is  rarely  found  in  those  accus- 
tomed only  to  sketch  the  tendon  Achilles  in  Hyde- 
park  or  the  Quadrant.* 

*  The  observations  in  this  paragraph  require  qoalifieatioii; 
They  apply,  I  apprehend,  chiefly  to  mechanical  Ithtmr,  or  to 
labour  that  moat  be  executed  within  certain  hoara,  or  in  moer* 
tain  place.  Both  body  and  mind  are  relieved  by  changa  of 
porsnit,  and  buainesa,  by  the  alternation  of  employment,  may  bo 
made  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  recreation.  In  this  way  a 
Charlemagne,  a  Napoleon,  a  Brougham,  and  odier  pnblie  cha* 
racters,  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish  such  prodigieo  of 
labour.  It  is  refreshing  to  pass  from  the  stilhiess  and  asoootoiij 
of  a  bureau  to  the  buatle  and  variety  of  a  review,  an  audieaoa^ 
or  court  of  law.  A  Iioadon  merchant  wiU  apend  the  noming 
at  desk,  midday  on  'Change,  then  dine,  and  return  in  tbt 
evening  with  nnabated  vigour  to  posting  bis  bodn,  insworiDg 
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By  difidkif ,  and  tbeteby  nrnplifying  occapationii 
Jest  tine  it  reqaitite  to  acquire  a  knowledge  oif  theni. 
A  lad  will  much  sooner  learn  to  head  a  pin  or  point 
a  needle  than  to  make  either  of  these  tools  entire. 
Long  apprenticeships  were  intended  to  indemnify 
jnasters  for  the  time  lost  in  teaching  boys  successive 
and, complicated  processes;  but,  in  an  advanced 
state  of  society,  when  employments  have  been  sim- 
plified by  division,  there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  the 
jpiotraeted  term  of  seven  or  five  years'  servitude. 

2.  Greater  dexterity  and  skill  are  acquired  by  the 
constant  repetitbn  of  one  single  process  or  opera- 
tion. 

This  is  only  affirming  the  old  saying  that  <'  practice 
makes  perfect ;"  or  that*'  a  Jack  of  all  trades  is  master 
of  none."  A  woricman  in  the  daily  practice  of  one 
simple  business,  acquires  a  dexterity  and  despatch 
.which  would  not  be  possible  were  he  more  variously 
occupied.  Not  only  is  the  play  of  the  muscles  im- 
proved, but  each  sense  and  faculty,  by  concentration 
of  object.    A  banker's  clerk  will  count  over  a  bun- 

eomtpoodMits,  or  eoDCoeting  a  new  b«rgmin  or  speculation. 
Could  a  meohanic  labour  so  many  hours  without  bringpng  on  the 
dmam  of  kit  trmU,  occasioned  by  the  constant  application  of  one 
set  of  muadea  or  facoltj  of  the  mind  ?  If  the  object  sought  be 
to  render  an  operatlre  a  machine,  whereby  the  greatest  quan- 
tity'of  work  in  a  given  oceupatioB  may  be  extracted  from  him,  no 
way  io  eHectiTe  m  dimion  of  labour.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
point  assumed  to  be  investigated  in  the  text.  Political  econooiy 
does  not  embrace  moral  but  physical  results.  And  after  all,  m 
employment  reduced  to  its  minimum  of  simplicity  must  leave^ 
the  mind  at  leisure  for  reflection  and  conversation ;  and  these 
«s  the  tieels  known  to  be  produced  in  many  mmiuftctoriea. 
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die  of  notes  with  ten  times  the  nqridity  of  mnother 
person  not  nsed  to  the  employment.  Hr.  Babbage 
mentions  a  clerk  of  the  Bank  of  England  who,  upon 
an  emergency,  signed  his  name,  consisting  of  eleven 
letters,  to  5300  notes,  dmring  eleren  workiag-hmrsy 
and  he  also  arranged  the  notes  he  had  signed  in  par- 
eds  of  fifty  each.  This  affords  some  idea  how  the 
power  of  execution  is  increased  by  the  practice  of 
an  employment,  and  its  effects  on  prodaetum,  espe- 
cially  in  piece-work,  must  be  very  great.  In  nail- 
makmg,  Adam  Smith  states,  a  boy  brought  vp  to 
the  trade  will  make  upwards  of  2300  nails  in  a  day, 
whilst  a  common  smith,  who,  though  accustomed  to 
handle  the  hammer,  has  never  been  used  to  make 
nails,  would  not  be  able  to  make  above  two  or  three 
hnndred  in  a  day,  and  "  these,  tooy  very  bad  ones.** 

3.  The  division  of  employment  suggests  the 
contrivance  of  tools,  machinery,  and  processes  for 
abrklging  and  saving  labour. 

An  operative,  whose  attention  is  limited  to  one 
simple  process,  is  more  likely  to  hit  upon  a  contriv- 
ance ft>r  facilitating  the  execution  of  it  than  if  he 
were  distracted  by  a  greater  variety  of  drcumstances. 
The  simplicity  of  his  employment  leaving  the  mind 
disengaged^  a  new  tool,  or  better  mode  of  using  an 
old  one,  ia  more  likely  to  occur  to  him  than  if  he 
were  more  intensely  occupied.  His  dbject,  pKnr- 
ever,  would  be  chiefly  to  save  his  own  labour,  as  in 
tiie  case  mentioned  by  Smith.  In  the  first  steam- 
engines,  a  lad  was  constantly  employed  to  open  and 
shut  alternately  the  commnnration  betvoen  tka 
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tad  cylmder,  •ecoidnif  at  tfi*  pisloii  ascend- 
cd  or  dgaeeadfds  One  of  the  boyi  so  employed 
rtwewred,  tluit  by  tying  a  atring  Inna  the  handle  of 
the  valye  which  opened  the  eonunanieation  to  ano- 
ther part  of  the  machine,  the  Tahe  wonld  open  and 
itet  of  itself,  leatrkighim  at  liberty  to  play  with  his 
companions.  Similar  canses  have  probably  origw 
Bated  many  of  oar  gpreat  mechanical  combinatiaiis; 
The  workman  finds  onta  tool  for  saving  his  labour; 
%hile  minds  of  greater  leisore  and  grasp  step  in  and 
combine  these  tools  into  a  machine  impelied  by  one 
moving  power,  and  thus  effect  those  miracles  of 
ingennity  and  force  that  are  exhibited  in  oar  miUs 
and  factories. 

4.  The  series  of  operations  necessary  to  the  pro* 
dnction  of  an  article  do  not  require  a  uniform 
amount  of  skill  and  force ;  by  the  dirision  of  em- 
ployments, the  master  is  enabled  to  apply  exactly 
that  degree  of  skill  and  force  to  each  operation 
iriiich  is  necessary  to  its  execution,  whereby  the  cost 
of  production  is  lessened. 

This  adTantage  of  the  diviuon  of  labour  appears 
to  have  been  first  communicated  to  the  English  pub- 
lie  in  the  EfmmnfofMackmttj  and  MoMu/meiureft 
though  Mr.  Babbage  admits  the  same  principle  had 
been  distinctly  stated  by  Giqja,  an  Italian,  anthor 
of  an  economical  work,  published  at  Mibn,  in  1815b 
Its  tendency  to  economise  labour  might  be  shown  m 
almost  every  branch  of  industry ;  and  Mr.  BahhagfS 
has  elucidated  it  with  great  mtnutenem  in  explain* 
ing  the  several  processes  used  in  the  making  of  pins. 
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Ai  the  Profe88or*8  interesting  publication  is  in  general 
circulation  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  successive  operations  in  this  curious  art; 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  recapitulate  the  results* 

To  make  5546  pins,  weighing  one  pound,  occupies 
four  men,  four  women,  and  two  children,  rather  more 
than  seven  hours  and  a  half  of  time,  and  the  total 
expense  of  their  labour,  each  being  paid  according 
to  his  skill  and  the  time  he  is  employed,  amounts  to 
nearly  I5.  Id,  The  ratio  of  the  wages  earned  per 
day  by  the  persons  so  employed,  varies  from  4jf<f«, 
the  sum  paid  to  the  boy  who  assists  in  tvristing  and 
cutting  the  heads,  to  6s.,  the  sum*  paid  to  the  man 
who  finishes  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  art.  Of 
the  seven  hours  and  a  half  consumed,  four  are  taken 
up  by  a  woman  in  heading;  rather  more  than  two 
hours  by  another  woman  in  preparing,  and  the  re- 
maining hour  and  a  half  is  spent  by  the  other  eight 
persons  in  drawing  the  wire,  straightening  the  wire» 
pointing  and  tinning.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  if 
only  one  person  was  employed  to  make  a  pin,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  he  must  not  only  have  the 
skill  and  the  strength  necessary  to  execute  the  more 
easy  and  simple  processes,  but  those  more  difficult 
and  laborious.  It  follows  that  one  half  of  his  time 
would  be  spent  in  putting  on  the  heads — a  part  of 
the  work  only  worth  Is,  3d.  a  day;  while  his  skill, 
if  better  employed,  would  in  the  same  time  produce 
five  times  as  much.  Pins  in  consequence  would  be 
nearly  four  times  the  current  price ;  and  the  reason 
of  their  cheapness  is  a  skilful  division  of  labour,  an 
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>|H«itf<— int  «if  tbe  Mfwtl  |iffocesi6>  \m  die  tfdhf 
«MMf  »«i»  fRMBra,  tad  chiMiea,  •eeordinf  to  tiMi 
tmu  Mrf  sMHty  fMjiinito  to  Iim  pcffov  lUAnoe  of  €ftdb« 

Tho  VUM  principle  »  ip  opention  in  Hm  eottOBt 
JM^  end  iioefcn  iiWHnfccf  rety  in  tlw  employment  of 
odnH  nnd  huhnt  lebonr.  It  it  tiie  tame  in  egrienl- 
tnral  indnttiy.  llie  ploughman  and  thatcher  do  not 
vnellj  loae  their  time  in  gathering  itonet  and  weed- 
tmg  the  corn  lehoprmore  appropriatelj  left  to  wooms 
end  childimi* 

In  intelhctaal  poreoitt  th^re  ii  a  corresponding 
gindnUon  of  oecopatieB,  and  according  to  the  di» 
eoviities  of  taete  and  ahility  men  devote  themselves 
to  the  cnltiTalion  of  poetry,  mathematics,  nataral 
phikisophy ,  and  jurispradencc.  As  socioty  odTancee 
Che  divisions  of  employment  become  more  minute* 
Chrmistry  becomes  a  distiact  science  from  natural 
philosophy;  the  fihysical  astronomer  separates  him- 
9^f  from  the  astronomical  observer ;  the  political 
ceOBomist  from  the  politician,  and  the  legislator 
from  both.  Lihe  anbdivisions  have  been  hitroduced 
an  the  legal  and  medical  professions :  the  vocation  of 
n  barriaier  is  distmct  from  that  of  the  conveyancer, 
equity  dfailaman,  attorney,  and  solicitor :  as  that 
of  n  phyaidan  m  from  a  aargeon,  apothecary  or  drog<> 
gisL  Each  oonAning  himself  to  liis  peculiar  branch 
of  aetenee  or  bnsioess,  attains  to  a  pmAciency  and 
•iperfncea  therein  which  would  be  hanlly  possible 
his  time  eonsnaacd  and  attention  distracted  by 
variety  of  porsoiu.  It  follows  that  the  ex« 
of   n  Bnooa  or  Cridrton  can  be  emulmed 
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with  -difficulty*;  when  knowledge  was  less  perfeet, 
and  not  so  divided,  men  might  more  easily  aspire  to 
the  honour  of  universal  science  or  scholarship ;  but 
the  standard  of  ezcellenca  in  any  one  department  is 
now  fixed  so  high*  that  to  reach  it  is  usually  deemed 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  ordinary  term  of  exist- 
ence. 

The  degree  of  refinement  a  community  has  at- 
tained may  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
division  of  employments  has  been  carried.  In  a 
rude  state  of  society  every  man  endeavours  to  sup- 
ply by  his  own  industry  his  own  occasional  wants  as 
they  occur.  "  When  he  is  hungry,  he  goes  to  the 
forest  to  hunt ;  when  his  coat  is  worn  out,  he  clothes 
himself  with  the  skin  of  the  first  large  animal  he 
kills;  and  when  his  hut  begins  to  go  to  ruin,  he 
repairs  it  as  well  as  he  can  with  the  trees  and  the 
turf  that  are  nearest  it.  As  each  tries  only  to  sa- 
tisfy his  individual  wants,  no  one  has  a  surplus  to 
barter  with  his  neighbour."  This  state  of  society, 
however,  must  have  been  of  short  duration,  as  the 
▼ariety  in  men's  natural  dispositions  and  talents 
would  soon  suggest  the  utility  of  each  devoting 
himself  to  the  occupation  for  which  he  was  most 
competent;  and,  as  the  produce  of  his  industrj 
would  exceed  his  necessities,  he  would  have  a  sur- 
plus to  exchange  for  the  surplus  of  another  differently 
employed.  A  general  system  of  barter  would  thus 
be  introduced ;  a  demand  would  exist  for  comnro- 
dities,  and,  of  course,  every  expedient  that  facili- 
tated their  productioD,  whether  division  of  labour. 
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It  it  dto  dHMMd  fcr  Ae  {Modoels  of  mdvitijr  tbA 
poaglri  thMa  miiwte  mImIMmoiis  of  UbiNir 
tini  dMHifwrii  rich  mmI  dnliied  ooaumnuiieB. 
1W  diiiHOM  of  taaployBieat  in  dMaokiagof  pte^ 
ior  inCttot,  coold  not  be  corned  on  ot  ol  prriwil, 
Am9  aot  o  graol  coBMOBpCioa  of  this  oooAd 
Hm  ton  penons  now  employed  m 
die  diCerent  procesees  in  the  ort  voold 
piohoUy  Ally  thowennd  pios  per  day.  If  Iho 
fbr  pine  did  not  oqvol  thie  omonnt,  the  tea 
coold  not  be  employed,  and  the  teTenl 
brmnchet  of  the  trade  could  not  be  distributed  to  ao 
to  be  execuled  in  the  least  expensiTe  and  most 
efficient  manner. 

Watchmaking  is  another  striking  illustration  of 
the  principle  that  the  division  of  labour  is  limited 
by  the  extent  of  the  market,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
demand  for  its  products.  From  the  inquiries  of  a 
parliamentary  committee,  it  appeara  there  are  one 
hnndrcd  and  two  distinct  branches  in  this  tradot 
each  having  its  fte|>aratc  class  of  workmen ;  and  that, 
with  the  exceptk>n  of  the  watch-finbhers,  whose 
business  is  lo  put  together  the  several  parU  of  a 
watch,  not  one  of  the  classes  can  work  at  any  other 
Chan  his  own  particular  employment.  Now  it  is 
plain,  if  the  demand  for  watches  were  not  at  least 
anfficient  to  occupy  one  hundred  and  two  persons, 
this  minute  division  of  occupation  could  not  be  sup- 
ported, and  wntches  would  neither  be  so  cheap  nor 
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10  well  executed.  The  same  cause  is  m  operation  ia 
almost  every  department  of  trade  and  business:  thej 
are  all  consolidated  or  divided  according  as  the  market 
is  more  or  less  extensive,     in  a  village  or  small 
town,  for  instance,  it  is  common  to  find  the  business 
of  a  draper,  grocer,  cheesemonger,  and  poulterer,  all 
carried  on   in  one  establishment,  the  demand  not 
being  extensive  enough  to  maintain  a  shopkeeper  iu 
each  line  of  business.     Again,  there  are  some  sorts 
of  industry  that  can  be  carried  on  nowhere  but  in  a 
great  city.    A  porter,  shoeblack,  or  hackney-coach- 
man, can  find  employment  and  subsistence  in  no 
other  place.     A  village,  or  ordinary  niarket*town, 
would  be  too  narrow  a  sphere  to  afford  them  con- 
stant occupation.      It  is  impossible  there  should  be 
such  a  trade  as  a  nailer  in  a  small  place  :  audi  a 
workman,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  nails  a  day, 
and  three  hundred  working  days  in  the  year,  will 
make  three  hundred  thousand  nails  per  annum.  But, 
perhaps  in  a  twelvemonth  he  would  not  sell  mote 
than  one  thousand,    leaving  the  market  of  nails 
.greatly  overstocked,  and,  of  course,  the  price  of 
Aem  ruinously  low. 
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had  began  to  occapy  Mintelf 
vilk  a  OTptisfet  tradt,  the  prodace  of  hb  laboot 
«o«ld  tiieaad  lua  eoasmiption.    Of  the  comniodity 
ha  OMda  he  fiould  have  more  than  enough,  while  of 
the  comnoditiet  made  by  others  he  would  be  de» 
ficieat.     As  every  nidnridual  wooM   be   similarly 
situated,  the  ntility  of  a  mutual  exchange  of  snr* 
pluses  aouU  soon  be  apparent.  Those  who  pumied 
the  chase  might  be  overstocked  with  venison,  which 
they  wGMild  be  glad  to  exchange  for  a  supply  of  (ish ; 
or  the  maker  of  bows  and  arrows  might  be  willing 
to  make  an  exchange  wiih  the  maker  of  some 
domestic  atensil,  a  wooden  bowl,  an  earthen  pot, 
or  slone-hatchet.     Barter  would  become  the  general 
fashion  of  the  tribe ;  from  a  community  of  producers, 
they  wouki,  by  the  introduction  of  divisions  of  em* 
ploymoBt,  become  a  community  of  exchangers,  en- 
tering on  the  6rst  stage  of  commercial  pros|)erity. 

Barter  alone,  however,  wtjuld  soon  tic  found  to 
be  accompanied  with  two  inconveniences :  first,  it 
asight  ttoc  be  always  easy  to  find  a  person  who  hud 
the  commodity  yo«  wantod,  and  who  was  willing  to 
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exchange  it  for  your  commodity ;  or,  secondly,  the 
commodities  might  be  of  unequal  value,  one  having 
been  produced  by  greater  labour  than  the  other. 
In  either  case  you  would  be  at  a  stand,  no  business 
could  be  transacted.  But  the  nature  of  your  dif- 
ficulties will  appear  more  striking  by  a  practical 
example. 

You  are,  we  will  suppose,  a  maker  of  wooden 
spoons,  and  wish  to  exchange  them  for  animal  food. 
You  go  to  the  butcher ;  but  unluckily  he  is  not  in 
want  of  spoons,  he  wants  bread :  there  is  the  baker, 
however,  in  want  of  spoons,  but  you  do  not  want 
bread.  How  inconvenient !  what  a  miserable  state 
of  society,  in  which  every  one  has  too  much  of  one 
thing  and  too  little  of  another,  and  no  means  of 
neutralizing  your  respective  necessities ! 

Let  us   suppose  that  matters  are  not  quite  so 
untoward,  and  you  find  a  butcher  in  want  of  spoons; 
but  this  may  not  be  enough  :  he  may  be  a  carcass- 
butcher,  and  will  only  exchange  his  ox  or  his  sheep 
entire,  whereas  you  are  only  in  want  of  a  joint  at 
most,  or  perhaps,  if  a  bachelor,  a  couple  of  chops  or 
a  steak.    What  is  to  be  done  ?     This  is  a  second 
disadvantag-e  of  a  state  of  barter.     Each  individual 
of  the  community  has  applied  himself  to  his  calling; 
but  the  difficulties  attending  the  exchange  of  the 
surplus  of  his  industry,  for  the  precise  articles  he 
wants,  and  the  precise  quantity  of  each,  are  almost 
insurmountable. 

To  obviate  these  impediments  to  exchange,  let  ui 
suppose  a  certain  material  is  discovered,   that  is 


ntBCMvy  litis  new  arlicli.'  diould  be  conaumabie 
ciliwr  u  mnt,  drink,  ur  clollic*,  but  »iiii|>ly  [bat  it 
•Ul  be  priwd  alike  bv  emy  mvinWi  of  ibc  aocicly, 
■nd  e^Kwj  awe  be  willing  (o  rxthnngn  his  labour  ur 
tU  pniditn,  fix  ibr  |iaa*ca»ion  ot  a  ])ortion  uf  it. 
Hus  disuoiuj  remutea  all  Uie  obslaclm  pre* 
Tiwaly  MMliaf  to  cicban^i.  A  medium  hu 
^■a  finuMi  uurenally  currcnl.  ihal  patso  with 
*«mr  pengo,  and  id  drery  plac«,  and  tlie  altered 
cumnwtatiecs  of  the  spooa-naJK-r,  in  con»c^uonc«, 
nay  be  eauly  oimIc  apparmi.  I'int,  it  is  not  nc- 
caHwy  W  Awdd  sxchuige  hit  atock  of  tpoou 
dinetly  «idi  the  bntchec  or  baker,  any  other  peraoa 
will  answer  eqully  well,  provided  be  can  obtain  is 
nOffw  what  he  deens  an  equitable  portion  of  the 
■ew  naierial.  HaTing  done  thii,  he  ha*  choice  of 
thne  node*  of  pfocedure:  first,  as  the  new  ma- 
tenU  ia  not  perishable,  it  may  be  stored  up  for 
fbtare  ooceaioas;  or  secondly,  as  it  is  portable,  ia 
■in  of  beiof  exchange  in  the  neighbourhood,  it 
nay  be  conveyed  to  a  more  distant  part,  where 
I  nay  be  obtained  ;  or  thirdly,  as  it 
:,  it  may,  in  lieu  of  being  all  exchanged 
tot  one  Bfticlc,  meat  for  example,  a  part  of  it  may 
km  eirhsnpd  for  meat,  a  part  for  bread,  and  a  part 
ftrbcer. 

It  ii  ahaoat  anoccessary  to  remark,  that  the  n^ 
terial  which  afibrds  so  many  conveniences  to  the 
ipooB-maker,  and  to  every  other  prodnccr,  ia 
MONKT*   tkat  vainraal  iosUument  of  cichaage, 
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irUdb  every  cnriiixed  commiiiiity  bat  adopted  ite 
neasnrmg  the  value  of  labour^  and  all  its  pnH 
ductions. 

.  Tlie  introduction  of  money  had  two  important 
consequences :  first,  it  gave  rise  to  jprtccs ,  or  the 
fixing  the  quantity  or  worth  of  every  commodity  in 
the  new  standard  6f  value ;  and  secondlyy  it  pn>> 
moted  the  formation  of  a  new  class  in  society ,  called 
merchants f  who  were  not  the  producers^  but  tbe 
buyers  of  commodities,  to  resell  in  (daces  wbem 
they  were  in  the  greatest  demand,  or  in  qiianti* 
ties  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  consumers. 

These  changes  made  no  alteration  in  the  priB« 
ciple  of  barter  previously  existing,  it  only  facilitated 
the  operation,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  agent. 
The  object  of  barter  was  to  equalise  the  possessioo 
of  commodities,  according  to  the  wants  of  each ; 
and  the  object  of  buying  and  selling  by  the  inven* 
tion  of  money,  is  precisely  the  same :  in  both  casea 
consumption  is  promoted,  and  value  for  value,  in  the 
estimate  of  the  parties,  exchanged ;  only  in  barter, 
as  just  explained,  the  commodity  can  neither  he  to 
feadily  obtained,  nor  in  the  exact  quantity  suited  to 
individual  wants. 

The  instrument  first  used  as  money  was  not  so 
perfect,  as  it  subsequently  became,  and  consisted 
probably  of  that  commodity  which  constituted  the 
•taple  v/ealth  of  the  community.  Thus  in  the  early 
ages,  cattle  are  frequently  mentioned  as  the  measure 
of  value.  Homer  says  the  armour  of  Diomed  cost 
<ttly  nine  oxen;  but  that  of  Glaucin  100  mm. 
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When  — "^'""^  became  agncullunl,  corn  was  •ub^' 
■tituted  for  cattle ;  remaine  of  eom-money  are  still 
to  be  fonnd  in  old  college  leases  and  agreements, 
that  stipalate  the  payment  of  rents  and  wages  in 
tkat  oonunodity.  The  English  kings  even  of  the 
Tudor  race,  nnder  the  privilege  of  purveyancey 
daiaMd  a  large  portion  of  the  royal  income  in  kind ;: 
that  is»  in  victuals  and  provisions  of  all  sorts.  Salt- 
is  said  to  be  a  common  medium  of  exchange  in 
Abyisinia ;  a  species  of  shells  in  some  parts  of  India; 
hades  or  dressed  leather  in  some  other  countries ; 
and  Adam  Smith  relales,  that  in  his  time  it  was  not 
ancommon  in  a  villuce  of  »Scotland  for  workmen  to 
carry  naiit  iiiUead  of  money  tu  the  baker's  shop  or 
«ilet»i>ttM.  The  primitive  money  of  the  Spurtans  wsas 
of  in>n  ;  of  the  Komans,  cop|)er ;  but  ^uld  and 
silver  lia»<-  hern  udopu-d  as  the  common  instrument 
of  r  immerce,  amoii|^  all  rich  and  civilized  commu- 
nities. 

Ciold  and  silver  U*iii^  ni<»re  valuable  tiiaii  ihe 
other  luetaU,  arc  better  adapteii  to  the  ust.>$  of  money* 
Irun  and  copper,  like  cattle  or  corn,  are  too  bulky 
rrpreventatives  of  \alue;  tliey  are  detiricnt  in  tho 
v«M-ritul  quality  of  |»urtability  :  wlureas  a  Hinaller 
portion  of  the  precious  nu-taU  meahuiici^  the  price 
of  cooimudities,  may  l»e  more  ea&ily  carri«*d  uUiut 
ihe^  IM-fMjn,  or  from  pi  .ire  to  place.  At  Hrat 
thi  y  seem  (o  ha\c  been  used  m  the  ma5!i,  in  bars  or 
inicotji.  without  stamp  or  coinatre.  Tin-  party  having 
agreed  aUmt  the  (piantity  to  be  p^<^i^  ^^^^^  ijuantity 
then  weiglied  oH*.      Abraham  weighs  to  Lphroo 
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the  400  shekels  of  silver,  which  he  had  agreed  to 
pay  for  the  field  of  Machpelah. 

The  use  of  the  metals  ia  this  state  Jiroiihl  be 
attended  with  two  inconveniences;  besides  the 
trouble,  mistakes  and  disputes  would  occur  in  the 
weighing  of  them;  and  secondly,  there  would  be  the 
assaying,  or  testing  their  fineness.  SubmhtiDg 
them  to  both  processes  would  render  a  market,  or 
even  a  single  sale,  or  payment,  a  lengthy  and  trou- 
blesome business.  Undoubtedly  the  latter  p(Mnt»  or 
the  ascertaining  the  degree  of  purity  of  the  metals, 
would  require  the  greatest  sketch  of  science.  For- 
tunately means  were  discovered  for  superseding  the 
necessity  of  both  weighing  and  assaying.  According 
to  Goguet,  the  fabrication  of  coins,  or  the  impress- 
ing pieces  of  metal  with  a  stamp,  indicating  their 
weight  and  fineness,  belongs  to  the  remotest  period 
of  history;  and  when  this  was  done  under  the 
authority  of  the  state,  not  only  were  commercial 
dealings  vastly  facilitated,  but  the  most  effective 
guarantee  introduced  against  fraud  and  contention. 

*By  the  invention  of  coins,  the  precious  metals  at- 
tained the  greatest  improvement,  of  which  they  ap- 
pear susceptible  as  the  general  instrument  of  ex- 
change. The  qualities  most  essential  to  money 
have  been  already  partly  indicated,  and  are,  1.  that 
it  should  be  divisible  into  portions  of  greater  or  lesa 
value ;  without  this  it  would  be  a  convenience  for 
the  rich  and  none  for  the  poor ;  2.  that  it  should 
admit  of  being  kept  or  hoarded^  without  depredat- 
ing in  value,  otherwise  no  one  would  exchange  cooa- 
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iBodilkt  for  money  unless  he  expected  to  be  speedily 
able  to  re-exchnnge  it  for  something^  else ;  3.  that  it 
shooM,  by  possessing^  fijeat  value  in  small  bulk,  be 
ctsily   portable  from  place  to  place;    4.  that  it 
should  be  of  uniform  denomination  ;  in  other  words^ 
that  a  piece  of  coin,  a  sorereig:n,  or  shilling  for  in- 
stance, shouM  represent  the  same  quantity  of  metal 
in  weight  and  fineness  :  without  this  quality  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  different  sovereigns  and  shillings 
could  not  be  known  without  scales  and  tests ;  5.  that 
it  should  possess  $tahUity  of  value :  as  money  is  the 
standard  or  measure  by  which  the  worth  of  all  other 
commoditii*s  is  estimated,  it  is  as  essential  that  its 
own  %alu«*  fthould   l>e    invariiiblo,    as    that    a  yard 
m^aKure  or  a  fiound  wei«;ht  should  he  invariable; 
wi(hoij(  (his  most  essential  requisite,  it  in  fact  ceases  to 
l>r  money,  and  introduces  the  j^reatest  derangement 
in  the  value  of  profierty  and  mercantile  transjictions. 
With  the  exception  of  the  last,  the  precious  metals 
posfM-ss  the  other  c{ualitics  desirable  in  money  in 
jtv:it  perftction  ;  and  they  |H>sses4  the  liwt  in  jijreater 
fierfritinn,  |N*rhaps,  than  any  other  material  that 
rouM  be  Mib^tittited  in  their  plarc     Money  is  itself 
a   rommwiity,    |H»«sessinp   intrinsic  value,    and  xXa 
f/ricr  i«  influenc(>«l  l)y  the  ;rreater  or  less  ((uantity  in 
rirculdtion.     Fluctuations  in  valur  from  this  cause 
L.ive  op(-ratc<l  silowly  ami  at  distant  intervals,  and 
murh  less  so  on  p>)d  and  silver  than  on  any  other 
srlirlr^   of    \i%v   and    consumption.      The   g^'atcst 
rhanee  in  their  value  was  caused  by  the  discovery 
of  the   American  mines   in  the  sixteenth  ccnturVp 
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wben  the  price  of  silyer  in  Emope  fell  at  least  tipo* 
tUidf  •  Plate  in  oonsequoiice  became  Biiich  cheaper, 
and  a  service  might  be  purchased  for  oiie*third  of 
the  coin  or  labour  it  before  demanded.  So  fur  it 
WBM  a  social  conyenience,  but  as  an  mstrament  of 
exchange  tlie  precioui  metals  became  less  valuable. 
It  became  necessary  to  load  the  person  with  a 
greater  weight  of  them,  and  carry  three  shiUings  in 
the  pocket  to  make  a  purchase,  where  one  wonU 
have  before  sufficed.  It  follows  that  the  specn« 
lative  avidity  evinced  in  1824-5  fer  opening  ae# 
and  impnning  the  working  of  old  mines  in  South 
America,  was  not  a  passion  in  which  the  public  was 
deeply  interested.  Individuals  might  have  profited 
by  such  adventures  had  they  been  successful,  but 
they  would  have  been  of  slight  utility  to  mankind. 
Capital,  flowing  into  agrkulture  or  manofacturey  or 
applied  to  tntemal  improvements,  augments  produce 
and  facilitates  the  operation  of  industry.  But  if 
the  supply  of  bullion  from  the  mines  had  been 
quadrupled,  the  value  of  the  metallic  currency 
would,  in  the  same  proportion  have  been  depre- 
dated. As  an  instrument  of  commerce  it  would 
have  been  rendered  less  convenient ;  it  would  have 
been  reduced  nearer  to  a  level  with  copper,  and 
that  portability,  which  forms  one  of  its  chief  recom* 
mendations,  would  have  been  impaired. 

Causes,  however,  of  an  opposite  description  are 
considered  by  many  to  have  been  in  gradual  opeiuc 
tion,  and  that  the  tendency  of  gold  and  silver  hat 
)Men  to  ru€  in  value*    That  such  a  rise  isJn  prpi* 
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of  0  ■Btolic  Iht  o  popcr  eummejkm 
mat  tho  ooatmnlid 'itsloo.  All 
by  mcimmugiim  dkoMund,  ■»•(  kafo 
iamoied  the  mlae  of  bullion ;  untoM  hs  tendency  to 
rae  bos  been  counteracted  by  the  cotemporary  effect 
of  other  cnuses,  especially  the  increased  productive- 
ness of  the  Russian  mines,  and  the  less  disposition 
to  hoard  treasure,  formerly  so  prevalent  in  Europe, 
and  rendered  necessary  by  the  insecurity  of  pro- 
perty ^  and  the  non-establishment  of  banks  of  deposit. 
The  riso  of  bullion  in  value,  if  any,  has  been  too 
giudnal  to  have  had  any  material  shaie  in  the 
fuinout  ■nctnatsons  in  prices  that  have  been  experi- 
eneed  within  the  last  forty  years.  Greater  mischiefs 
than  the  ahaost  imperceptible  variation  in  the  value 
of  Ika  puBebos  motals»  have  been  pcodoced  by 
MMonly  rfkrim  the  $ismdard  of  ik€  cmma^ :  that 
iif  by  MKldenly  introdocin|^  mto  circulation,  coins 
of  fho  same  denomination,  but  leM  weight  and  fine- 
ness than  those  previously  issued.  Thb  was  a  fa- 
vovite  device,  for  cfaeatmg  their  subjects,  of  Frederic 
the  Orsal  of  Pinsiia,  end  of  some  of  the  Bourbon 
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kings:  it  has  been  even  revived  in  this  country, 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  an  **  equitable  adjust* 
ment "  with  the  national  creditor.  But  it  is  inipo»> 
sible  schemes  of  this  complexion  can  be  counte- 
nanced by  a  just  and  enlightened  community ;  they 
are  such  barefaced  frauds,  and  disgust  more  than 
o^n  robbery.  A  forcible  alteration  in  the  measure 
of  value,  is  a  forcible  alteration  in  all  pecuniary  en- 
gagements— debts,  leases,  agreements,  bonds,  and 
contracts  of  every  kind ;  and  as  this  alteration  is 
made  only  perhaps  for  the  benefit,  as  by  the  consent 
of  one  party,  it  is  a  forcible  violation  of  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  property. 


CHAP.  IV. 

PAPER   CURRENCY. 


Origin  of  Paper  Money— Commerdal  Paper,  and  its  Uies — Dis> 
tinction  between  Paper  and  Coin — Absence  of  intriarie  Vthie 
in  Paper,  cause  of  its  orer-issoe^  Proper  Fnnetions  ofltoiikws, 
and  Defects  in  our  Monetary  System — Money  ought  oolj  to 
be  issued  under  the  Control  and  Guarantee  of  the  State 
—Profit  on  the  issue  of  Money  belongs  to  the  Public* 
not  Indiriduals — ^Distinction  between  a  Deprecated  and 
Ezcesstre  issue  of  Paper — Proportions  of  BiHs  of  EzalitBgS 
and  Bank-notes  in  eiroulation — Causes  of  the  Mswtils 
Crisis  of  18J(4-5— Adrantages  of  a  Sorereign  orer  a  Bask* 
note — Stagnation  in  Trade  caused  by  a  want  of  Credit^  not 
of  Bank  Paper. 

The  advantages  of  a  coinage  of  gold  and  sihrer 
are  so  great,  that  a  long  time  elapsed  before  man* 
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■MMj  k  CMifwMivtly  a  BMNkqi 
Wd  ilt  Ofjgin  irineiptlly  k  thi  «• 


Akhovch  tte   prfctom  Mtrtftlt 
giMi  mhm  m  amU  bdk,  thej  urn  ML  m  tmOj 

«Bly  te  tiat  Aoai  Loadm  to  York  ia  waggout  will 
;  bat  a  HMJUimi  to  tht  tuao  aaiouai  ia 
\  wgln  ba  dhHMi  by  pott,  trafoUiag  at  thi  rata 
af  loa  aalit  aa  boar,aBd  ia  BO  daagwr  fiNMB  briganda. 
li  laspoett  aeeaia  aad  rapid  coavayaoce,  P^pv 
Ibca  it  better  thaa  gold»  aad  tbia  in  a  trading  com- 
aiaait  J,  wbere  the  transfer  of  payments  is  incessant 
and  multiplied,  is  a  valuable  recommendation. 

The  main  purpose  of  money  is  to  facilitate  the  cx« 
change  of  commodities,  and  as  the  expense  of  main- 
taining thb  pecuniary  machinery  is  borne  by  the 
caauBnnity»  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  done  in 
the  moat  eoooomicai  manner.  But  a  currency  of  the 
pncioaa  aieub  is  the  deartstf  as  that  of  paper  is 
tke  ckempesit  that  could  be  issued.  Mr.  Jacob,  in 
lua  im^mirp  imto  ike  Produetum  amd  Camumpiiam 
ff  ike  Pn€wu$  Meiaiif  has  entered  into  some  cu- 
calcalatioBS  to  elucidau  this  subject.  The 
tf  or  bias  of  coins  from  wear,  he  estimates  at 
aia*h«adreth  part  a  year  for  goldt  aad  one  two* 
buadieth  part  for  silver  coins.  The  loss  from  other 
caaaes,  aa  by  fires,  shipwrecks,  and  accidents,  must 
be  coaaUerable.  Altogether,  Mr.  M'Culloch  es- 
tha  aanual  diminution  at  oae  per  cent. 
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{Commercial  Dicfy.  p.  871 .)  So  that  to  repair  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  metallic  cnrrency  of  one  hundred 
millions  would  cost  annually  a  million  a  year,  ex- 
clusive of  the  expense  of  an  annual  recoinage  to 
iBupply  the  place  of  the  coins  that  had  become  unfit, 
or  disappeared  from  circalation. 

The  fabrication  of  so  cheap  a  substitute  for  coin  as 
bank-notes,  might  be  considered  to  carry  the  art  of 
manufacturing  money  to  perfection ;  but  such  has 
been  thie  ingenuity,  stimulated  by  the  wants  of  com- 
merce, that  these  constitute  only  one  among  many 
kindred  contri\'ances  of  mercantile    men.     Paper 
currency  is  not  restricted  to  the  promissory  notes  of 
bankers,  nor  bills  of  exchange ;  but  may  be  defined, 
after  the  Abbe  Morellct,  to  consist  of  every  negotia- 
ble security,    every  acknou'ledgment    of  debt   or 
pecuniary  obligation,  every  stipulation  by  writing 
between  a  debtor  and  creditor,  which  obliges  the 
former  to  pay,  and  authorizes  the  latter  to  exact  a 
Talue ;  and  which  security,  acknowledgment,  and 
writing,  being  transferable,  are  tlie  means  of  trans- 
ferring values  without  the  actual  transport  of  the 
commodities  they  represent  or  attest  the  ownership. 
'    The  quantity  of  money  of  all  kinds  necessary  to  a 
country  depends  on  the  amount  of  its  wealth,  and 
extent  of  its  commerce.    A  poor  country,  with  little 
trade,  does  not  require  much  money,  either  torepre^ 
sent  its  riches,  or  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  its 
commodities.     England,  it  is  well  known,   ift  the 
inost  rich  and  commercial  nation  in  the  wcrld,  and 
to  represent  its  wealth,'  and  carry  on  its  vast  and 
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wiM  nflkniMii  coin,  tUid  cvin  by  kiak  ptpw f 

ccmU  tltt  vifaw  litrepnttiattd,  orthi  pay- 
be  aadt,  iafolftdui  the  tnuitlSBr  of  tht  htta- 
drads  of  aBiiM  of  property  tbat  duoigo  htado 
cfory  yo«9  by  thi  btiCfoalMni  of  nolot  oadooiiMt 
Tbo  HMTO  wwfijg  of  one,  or  tbo  woigUiig  of  te 
odMr^fPoddbottiiaaodibloloboiir.  Thamufctho 
tBcnuuly-^ho  d^tnfif  ond  curiom  mtAiPBrT  thol 
hm  bofs  iatiodttoed  to  soprntdo  tha  nooemty  of 
oilbir.    By  tbi  mo  of  biUo  of  osobonso,  InUi  of 
lodnc*  cbodM.  tpffkhanHtt.  deorinc  houico-  and  a 
vafiny  of  ottor  ooatmanoeiy  aided  by  a  vast  fdbila 
ci  credit  taken  and  given  in  open  account,  moneys 
in  its  oosnon  arcfptation  hardly  e?er  enters  into 
nercantjfe  afiun ;  it  it  indeed  the  substance  really 
meant  and  shadowed  forth ;  but  it  ncTcr,  as  ono 
inay  say,  bodily  pastes  from  merchant  to  merchant: 
and  is  only  nsod  as  petty  cash  for  paying  wages  and 
settling  bahncfs  of  insignificant  amount :   all  tba 
great  transactions  of  commerce,  all  the  great  massaa 
of  property — the  roads  and  canals-^the  mines  of 
gold,  and  silTcr,  and  iron — the  cargoes  of  sugar,  col* 
ton  and  oMligo,  that  are  constantly  being  transferred 
from  one  poasessor  to  another,  on  the  Royal  Ex* 
change,  or  fiom  London  to  Liverpool,  Mancbealer^ 
and  Glasgow    all  this  is  done  by  the  intenrantiaa 
of  Ike  crodal  and  comateicial  paper  mentioned ;  tba 
business  of  the  ■tercantite  classes  being  raduoed,  by 
a  woodorfiil  ayalam  of  balancing  payments,  to  little 
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iBOTO  thta  ai  g9XQB  at  chess,  or  the  workiiig  ia  their 
ecMnting-hoiises  an  dgebraic  eqaaitkm*  consistififf  of 
the  <lebit  and  credit  side  of  each  accoont,  and  ccnih- 
municating  the  result  to  their  agents,  customers  and 
eterespondents  in  every  part  of  the  glo^. 

It  would  be  unsnited  to  the  limks  of  this  publi- 
fation  to  describe,  in  detail,  the  commercial  ma- 
chinery {  have  indicated:  but  tn  speaking  of  paper 
BMUey,  it  is  impossible  to  help  glancing  at'tndi  an 
extraordinary  fabric  as  our  monetary  system;  nor 
think  without  astonishment  of  the  successive  steps  dt 
its  progress  from  the  state  of  barter  to  the  nse  of  die 
raw  metal — then  to  coin — ^then  to  bills,  bankers* 
potes  and  diecks — and  finally  to  the  windmg  up 
and  balancing  of  all  commercial  dealings  in  England 
£iirope,  Asia,  and  America,  in  that  ^«at  lb(fQS  and 
oentre  of  circulatkm,  the  Briti^  metropolis ! 

Paper  money  has  been  as  powetful  a  commeicia] 
Instrament  in  facilitating  the  exchange 'Of  cwmnodi* 
ties,  as  the  steam-engine  ia  the  production  of  them. 
Yet,  in  one  respect,  it  is  inferior  to  xxm,  ft  poft* 
^sses  only  conventionaly  not  mtriniie  vaioe.  Coin 
not  paly  measures  the  value  of  commodities  in  eat* 
change,  it  is  a  real  equivalent  for  them ;  it  is  like 
veritable  substaace,  of  whidi  paper  currency  is  only 
fhe  r^fxresentative.  "Whether  paper  money  is  worth 
any  thing  or  xw^ng,  depends  on  the  gnarantee 
n*der  which  k  is  issued;  but  coined  money  depends 
yn  mo  such  coatmgency — it  is  its  tywn  gaaiawtee** 
(bs  untvassai  medinai  of  commeice,  und  hn  trtfj 


«f  tW  w€M  will  bi  acotpltd  ^  ao  tqdn^ 

n  l««paitiM  10  iti  mji^t  tod 


Ikv  pmptity  of  Mm  MMf  Am  tkt  BMlcml  of 
it  m  vnit  hcMf  s  ftgnlor  ankle  ^f  coai- 
vi  thopneoioMi  mrtob  could  m$t, 
m  ciicwlation  if  ilB  aqmivaloit 
Ml  Bmdf  M  «  por  frith  ita  miPjafalatiw 
Ta  aako  tUa  appaar,  it  ia  only  ■fepMory  to 
tho  oAot  of  m  mmm  of  fold  or  ailm 


I,  «r  ftU  Aoft  of  thair  real  valua  aa 
^■IBaa  la  ona  €aaa»  a  pio6t  might  be  raaliaed  by 
oriniriini;  tbe  tolusos  into  bullioii ;  and  in  the  other, 
by  oaBTertiof  balioa  into  tokens :  and  either  alter- 
Mlirf,  if  tim  tamptetaon  were  comMderuble,  would 
he  anflhianl  lo  deatioy  a  circulation  ao  unwitely 


Caia  poaaeaaiag  iutriaaic  Talae  is  aa  advaQtage, 
ludi  aa  it  icndera  it  a  ia/e  instrument  of  ex^ 
;  it  is  a  disadvantage,  iaasDiuch  as  it  renders 


fhKh  ooaditiana  do  not  attach  to  a  currency  of 
paper.  A  parcel  of  bank-notes,  if  they  are  notvalm- 
sMa  as  aasBsy,  aie  valuable  aa  nothing.  No  one 
I  psofit  by  eontcitiug  them  into  any  thing 
If  the  hank  bscws  worthless  dmt  has  issued 
they  baeasaa  worthlsas  too,  and  they  eannat 
he  SrHMBUBlal  into  uaiy  thing  of  value.  It  is  dit 
with  m  aovanign :  if  it  canaot  be  ictumad  tp 
is  caa  ha  nimn  to  ihu  goldsmith  or 
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in  bullion,  where  it  can  be  exchanged  for  coin  of 
another  sort,  or  for  some  article  of  use  or  ornament. 

The  absence  of  intrinsic  value  in  paper  money  has 
formed  a  principal  cause  of  those  disastrous  vicissi- 
tudes in  our  monetary  system,  which  have  distin* 
guished  the  last  thirty  years  of  our  commercial  his- 
tory. Fabricated  almost  without  expense,  it  executed 
all  the  functions  of  money,  and  the  same  advantages 
were  derived  from  its  employment.  More  of  it  ad- 
vanced in  loans,  and  greater  the  interest  realized ; 
more  of  it  employed  in  trades,  and  greater  the  profit. 
llie  temptations  to  issue  it  to  excess  were  too  great 
to  be  resisted.  Advances  were  made  to  individuals 
without  adequate  security ;  a  spirit  of  over-specula- 
tion was  encouraged  in  every  branch  of  national 
industry ;  prices,  rents,  tithes,  mortgages,  every 
thing,  in  short,  the  value  of  which  is  measured  by 
money,  was  forced  up  to  an  unnatural  height ;  and 
then,  when  the  artificial  impulse  could  no  longer  be 
supported,  came  a  mercantile  reaction-^ a  subsi- 
dence of  the  pecuniary  deluge,  leaving  the  land,  not 
enriched,  like  Egypt,  by  the  overflowings  of  the 
Nile,  but  covered  with  the  debris  of  aerial  castle- 
building! 

It  is  the  readiness  with  which  paper-cnrrencj 
ministers  to  the  avidity  of  mercantile  speculmtioay 
that  forms  the  strongest  objection  to  its  being  issned 
under  the  same  principle  of  competition  and  ab> 
sence  from  legislative  interference,  which  ought  to 
govern  the  supply  of  commodities.  like  the  almo* 
sphere  we  breathe,  it  forms  a  medium  suscqptible  of 
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alMMddtn  power  or  uxpaiwion  uid  cxmilonialion  : 
pOMMM^  tliia  rlaslic  property,  (he  muiagrmrnt  uf 
il  raqairet  tw  bo  «iibj«cl«l  to  more  cotnprcheiiBive 
UBW*  of  Uie  iMineipk*  anil  want*  of  the  general 
Ji  Mt  likely  to  be  calcrlained  by  un- 
1  unlividuals,  »[-iiug  under  lUc  impulat  of 
Ikeir  OVB  nal  or  aapptncd  rumincrcial  interests. 

On  (lie  fifM  opraing  of  new  niarli  of  rominercp, 
or  OB  like  aceuntnce  of  »  pfitiubk  {leficiency  of  any 
Uticle  of  (v»n«>mipt(im,  il  i«  inviiriaMy  fouiii]  tliat 
iM  «lHt«f  tlw  <—MiJ.  of  the  pnits  to  bo  ml* 
iMd,  or  «f  tlw  ditciiey  to  be  MppUod,  ■•  vMtlj 
■n^mtiri  Saboeqaeot  exunmation  and  low 
eocnct  ihcM  error* ;  but  the  eagemeu  of  gain,  and 
dw  raoo  of  campethion,  leave  no  time  fur  preliminary 
imqwy  and  refloctioa.  On  this  roclt  all  great  ipecu- 
latiooi  hare  foandered,  from  the  memorable  South 
Sm  jtmr  to  the  praent  lime ;  and  it  i*  becatus 
IM^er  aKNiey  and  the  credit  it  faciliUtM  and  eata- 
Uiebv,  it  too  ready  an  initrumcnt  of  over-trading 
and  Mercaatile  precipitancy,  that  it  becomw  M 
hoaardooa  a  medium  :  for  it  hai  been  productive  uf 
the  twofald  calamitiea  of  creating  with  too  much 
facility  the  reiourcea  for  embarking  to  exceaa  in  new 
■Bdatakiaga,  and  of  aggravating  the  eviU  of  the 
•■baeqMat  dwoge  in  the  employment  of  capital 
and  iadaaliji,  by  the  luddenneu  with  which  it  may 
ba  withdraim  from  circulation. 

A  ivferaoca  to  our  coounercial  hiitory  for  the  laat 
■nanly  yeara  would  ihow  that  the  more  frequent 
aad  emianaive  aMrcaatjle  reactions  which  hare  hap- 
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pen«d  during  this  period,  btfe  been  numily  oeea- 
•ioned  by  the  power  to  issve  paper  money  being 
conjoined  with  the  proper  functions  of  banking.  It 
ii  difficult  to  account  for  the  long  tctaration  of  a 
monetary  system  fraught  with  so  masy  calankiea, 
so  inimical  to  the  steady  growth  of  national  opn« 
lence;  especially  after  reiterated  experiences  m 
1793,  1811,  1815,  1818,  and  1825,  of  its  infiilUbly 
disastrous  issues.  The  all-absorbing  interest  of  the 
war  may  be  assigned  as  one  reason ;  a  reluetanee  on 
the  part  of  Oovemment  to  interfere  in  what  appeared 
a  commercial  question,  involving  the  principles  of 
free  trade  and  individual  prudence,  may  have  been 
another:  but  the  most  potent  reason  appears  to 
have  been  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
both  on  the  part  of  economical  writers  and  states- 
men. 

Until  within  these  few  years  banking  and  mon^* 
making  have  been  most  improperly  Gonfbnnded. 
No  two  business,  however,  can  be  more  distiBCt; 
one  may  be  safely  left  to  individual  competition ; 
the  other  can  only  safely  be  confided  to  the  state. 
The  chief  business  of  a  banking  establbhment  is  to 
Expedite  the  making  of  payments,  to  discount  bills, 
to  make  advances  by  loan,  and  to  form  a  seeore 
deposit  for  cash.  The  object  of  money-making  is 
very  different;  it  is  to  establish  an  invariable  stand- 
ard of  value  for  the  general  convenience  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  this  is  a  duty  it  is  as  incumbent  on  the 
Government  to  discharge,  as  it  is  for  it  to  estaUish 
a  standard-weight  or  a  standard-measure  of  length 
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•dl«ipftBily.  Whftt«oafbiiooMd«»ieMer«mill 
if  ifcM  «m  kft  to  the  ctpiin  of  iMttridiudt^r 
mfteUkf  it  tkmy  hmi  «n  iaienil  m  grtdndiy 
the  mfmmijfuA^  or  enleiftaytheitt* 
feriel  hMMts-  end  then  egeny  withMN.  netlce  et 
r»  w&motmg  thMD  to  their  femier  dt» 
IBS  eQneec|iieMOie  wifv  oeeB  pracneiy 
hi  heiviaf  beahers  Id  iviie  momj^  or  iU 
vithovl  cheofc^  Mcarttyi  or  reipotH 


The  Moet  f  wentiel  igykko  hi  nooej  b  UmbiHijf 
ff  eiolae.    Wkwe  the  power  le  inve  \%  veiled,  w 
eled  the  power  to  alter  its  value,  to  alter  the  rale 
of  wafta,  the  prioea  of  commodities,  and  the  terma 
of  cootraets.  Can  a  power  to  universal  in  iU  operai* 
tioo,  toocbing  every  one,  from  the   richest  to  the 
I,  he  safely  wielded  by  any  other  authority 
than  that  of  the  state,  wliose  interests,  it  may 
he  supposed,  are  not  partial,  but  identified  with 
those  of  the  whole  community  ?     In  the  manage- 
■laiit  of  our  monetary  system  there  has  been  sin* 
gohr  iaocMiAsteocy.     Tbe  g^uarantee  of  tbe  value  of 
the  coinage  is  the  purity  and  weight  of  the  hullioa 
it  contains,  and  the  puhiic  ttmmp  impressed  upon  it 
nnlhsntieates  both.    But  a  Iwnker's  note,  which  ra» 
iwassnts  ths  coin,  executes  all  iU  functions,  and  on 
which  a  profit  is  realized,  has  been  suffered  to  cirw. 
cnhue  without  any  other  fpiarantee  than  a  promtsr, 
that  mi^  be  valid  (ir  illusiTc,  according  to  the  foUy 
or  knavery,  |:ood  or  ill  fortune  of  the  issuer.     It  is 
anch  n  mockery   of  what  money  ongbt   to 
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be  was  not  generally  a  legal  tender  in  payment; 
•till  as  goyernment  failed  to  provide  a  better  cor- 
rency,  the  people  had  hardly  an  option  to  take  it  or 
not:  even  the  working  classes  were  oompeUed  to 
receive  for  wages  this  depreciated  representative  of 
value;  and  not  unfrequently  shared  in  the  losses  of 
the  speculative  capitalist,  though  excluded,  if  sne* 
ces&fuly  from  his  gains.  This  was  a  sad  hiatiis  in 
the  domestic  government  of  the  country,  especiaUy 
so  commercial  a  one  as  England,  and  the  chasm  has 
only  yet  been  partially  filled  up. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  vulgar  error  ia  here 
committed  of  attaching  an  importance  to  the  material 
of  which  money  is  made,  whether  gold,  paper,  or 
cobwebs:  provided  the  requisites  before  enumerated 
(page  138)  as  essential  to  the  instrument  of  commeice 
can  be  obtained,  the  cheaper  it  can  be  produced  the 
better.  But  the  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  can  these 
requisites  be  guaranteed  without  placing  the  com* 
mon  currency  of  the  country  under  the  watchfufaieta 
and  control  of  the  state  ?  It  might  be  issued  by 
one  or  more  banking  associations,  and  they  in%fat 
give  security  in  real  or  funded  property  to  the  ex*^ 
tent  of  their  issues;  but  this  scheme  would  not  be 
exempt  from  difficulty  and  objection.  First,  the 
exacting  of  securities  would  require  the  establish- 
ment of  a  delicate  and  rather  complicated  machinery : 
the  amount  of  the  securities  would  have  to  vary  whb 
the  ever  varying  amount  of  the  issues  of  each  bank- 
ing firm,  and  the  security  after  all,  as  in  analogous 
cases,  might  ultimatelyprovefraudulentor  inadequete. 
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StqppiBgy  howerer,  over  thii  difficulty  in  order  to 
cooM  ftt  Another;  could  the  circulation  be  adjusted 
■nder  a  oompetitive  system,  so  as  neither  to  exceed 
nor  fiill  short  of  the  wants  of  the  community ;  there 
is  no  lest  for  estimating  precisely  the  quantity  of 
OMHwy  necessary  to  pay  wages  and  expedite  the 
exchange  of  ooromodities,  depending  as  it  does  on 
the  value  of  money  itself;  on  the  amount  of  popula- 
lion ;  cm  expedients  for  economizing  the  use  of  it ; 
on  the  state  of  credit ;  and  on  the  number,  magni- 
tude, and  rapidity  of  mercantile  transactions.  As, 
however,  the  gain  of  the  bankers  would  depend  on 
tlie  bales  of  paper  they  is!(ucd,  it  Ia  hi(2^hly  prol>ablo 
the  public  would  have  enough  of  it,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  which  has  repeatedly  blazed  forth 
of  old — though  it  always  proved  an  iffnis  fatuut 
in  tie  end — would  not  expire  for  want  of  fuel ! 

In  Scotland  tliere  might  [not  be  equal  danger  of 
an  excessive  issue  of  papc;r;  but  Scotland  is  not  a 
case  in  point :  a  small  number  of  banking  firms, 
conducted  on  a  few  general  and  concerted  principles, 
may  be  adequate  to  the  management  of  her  eircula- 
tiAu,  and  be  ulto*;etlier  uiisuited  to  the  greater 
trade,  wealth,  enterpiise,  and  |N>pulatiun  of  Eng- 
land. 

Another  im|K>rtant  consideration  connected  with 
this  subject  in  the  appropriation  of  the  raoriT  arising 
from  theissue  of  the  nationul  currency.  Tlu*  money  of 
the  community  n«>ed  not  Im:  niade  of  so  ex|>ensivc 
a  material  as  the  precious  nu-tuU ;  it  may  consist 
wholly  or  chiedy  of  |>a|R*r,  and  be  issued  uuder  such 
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fkeA  and  control  as  to  be  efEsetoally  teciBed 
t|;aintt  depfeaation^  fluctualmi  in  fahMy  or  anry 
a4her  casnaltj  to  which  it  has  been  her^oiwe  liable. 
But  if  made  of  so  cheap  a  substance  as  thehst^  and 
the  quantity  of  it  required  for  circulation  amoMiBtSy 
say  to  <me  hundred  millionsy  why  then  the  loan  of 
this  sum  to  the  people  for  trading  purposes^  worid 
yield  a  revenue  of  four  or  five  millions  after  defray* 
ing  ill  charges.     Now  is  there  any  reason  the  bankers 
of  England,  or  Scotland,  or  Ireland  should  share 
thfi  whole  or  any  portion  of  this  revenue  anong 
them,  any  more  than  the  shipowners,  manufiieturera, 
merchants,  agriculturists,  West  India  pfonters,  or 
any  other  class  of  capitalists  in  the  kingdom?    Most 
assuredly  not :  it  is  not  a  commercial  profit  arising 
from  the  risk  and  trouble  of  buying  and  selling 
commodities ;  it  is  a  perquisite  appertatning^  to  the 
people  in  their  national  capacity.    Tbe  privilege  of 
snaking  and  issuing  money  is  one  of  the  oldest 
f>rerogatives  of  state ;  it  may  be  delegated,  but  can 
never  be  safely  alienated ;   and  forms  a  legitimate 
source  of  public  income,  not  of  individual  emolu* 
ment. 

Why  so  unexceptionable  a  source  of  public  revenue 
as  the  national  currency  should  have  been  so  kmg 
overlooked,  or  been  suffered  to  be  appropriated  by 
private  associations,  will  be  hereafter  a  subject  of 
enrprise.  The  government,  by  resuming  its  ancient 
prerogative  of  issuing  money,  might  easily  raise  a 
considerable  fund  for  reducing  the  public  debt,  and 
thereby  relieving  public  burdens.  The  saving  it  jsnglit 
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ET8n  under  this  system  of  a  secure  and  economical 
Cttrrency,  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  withdraw  our 
present  beautiful  gold  coinage.  For  the  payment 
of  wages  and  all  the  little  shopping  and  retail  busi- 
ness of  life,  the  precious  metals  are  more  convenient 
than  paper.  A  sovereign  is  more  portable— more 
readily  passed  from  one  to  another— less  apt  to  be 
lost  than  a  bank-note,  and  though  it  may  be  counter* 
feitedy  this  is  not  so  profitable  and  easy  a  piece  of 
roguery  as  was  formerly  the  forgery  of  one-pound 
notes.  Moreover  a  sovereign  cannot  be  torn,  and  is 
proof  against  the  two  elements  of  fire  and  water. 
All  money,  however,  above  the  value  of  five  pounds, 
might  consist  of  paper,  and  the  public,  not  the 
banker,  have  the  profit  arising  from  its  issue. 

The  expense  of  a  metallic  currency  so  limited 
would  be  inconsiderable.  The  great  bulk  of  our 
currency  consists  of  five-pound  notes  and  upwards ; 
the  small  notes  in  circulation  for  which  sovereigns 
were  substituted,  and  the  withdrawal  of  which  has 

lecnrity  has  been  repeatedly  experienced.  The  pep«r  of  the 
banking  firms  that  iGuled  in  1824,  was  always  payable  on  demand 
i»  cein  or  Bank  of  England  notes ;  it  was  never  depreciated  prior 
to  their  actual  stoppage;  yet  it  was  iuued  to  aem/  thaftis* 
beyond  the  legitimate  wants  of  trade,  and  on  inconTertible  ee- 
cnrities  for  mere  specnlatiTeadTentures.  This  is  the  difieranes 
I  wish  to  explain  between  a  depreciated  and  excessire  isaii* 
of  paper.  Paper  is  not  valuM,  it  is  only  the  representativ  of 
▼alne ;  if  that  value  does  not  exist  in  a  secure  and  arailabfe 
shape,  then  it  is  a  fiction — a  deception :  it  is  in  excess,  aceord- 
inf  to  the  only  atandard  by  which  excess  can  be  measured  or  the 
teem  properly  underMood. 
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Iha  fmd  Miti  «f  ooauaafcial  canaiiej»  that 
by  ifbiA  all  tha  giaat  tramacthw  of  trade  hafabam 
canied  oa*  aoaiiils  of  bOb  of  esdiaace,  and  tha 
pvoportioo  of  thaw  ia  omulatioa  to  bank  paper^ 
oaaaol  be  fovy  pwchely  atcertained.  Mr.  Uoyd 
Miid,  Ml  hie  asaamataoB  beCMra  the  Cjommittae  of 
tha  Hooea  of  Loide,  oa  the  laMmplioa  of  caih  pay* 
aMaia  ia  1819,  thai  tha  praportaon  batmen  the  dr-. 
adationofbaak*iioteeaiid  bilbof  exchange  watasooa 
to  lea.  (Jfiaalef  9/  Evidence,  p.  82.)  Admitting 
thk  pcopoftaon  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  bank 
paperof  all  denoaunationt  in  circulation  amount!  to 
faty  aulliooi,  then  the  total  amount  of  paper  cur- 
laacy  of  all  deeeriptione  in  England  is  about  foor 
haadred  willioas. 

Praia  this  analysis  it  is  apparent  how  important 
ao  ekaMnt  bills  of  exchange  are  in  the  general  cir. 
adalion.  Flactaations  in  the  amount  of  them 
aloal  have  coatributed  more  to  the  alternations  of 
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tioM  in  ike  nauea  of  tb«  iMnks.  Ik  «xte«M«i 
•f  oredk  by  bilU  mad  open  Mooant  «w,  in  tnitk,' 
the  main  cause  of  the  great  mercantile  crisJt  «f 
H34-5.  Cradk  k  not  CMpiiAl,  so  nore  tkm  a 
honk'iMte  •■  coin  ;  ImI  io  kmg  u  k  <*  carrent,  it  h 
aqnivaient  to  capital  for  all  tiie  prarpeaea  «f  trade 
aad  apecvkition.  Tbe  Bank  of  England  ami  the 
provincial  bankcn,  by  enlarging  tbeir  iasae*  nt' 
AiKOianta,  gave  tbe  first  impntse  to  die  «xt«BMOR  of 
cmtiL  at  the  penod  neationed;  but  dieir  iBCreased 
isane  of  notes  ftwmed  only  the  pedeatd  of  ^  not 
•vpenmictnn  of  eotaraeroid  paper  thM  waa  «reetod' 
apon  t^em.  It  ww  the  latt  that  horded  thevti- 
nnhuit  tat  overtrading  in  oodon,  hemp,  «Mt,  ntd 
;  lor  negotiating  Ibreigo  loans ;  for  miuing  ad- 
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«m1  private  faaaks  daring  the  three  yean 
the  jcactioa  of  16S6,  amonated  te  ieei 
maiions;  vheieai  it  appeaia  fkaai  te 

of  itaap  jMMd  for  InUs  of  iichaage,  thai 
the  riaakaMeas  iaeraaae  ia  thet  deecriptioa  af 
eaeBMBeacial  paper  aioac,  aaoawted  te  hataeea  niaity 
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Hie  fall  in  prices  aad  a  dflicioacy  ia  the  eiiea* 
htaoo  for  the  purpoaet  of  trade  and  industry  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  small-note 
currency.  But  this  cause  is  quite  inadequate  to 
the  production  of  the  effect  a8si|;;iied.  The  place 
of  the  one-pound  note  was  supplied  by  an  issue  of 
sperii',  so  that  no  diminution  of  currency  could 
ensue  from  this  transition.  The  mercantile  depres- 
siott*  eipurieticed  since  the  crisis  of  1825,  has  ia-» 
salted,  I  apprehend » aajie  froan  the  cea/rocrieii  of 
Cfwdlif  by  bill  and  open  account  than  the  contraction 
ofhanlc  paper,  and  this,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
(he  salutary  warnings  of  experienoe.  The  4:heck  on 
ifamwrial  activity  and  ealorprise  will  diMppear 
with  the  piafr^M  ^  consuiaptsoa.  and  each  iai- 
ia  oar  nsercantHe  system  as  ^hall  aflbrd 
safe  and  profitable  channels  for  the  employ- 
ment of  capital :  it  will  be  then  seen  that  the  stsig- 

ef  ttade  originated  ia  a  arant  of  leasaae- 

■ataiiis^  BOt  of  caaHaaaoHB  canaacyi 
last  mercantile  men  have  a  ready  way  of 
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among  themselves  when  not  deterred  by  the  aspect 
of  the  times. 

I  shall  conclude  with  remarking,  that  it  appears 
to  mcy  from  long  and  attentive  consideration  of  the 
subject,  that  the  national  currency  can  never  attain 
the  stability  it  ought  to  possess,  till  the  trade  of 
banking  is  confined  to  its  old  and  legitimate  func- 
tions, and  the  state  resumes  its  ancient  prerogative 
of  guaranteeing  and  issuing  both  the  real  and  repre- 
sentative money  of  the  kingdom. 


CHAP.  IV. 

CAPITAL  AND  THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES. 

Ctpital  and  its  prodoetiTe  Power — How  it  tends  to  eeobo- 
nise,  abridge,  and  augment  the  Efficiency  of  Industiy— Coo- 
ilicting  Claims  of  Ci|»ital  and  Labour— Utility  of  the  Hiddle 
Classes,  of  Bankers,  Mercbanto,  Wholesale  Dealers,  end 
Retaflers— Advantages  of  Middlemen  in  eqoaUaing  Prices 
and  the  Supply  of  Commodities — Claims  of  Laboor  to  share 
in  the  Profito  of  Capital— Classification  of  Society  into  Pro. 
ductile  and  UoproductiTe  Consumers— Lnxuries  stimnhto 
Industry— Utility  of  Authors,  Actors,  and  Domestio  Seryants 
— All  classes  co-operate  lor  the  general  good— Reospitv- 

Capital  is  that  portion  of  the  wealth,  property, 
or  money  of  the  community,  which  is  prodadifdy 
employed. 
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Ubow  it  the  agency  by  wbich  capital  it  made 
piodsctive  of  wages*  profit,  or  leTemie* 

Laboar  it  the  parent  of  capital,  and  capital  can- 
mod  be  made  pcoductiia  without  the  co<^penition  of 
hboor ;  but  Uboar  may  be  productive  without  the 
aid  of  capital ;  and  this  is  the  only  superiority  the 
former  potscsses  orer  the  latter ;  though  it  is  proba- 
ble this  superiority  never  practically  existed  in  the 
world :  snwe  it  b  impossible  to  conceive  mankind 
in  that  rude  state  in  which  labour  is  exerted  unac* 
oowpanied  with  capitaL  The  implement  used  by  a 
savage  in  hunting  or  fishing,  and  the  food  he  con- 
sumes while  so  occupied,  arc  his  capital,  and  it  is 
only  when  the  bare  hands  or  teeth  have  been  em- 
ployed that  labour  has  l)een  uiiussociated  with 
capital. 

It  may  then  be  premised  at  the  outset,  tliat  it 
would  be  a  futile  inquiry  to  institute  any  comparison 
on  the  relative  claims  of  capital  unii  industry ;  as 
much  so  aa  on  the  relative  claims  of  the  ploughshare 
and  ploughman  in  husbandry.  They  are  alike  va- 
Inable  and  indispensable  in  ministering  to  human 
tubsutencc  and  enjoyment. 

>Vithout  capiul  labour  could  not  be  efficiently 
excited.  The  Indian  would  with  difficulty  procure 
the  means  of  subsistence  unaided  by  his  huntings 
qwar  and  fishing-hook.  The  |K>wer  of  money,  which 
it  capital,  need  not  be  insisted  upon ;  it  is  felt  by 
every  one  in  every  pursuit  and  undertaking  to  be  all 
bat  omnipotent :  it  ro<*laims  the  waste,  di^  the 
l»  eonstnicts  the  road,  puts  ships  in  motioa ;  it 
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-:  ;  iic  sint^w  ot'  war,  and  the  tpring  of  improveaent 
:i  jH'uce ;  it  is  at  once  the  teed  and  fruit  of  natioMl 
opulence;  the  soul  of  commercial  and  manufactVT- 
iiig  enterprise :  and  without  its  agency  even  ibe 
bounties  of  nature  would  be  stagnant  and  impn>- 
ductive. 

Capital  has  been  called  a  ''  giant  labourer  ;**  ic 
has  certainly  long  arms  and  powerful  tendons,  which 
connect  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fill  up  ralleys,  wad 
level  mountains. 

A  grown-up  person,  capable  of  useful  exertioD, 
is  considered  by  political  economists  a  portion  of 
accumulated  capital :  all  the  sums  expended  in  his 
maintenance,  nurture,  and  instruction,  may  be  repaid 
by  future  labour,  and  the  capital  expended  in  in- 
fancy replaced  in  maturity.  Thus  capital  is  stored  up 
induitryy  provided  to  develop  itself  in  new  and 
equivalent  forms;  it  is  collective  force,  which,  like 
the  momentum  in  bodies,  is  exhausted  by  reproduc- 
ing itself  in  others. 

Capital  operates  like  the  application  of  machinery 
in  economizing,  abridging  and  augmenting  the  effi- 
ciency of  industry. 

This  it  does,  Jirst^  by  facilitating  the  division  of 
labour.  Before  labour  can  be  divided,  a  stock  of 
goods  must  be  previously  accumulated  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  labourer,  and  to  supply  him  with  ma- 
terials and  tools.  A  workman  could  not  devottf 
himself  to  his  business  unless  provided  beforehand 
with  the  means  of  support  till  his  work  is  completed, 
either  by  himaelf  or  empfeyer.    A  fivmer, 
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to  pay  VBgCi  and  SMintain  hk  serrantty 
•■plojtbm  fan  tiUiDf  tha  groand,  in  the  sere* 
nl  oeciiationa  for  whidi  thej  are  best  qualified,  tiU 
tka  iMnrcsi  is  vraped. 

ffsesarfff,  capital  saTes  labour  in  the  prodnctioft 
of  comiaoditics,  and  thus  by  rendering  them  cheaper, 
brings  Ihess  withiB  the  reach  of  a  greater  number  of 
coMOBiers*  lUs  it  does  chiefly  by  the  interrentioii 
of  auchinery.  There  could  be  obviously  no  ma- 
chines  ande  without  a  previous  store  of  money  to 
dsfray  the  eost  of  their  erection,  of  the  material  of 
which  they  are  composed,  and  of  the  maintenance 
of  those  employed  in  inventing  and  perfecting  them. 
The  advantages  derived  from  this  source  are  so  uni- 
versslly  diffused,  and  have  been  so  frequently  set 
forth,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them. 
Every  thing  iB  now  a  machine,  from  a  spinning-jenny 
to  a  toothpick,  and  the  comforts  and  luxuries  de- 
rived Orom  mechanical  invention  are  felt  by  every 
individual  in  his  habitation,  food,  clothing,  and 
mrnfsl  culture. 

7iard/y,  it  enables  work  to  be  executed  better  as 
well  as  cheaper.  This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in 
priatiag.  Compare  the  clearness,  precision  and  in* 
talhgibility  of  a  printed  volume  with  the  like  qualities 
in  tha  bestpwritten  manuscript,  and  we  at  once  see 
the  superiority  of  typography  to  penmanship.  Tha 
same  truth  is  exemplified  in  the  cotton  manufacture. 
A  single  pound  of  raw  cotton  may  be  drawn  into  an 
thrsad  139  miles  long — a  wonder  whkh  the 
hand  alone  could  never  have  accompUsbed* 

m2 
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In  the  slicing  of  logs  of  mahogany  for  sideboards 
and  tables ;  in  the  flattening  of  iron  plates ;  in  the 
coining  of  money ;  in  the  making  the  finer  sorts  of 
pius  and  needles ;  in  the  printing  of  calicoes ;  in  the 
staining  of  paper ;  in  the  propelling  of  steam*>car- 
riages  and  steam-boats,  we  have  examples  familiar 
to  every  one,  of  the  better  workmanship  of  machi- 
nery, and  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  capital 
invested  in  its  construction. 

Lastly y  it  enables  works  to  be  executed,  and 
commodities  to  be  produced,  which  could  not  be 
done  without  it. 

For  proof  of  this  we  may  exclaim  in  the  words  of 
the  epitaph  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren —  Circumspice 
— Look  around ;  for  all  we  behold  is  the  production 
of  capital !  What  could  man  have  done  by  his 
hands  alone,  unaided  by  a  previous  fund  of  money  ? 
Gould  he  have  built  the  Pyramids,  St.  PauFs,  West- 
minster Abbey,  New  London  Bridge,  or  constructed 
the  Manchester  railway?  Could  he  have  drained 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  made  the  Breakwater,  or 
erected  Eddystone  Lighthouse  ?  All  our  manufac- 
tories, warehouses,  harbours,  and  wharfs ;  all  our 
houses,  churches,  and  public  buildings — all  are  the 
produce  of  capital.  Without  it  our  lands  could  not 
be  tilled  from  Michaelmas  to  Midsummer ;  nor  our 
merchants  bring  to  our  shores  the  varied  products  of 
the  globe.  It  is  as  indispensable  a  preliminary  to 
production  as  a  charge  of  gunpowder  is  to  the 
expulsion  of  a  bullet  from  a  gun.  It  is  only  another 
name  for  civilization.    A  savage  is  no  capitalist;. 
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and  whfttm  nuMraUe  and  inpotaiit  cieatiire  I  It  ii 
the  cUflf  dittiiietion  between  man  and  the  brate  cre- 
ation ;  lor,  with  the  exception  of  the  bee  and  the 
beater,  and  one  or  two  othen,  animals  are  not  capi- 
talirta.  An  afaeeaoe  of  it  is  a  primary  cause  of  the 
wutmy  and  degradation  of  Ireland,  and  the  posses- 
of  it  was  the  chief  point  of  superiority  England 
oter  Scotland  sixty  years  since. 

Bnt  why  dwell  on  such  commonplace  topics? 
It  is  Rally  burning  candles  in  daylight,  and  is  only 
a  thcHO  fit  for  a  nursery,  or  at  most  a  juvenile  aca- 
demy. The  excuse  ofiered  to  the  reader  is,  that 
recently  very  strange  ideas  have  been  propaq^ated  on 
the  subject  even  by  adult  persons.  It  has  l)ecn  at- 
tempted to  depreciate  the  utility  of  capital,  and  con- 
sider the  profits  derived  from  its  employment  as  a 
spoliation  or  tithe-gathering  by  which  capitalists  ap- 
propriate the  reward  that  justly  belongs  to  industry. 
This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  singular  doctrine, 
and  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  stir  up 
industry  into  a  sort  of  rebellion  against  capital  re- 
minds one  of  a  story  related  by  an  ancient  Greek 
author  : 

**  It  happened  formerly,'*  tays  Plutarch,  **  that  the 
several  members  of  the  body  rose  in  rel)ellion  against 
the  belly.  They  thought  it  hard  they  should  do  all 
the  work  and  receive  so  little  of  the  reward :  the 
leefs  carried  it  from  place  to  place  with  the  easy 
swing  cf  a  sedan-chair ;  the  hands  fed  it  with  dainty 
morsels;  the  eiirs  cheered  it  with  delicious  music; 
and  the  eyes,  the  palate,  and  the  touch,  like  so 
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many  sentinels  guarded  it  from  all  internal  and  ex- 
ternal injuries.  For  all  these  senrices  the  belly 
made  no  return:  nay  worse ;  it  consumed  every  tiling: 
all  the  hands  could  catch,  or  the  feet  conld  reach, 
all  passed  into  its  devouring  exchequer.  This  was  not 
to  be  borne,  it  was  intolerable ;  there  was  no  equality; 
it  was  downright  aristocracy,  or  monarchy,  or  worse. 
Discontent  spread  rapidly  from  one  member  of  the 
community  to  another,  till,  at  last,  the  whole  com- 
monwealth became  violently  agitated:  murmuring 
and  petitioning  were  not  enough ;  remonttrance 
followed  remonstrance  in  quick  succession,  some  of 
them  of  the  most  seditious  and  inflammatory  character, 
till,  at  length,  the  malcontents  broke  out  into  open 
acts  of  tumult  and  rebellion.  The  legs  refused  to  do 
their  office ;  the  eyes  put  up  their  shutters ;  and  the 
arms  were  suspended  in  the  air ;  a  terrible  crisis  was 
evidently  at  hand,  society  was  on  the  eve  of  disacdn- 
tion,  and  every  thing  fast  verging  to  a  state  of 
nature !" 

The  reader  will  naturally  be  desirous  to  learn  (if 
he  has  not  learnt  before)  the  issue  of  tliis  ciric  strife. 
The  fact  is  it  was  soon  found  to  be  mutually  de- 
structive of  all  parties  and  all  interests.  The  belly 
itself  was  not  exempt  from  suffering,  and  grumbled 
internally;  but  the  arms,  legs,  and  other  memben 
of  the  body  politic  became  totally  powerless  for  both 
good  and  evil.  Friends  interfered :  a  parley  ensned, 
and  terms  of  peace  were  agreed  upon.  It  was  dis- 
covered they  had  no  separate  interests,  that  they 
were  bound  by  reciprocal  ties,  that  there  cooU  ie 
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wAmt  i«— ■nniiiu ;  tnd  that  tfe 
l^f^  aiai»  ad  •}••,  were  nally  at  Biiieh  hmaftted 
m  tkt  gbmmck 'KbmU  bf  tk%  pcodiice  it  itcehred  and 
dnlribalad  du«q;h  the  diffiveat  channda  and  am- 
4aila  of  the  aocial  alata. 

A  Biaiar  Mae,  it  ia  probable,  will  randt  firom 
the  cziftiag  difpote  between  capital  and  indoatry. 
H  earn  mtf  ariw  horn  atisapprabenaion  of  their  re- 
apaetifofaBetiaBa;aiid  when  that  ia  reoioved,  thaj 
wil  — itrWy  act  haiBMmiaatly  together.  To  hasten 
-aa  daw  able  a  oooamnaiatioo,  I  ihall  shortly  nodee 
the  ndatioDS  of  atility  that  connect  capitaliita  and 
the  workinf  Ofders,  iadnding  under  the  former  the 
iMddte  clMseSy  contistiog^  chiefly  of  bankers,  mer- 
chants, manafactnren,  and  retailers. 

It  has  been  already  shown  how  efficient  an  ageat 
capital  is  in  the  production  of  commodities;  and 
this  efficiency  is  greatly  augmented,  dni,  by  the 
territorial  ^ifioas  in  its  application,  and,  secondly, 
by  the  sercral  classes  of  capitalists  dcvoiin^^  them- 
aetves  to  specific  branches  of  employment* 

The  territorial  divisions  in  the  employment  of 
capital  arise  from  diversity  of  soil,  or  climate,  or 
CroBs  the  peculiar  taste  and  abilities  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  reader  it  most  adf  anUgeous  to  pursue  parli- 
Cttlar  branches  of  industry.  Thus,  Portugal  and 
France  are  better  wine- producing  countries  than 
Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands,  which  find  a 
ipeater  profit  in  the  cultivation  of  manufactures. 
Upon  the  variations  in  the  natural  capabilities  of 
kingdoflss  the  great  principle  of  Frek  TaAoa  is 
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founded  :  for  it  is  obviously  as  much  the  interest  of 
nations  that  they  should  mutually  exchange  and 
cultivate  those  products  for  which  they  are  beat 
adapted  by  physical  situation,  as  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  individuals  to  choose  a  calling  in  which  they  are 
most  likely  to  excel  by  peculiar  talent  and  dispo- 
sition. 

Not  only  do  countries  vary  in  the  facilities  they 
afford  for  the  employment  of  capital,  but  also  dif- 
ferent districts  in  the  same  country.     "  A  district,'* 
Mr.  M'Culloch  observes,  ''where  coal  is  abundant, 
which  has  an  easy  access  to  the  ocean,    and  a  con- 
siderable command  of  internal   navigation,  is  the 
natural  seat  of  manufactures.    Wheat,  and  other 
species  of  grain,  are  the  proper  products  of  rich 
arable    soils;    and  cattle,    after   being   reared  in 
mountainous    districts,    are    most  advantageously 
fattened  in  meadows  and  low  g^unds.     It  is  cleariy 
as  little  for  the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants  of  dif- 
ferent districts,  as  it  would  be  for  that  of  an  indi- 
vidual, to  engage   in  every  possible   employment. 
Who  can  doubt    that  vastly  more  manufactured 
goods,  com,  cattle,  and  fish,  are  produced  by  the 
people  of  Lancashire  confining  their  principal  atten- 
tion to  manufactures,  those  of  Kent  to  agriculture, 
those  of  Argyleshire  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  and 
those  of  the  Shetland  Isles  to  the  catching  of  fish, 
than  if  each    had  endeavoured  directly  to  supply 
themselves  with  these  or  similar  productions  without 
the  intervention  of  an  exchange  V' 
Secondly,  the  productive  power  of  capital  is  aug- 
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by  ikm  mrenl  cImms  of  ctpitalisU  follov- 
nf  tpaeiic  taipioyiiieats.  This  brings  us  to  tbe 
wftitkf  ct  dMerant  occnpatioiis ;  ind  it  will  be  essy 
to  show  thol  there  is  leelly  no  class  of  middleaien 
who  life,  as  it  his  been  ellegedy  at  tbe  expense  of 
Ae  wofkiDf  enlsrsy  but  that  they  are  all  alike  useful, 
and  give  either  money  or  money's  worth  for  every 
thing  they  nesive.  As  a  general  proposition,  it  may 
I,  that  as  all  classes  ha?e  originated  m  the 
of  society,  no  class  would  continue  to  be  sup- 
poflad  without  eiperience  of  its  utility.  But  as  this 
is  tienthig  Aa  matter  too  abstractedly,  I  shall  shortly 
describe  the  functions  of  the  several  classes  of  capi- 


First,  of  Bankera.  These  appear,  at  first  sig^ht, 
tbe  least  useful  of  capitalists ;  but  if  we  consider 
their  office  more  attentively,  we  shall  find  them  in- 
dispensable in  a  manufacturing  and  trading  com- 
munity. Besides  their  function  of  makers  of  money, 
or  iu  represenUtive,  they  arc  also  its  carriert  and 
TttaiUrM.  In  the  former  capacity,  wc  could  no 
more  do  without  tliem  than  without  Pickford*s  van 
or  the  mail-coach.  For  instance,  a  person  wishes  to 
remit  a  sum  of  money  from  Leeds  to  London  ;  how 
is  it  to  be  done  ?  He  might,  in  the  first  place,  send 
it  by  a  friend,  but  his  friend  mi^^ht  prove  false  to 
him ;  or  in  the  second  place,  he  might  (ind  a  person 
in  London  indebted  to  a  person  in  Leeds,  and 
through  this  medium  negotiate  the  payment  in  the 
metropcilis.  But  look  at  the  disadvantages  of  both 
these  means  of  uansmission :  in  the  first  place,  there 
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-in  insecnrit  J ;  in  the  Becond,  trMUe  Mid  low  of  taae 
in  finding  out  the  parties  aecmnrj  to  complete  die 
tnmuction.  How  much  better  is  the  existing  prac- 
tice, to  take  your  cash  to  BeckettVor  Brown's  bank, 
teceive  an  order  for  payment  in  London,  and  thus 
be  aared  TrDin  all  risk  of  accident  or  miacaniage,  at 
an  ezpeoBe  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

As  relaiUrt  in  money,  bankers  are  not  leM  nsefUl 
and  necessary.  They  receive  lai^  deposits  from 
-Wme  peraons,  and  anerwards  divide,  tianamit,  and 
;circulate  them  among  a  much  greater  number. 
Every  one  almost  has-  experienced  their  utility  in 
this  branch  of  service.  A  merchant  receives  a  heavy 
remittance  from  abroad ;  he  has  no  immediate  occa- 
.aion  for  it,  so  deposits  it  in  safety  with  a  banker,  till 
he  finds  oiit  a  firofitable  t:liannel  for  its  cmplovnient. 
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ffwl  etyltel  or  its  ffeptgititotifc,  nnmi  tCigiiial 

Wld  SBINOflMtlVB*       mwb  \0knklffB  C0IMB6IIC6  OfMMp 

;  dwf  «tM  ptpefuflMMMy,  theyeolkct  mmH 
into  gfctlor,  Uw  ftretmt  Ikmiiif  into  a  imer 
foir  ;  tbey  bonov  firom  thoM  who  lutve  too  oradi, 
Mid  lend  to  time  wiio  lutfo  too  little;  tliey  ooDeet 
funds  from  idle  end  inactive  captaliitii  and  adfanee 
tiMfli  to  thow  viw  are  more  epeevlative  and  enter* 
priMOf :  in  a  eiwrt  tiaie  society  ■esnmes  a  new  as* 
feet,  all  is  hnstfe*  invention,  and  enterpriw ;  agri* 
cahnra*  eoHHncree,  and  nMnofhetaTes,  are  inspired 
wiik  new  Kfe ;  and  the  eomitry  which  had  befbre 
been  parched  and  bound  up,  in  loosened  and  re- 
freshed by  the  pecuniary  irrigation  that  animates 
erery  department  of  industry.  The  eflfects  of  such 
operations  have  been  witnesiied  in  England,  end 
more  espectslly  in  Scotland  within  the  last  century ; 
and  they  will  also  be  experienced  in  Irelsnd,  when 
internal  tranquillity  affords  scope  for  their  opera- 
tion. 

The  nnmeroos  class  of  capitalists  under  the  deno- 
•ominatiotts  of  Importers,  Merchants,  Brokers,  Ship- 
owners, and  Wholesale  Dealers,  is  not  less  useful  and 
neccasary  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  industry. 
Theabilities  and  acquirements  essential  to  some  of 
thcae  are  so  varied  and  elersted,  that  they  may  justly 
aspire  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  professional  life. 
An  acqnatatance  with  foreign  languages,  laws,  man- 
ners, and  usages,  weights  and  measures,  monies  and 
cichaages,  are  indispensable.  They  ought  to  be  con- 
ecrsant  also  in  those  delicate  public  questions  tend* 
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ing  to  disturb  the  intercourae  of  nations ;  to  under- 
stand the  products  of  different  countries^  and  the 
causes  influencing  their  qualities  and  pnoes,  as  well 
as  the  abstruser  parts  of  political  economy,  explain- 
mg  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  supply 
and  demand,  the  production  and  consumption,  of 
commodities. 

The  direct  utility  of  the  mercantile  classes  to  the 
great  body  of  consumers  may  be  easily  made  appa* 
rent.  Their  first  and  principal  business  tends  to 
produce  equality  of  prices.  Their  object  being  to 
buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,  they  are  constantly  occu-' 
pied  in  conveying  commodities  from  low  to  high- 
priced  places,  and  thus  making  up  the  deficiency  of 
one  market  by  the  redundancy  of  another.  Hence, 
between  two  places  having  a  free  intercourse,  there 
can  never,  for  any  length  of  time,  be  an  excess  at 
one  and  a  scarcity  at  the  other.  The  advantage  of 
this  to  society  is  very  great.  Some  commodities  are 
of  a  perishable  nature ;  they  can  only  be  kept  fit  for 
use  from  one  season  to  the  next ;  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  merchant  they  would  be  alike  value- 
less to  producer  and  consumer ;  but  by  his  aid  they 
are  promptly  transported  to  wherever  they  are  in 
demand,  and  made  nearly  as  plentiful  and  cheap  al 
places  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  distant  as 
at  the  place  of  production. 

Besides  equalizing  prices,  mercantile  transacftioiis 
tend  to  equalize  the  supply  of  commodities,  and 
moderate  the  evil  of  a  glut  or  overstocked  market. 
In  this  respect  they  operate  like  the  fly-wheel  of  the 
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■tMaii-«Bgi]i6y  and  the  greater  k  thw  oommand  of 
capital,  md  greater  it  their  power  to  baoefit  the  com* 
mmutj.  To  illustrate  thia  I  may  refer  to  the  different 
•tale  of  the  coontry  in  the  thirteenth  and  foorteenth 
centunesy  when  there  were  no  such  mtddlemen  as 
merchants  and  wholesale  dealers.  It  then  some* 
times  happened  that  there  was  abundance  at  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  and  ftunine  at  the  other:  Jthis  can- 
BOt  now  occur ;  if  com  be  plentiful  and  chei^  in 
Kent,  the  interest  of  merchants  will  prevent  it  being 
scarce  and  dear  in  the  Lothians.  This  is  an  ad- 
vantage which  may  partly  be  ascribed  to  improved 
modes  of  communication  as  well  as  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital ;  but  suppose  another  case,  in  which 
better  roads,  canab,  and  steam  conveyance,  do 
not  participate.  Suppose  the  harvest  is  abundant 
throughout  this  island,  or  even  throughout  Europe — 
what  does  the  capitalist  do  ?  Why  he  speculates ; 
he  considers  that  though  the  crop  this  year  may  be 
above  an  average,  it  may  next  fall  below  it ;  upon 
this  contmgeney  he  goes  into  the  market,  purchases 
largely,  storing  up  com  in  his  granaries,  and  the 
benefits  of  this  operation  are  twofold.  First,  in  the 
year  of  redundancy,  it  prevents  agricultural  produce 
falling  so  extremely  low,  as  to  be  ruinous  to  the  pro- 
ducer ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  next,  if  it  be  a  year  of 
scarcity,  the  merchant,  by  bringing  his  stock  into 
the  market,  prevents  the  price  rising  so  high  as  to 
starve  the  consumer. 

In  manufacturing  industry  the  intervention  of  the 
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ctpiulKt  is  not  less  salutary  in  aTerting  extveme 

prices.    By  tbe  occurrence  of  war,  or  the  overstockr 
ing  of  the  market,  the  demand  for  manufactures  im 
liable  to  be  interrupted ;  the  manufacturer,  finding 
the  demand  for  his  goods  slacken,  and  his  remits 
tances  along  with  it,  soon  deems  it  expedient  ta 
stop  the  working  of  a  part  of  his  machinery,  and 
shcNten  the  hours  or  discharge  a  portion  of  his  work- 
people.   Here  the  capital  of  the  merchant  steps  in 
to  moderate,  if  not  to  avert,  the  pressure  of  the  eviL 
The  stagnation  of  trade  has  caused  a  fall  in  prices  ; 
the  merchant,  considering  that  the  depressioii  may 
be  temporary,  avails  himself  of  the  favourable  mo- 
ment to  buy  on  advantageous  terms  a  part  of  the 
accumulating  stock  of   the  manufacturer.     Both 
parties  are  benefited  by  his  interference;  the  foroe 
of  the  reaction  is  abated,  the  depression  in  prices  in 
not  so  great  as  it  otherwise  would  be,  the  manufae* 
turer  is  not  obliged  suddenly  to  reduce  to  the  same 
extent  either  the  number  of  his  workpeople  or  the 
woriung  of  his  machinery,  and  thus  the  evils  which 
are  in  some  degree  inseparable  from  flucUMitions  in 
manufacturing  employments,  are  mitigated  if  not 
averted. 

Retailers  havcisomethnes  been  considefed  a  nap- 
less class  in  society,  and  it  has  been  hastily  oon*. 
eluded,  that  as  the  merchant  and  wholesale  dealer 
buy  in  large  quantities,  and  at  the  cheapest  mar* 
kets,  it  would  be  most  saving  to  purchase  diractlj 
of  them  without  the  intervention  of  the  shopkeeper. 
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B«i dusk  ft  miflftkey  and  the  practice  would  as  ill 
aeeoid  with  the  interest  of  the  merchant  as  con- 


The  bnsioess  of  the  nnmeroas  class  of  shopkeepers 
awl  snail  dealers  is  to  keep  assortments  of  snch 
goods  as  are  wanted  in  the  places  where  they  reside, 
senring  them  ont  to  their  customers  in  such  qnan-* 
titles  and  at  snch  times  as  may  best  suit  their  con- 
venience. A  merchant  could  with  just  as  little 
adrantage  bestow  his  attention  on  this  branch  of 
tiade  as  a  botcher  could  cook  the  meat  as  well  as 
kill  and  difide  it  for  his  customers.  For  a  whole- 
sale dealer  to  be  also  a  retailer,  would  require  shops 
almost  without  number  scattered  in  different  parts  of 
the  town  and  surrounding  villages;  as  he  could  not  be 
every  where  himself,  he  would  be  compelled  to  sup* 
port  an  agent  at  each,  the  risk  and  expense  attend- 
ing which  would  be  enormous.  In  order  to  cover 
himself,  to  pay  the  rents  of  his  numerous  establish- 
ments, the  interest  of  the  extra  capital  employed^ 
the  salaries  of  servants,  and  the  losses  he  incurred 
by  their  dishonesty  and  negligence,  he  would  be 
compelled  to  charge  a  higher  price  for  his  commo* 
dities  than  the  regular  shopkeeper,  and  that  would 
not  remunerate  him  like  sticking  to  his  mercantile 
pursuits :  for  between  the  gain  of  the  merchant  and 
the  gain  of  the  shopkeeper  there  is  this  important 
distinction ;  one  consists  chiefly  of  pro6t  from  the 
e84>loyment  of  capital,  the  other  is  little  more  than 
the  fiftir  wages  of  labour  received  for  the  trouble  of 
landing  behind  the  connter,  and  for  wfi^iin|pf 
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diriding,  and  mnasaring  out  commoditiea  in  quan- 
tities suited  to  the  buyer.  In  the  metropolis  the 
experiment  has  been  oflen  tried  upon  which  I  am 
remarking;  greedy  and  speculatire  men,  by  es- 
tablishing numerous  branch  shops  in  all  parts  of 
the  tovn,  hare  sought  to  grasp  the  profits  of  both  the 
wholesale  and  retail  dealer ;  they  hare  almost  uni- 
formly &iled,  either  from  fraud  and  miaman^e- 
ment  of  servants,  or  the  attention  of  the  principal 
being  distracted  by  his  multifarious  engagement!. 

If  we  t«st  the  same  principle  by  its  operation  on  the 
consumer,  we  shall  have  additional  reason  for  ad- 
miring the  utility  of  subdivisions  of  employment  in 
civil  life.  A  merchant  imports  a  cargo  of  sugar 
from  Jamaica,  or  of  salt  pork  from  Ireland.  No 
I  dealer  in  sucli   conimotiiiies,  would 
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his  honae  or  buy  the  t4Mib  of  hit  ind«.  Nothing 
than  eas  be  Moie  cooriieiiMt  to  hnt  thta  to  be  able 
M  boy  fipoB  day  to  day,  or  varic  to  iveek,  Ua  neat, 
hia  bceed,  and  hia  beer,  aa  he  vanti  tbeaiu 
'  PeoplaaoMetiBMaieBnrk  that  them  ere  too  aeuny 
•ehopkeepen  endietaiien;  bet  this  ia  9m  milf  if  it 
mnUf  iriiich  wkj  be  aafaly  left  to  can  itaalf.  Am 
Adean  8iiiith  has  kMig  ainee  obaerfed»  thoegh  thef 
vey  orcaaionally  be  ao  namenma  eaby  widefaaUiBg 
to  injoie  eech  other,  diey  caa  aeTer,  bf  their  mataal 
■competitioo,  iajaie  either  the  prodacer  of  tfaair  goods 
4Nr  the  eonsoaaer. 

Eooogh  has  beeo  now  said,  I  apprdiOBd,  to  eaCa- 
blish  the  utility  of  a  Middle  Class,  or  of  a  class  of 
capitalists  ia  the  bosiaess  of  life.  But  this  does  nat 
eettle  all  the  oonflictiiig  chuan  between  capital  aod 
industry.  A  dispote  has  been  recently  started  about 
the  appropriation  of  the  profitaof  eapital;  ithanng 
been  contended  that  the  workman,  in  addition  to  hia 
wages,  haa  alao  a  right  to  ahare  in  the  profits  of  hia 
employer.  Upon  what  piinci{^  this  pretension  ia 
.fbnnded  it  is  diffienlt  to  conoeife.*  Wages  are  no- 
thing moiedHA  the  market  price  of  labonr,  and  when 
die  labourer  haa  received  them,  be  haa  xeoeired  the 
full  ralne  of  the  ooonaodity  he  haa  disposed  of. 
Beyond  this  be  can  have  no  daim.  To  admit  him 
to  abare  in  the  profitaof  his  master  would  ooostitate 
him  a  partner  of  a  very  anomak>as  kind ;  in  which, 
without  risking  any  thing  himself,  he  wooU  be  enlfr- 
tied  to  paitipipale  in  Aa  gains,  and  be  eaeaifit  Irom 
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the  losses,  of  trade — a  principle  of  partnership  that 
neither  law  nor  reason  recognises. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  a  conceit  of 
this  kind.     A  great  deal  of  misapprehension  on  the 
relative  claims  of  different  classes  has  arisen  from 
Adam  Smith's  inapt  classification  of  society  into 
Productive  and  Unproductive  consumenk    The  1»> 
hours  of  the  former,  as  of  an  opertttive  or  husband- 
man, he  considered  to  be  realized  in  some  vendible 
commodity  of  agriculture  or  manufactures ;  while 
the  labours  of  the  latter,  as  of  men  of  science  and 
of  professions,  left  no  visible  type  of  previous  ex- 
ertion.    Such  distinction  is  without  any  just  foun- 
dation.   The  inventors  of  the  power-loom  and  spin- 
ning-frame were  unquestionably  great  productive 
labourers,  though  they  had  never  actually  produced 
a  yard  of  calico  in  their  lives.     Many  who  are  not 
productively  employed  themselves  are  the  cause  oi 
production  in  others.     A  physician,  whose  exertions 
in  preserving  health  enable  others  to  produce  more 
than  they  would  do  without  his  assistance,  is,  indi- 
rectly at  least,  a  productive  labourer.    Legidatora, 
magistrates,  judges,  and  peace-officers,  are  the  same. 
They  are,  it  is  true,  not  directly  employed  in  pro- 
ducing commodities,  but  they  enable  others  to  do 
so  more  effectually  by  framing  laws  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  community,  by  adjudicating  the  dis- 
putea  of  individuals,  by  preserving  the  peace,  and 
by  protecting  persons  and  property  from  violence 
and  depredation. 
Those  employed  in  mere  arts  of  luxury  and  amuse- 
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■MHWtly  pmuMtivs  Ummuwb*  a  jowdlcr 
chHiiaK tiiwf  fer At fiager,  ortthrer 
Aiwi  Iwchhi  Mij  bt  m  caaie  of  incrainiid  iDduttr; 
m  Iht  ■■■HmHwiii  — d  «giieolt«rirt»  bj  the  desire 
fee  mmcilm  m  Aen  to  powew  ihcM  ■rticlee.  •'  A 
wvlefet'*  Dr.  Peliy  obeenree»  **  mmj  be  a  Teryunne- 
ceeeefy  qifeadhfe  to  the  dreM  of  ft  peeeent ;  jeC,  if 
the  pcMMt  wil  til  Ike  giouiid  to  obtem  ft  wetdi^ 
the  ttm  derigtt  of  eomneioe  is  ftosweied ;  end  the 
r,  vhie  he  polishes  the  esse,  end  files  the 
of  Us  iagsMOoe  isfMit,  is  contributiiif  to 
the  ptodstttioa  of  oeni  es  efiectoftlly,  though  not  so 
diicctlj,  as  if  he  hsndled  the  plough  or  the  spade. 
The  use  of  tobooco  is  sn  acknowledged  superfluity ; 
but  if  the  fishenuaa  will  ply  his  neU,  and  the  mart- 
ser  fetch  rioe  horn  foreign  countries,  in  order  to 
procure  to  hasMelf  the  indulgence,  the  market  is 
supplied  with  two  important  articles  of  pro? ision  by 
the  iostruuMBtftlity  of  a  merchandise  mbich  has  no 
other  apparent  use  than  the  gratification  of  a  vitiated 
pahae." 

Men  can  only  be  induced  to  labour  by  something 
they  prise,  whether  it  be  a  necessary,  a  luxury,  or 
mera  faaey.  A  taste  fur  the  drama  and  opera  has 
the  saaM  effisct  on  the  production  of  national  wealth 
as  a  taste  for  tobacco  or  tokay.  We  wish  to  be  pre- 
sent at  these  itpresentations,  and  to  get  admittance 
mast  pay  the  price,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
aa  efot  of  industry.  Hence  Mr.  M«  Culloch  ob- 
ssrfcs,  **  that  tho  amusessents  aifoided  by  players, 
siafets*  dancers,  and  mimics,  how  trilling  soever 

9% 
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they  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  eynioi  and  eoi-ditaa 
moralists,  create  new  wants,  and  by  so  doinj^,  necea- 
sarily  stimulate  our  industry  to  gratify  them." 

Dr.  Johnson  was  a  soFere  moraliit,  and  often  a 
prejudiced  observer  of  men  and  things,  Imt  he  re- 
cognised the  utility  of  the  same  doctrine.  **  Many 
things/'  he  remarks,  **  which  are  hJke,  are  trans* 
mitted  from  book  to  book,  and  gain  credit  in  the 
world.  One  of  these  is  the  cry  against  iuxuty*  Now 
the  truth  is,  that  luxury  produces  much  good.  Tske 
the  luxury  of  the  buildings  in  London :  does  it  not 
produce  real  advantage  in  the  conv^enieney  ai^  ele- 
^;ance  of  accommodation,  and  tins  ail  from  the 
exertion  of  industry  ?  People  will  tell  you,  with  a 
melancholy  face,  how  many  builders  are  in  gaol.  It 
is  plain  they  are  in  gaol,  not  for  building,  for  rents 
have  not  fallen.  A  man  gives  half  a  gniaea  for  a  dish 
of  green  peas.  How  much  gardening  does  this  oc* 
casion  ?  how  many  labourers  must  the  45ompetition 
to  have  such  things  in  the  market  keep  in  employ* 
ment  ?  You  will  hear  it  said  very  gravely—*  Why 
was  the  half-guinea  thua  spent  not  given  to  the 
poor  ?'  Alas !  has  it  not  gone  to  the  imdmstrimiB 
poor,  whom  it  is  better  to  support  than  thetc2£s  poor  f 
You  are  much  surer  that  yon  are  doing  good  when 
you  paymoney  to  those  that  work,  than  when  yon 
give  money  merely  in  charity."— There  is  no  harm 
in  luxury  when  pec^le  can  aflbrd  it,  and  the  itfchid* 
gence  therem  is  not  at  the  expense  of  the  «Mn 
aerions  duties  w%  owe  (d  oonelres,  our  fiumly,  and 
the  community.* 
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ftUMUQ  of  the  iditife  utility 
The  ft|i^ie«lioii  of  ttMm  cntUet 
fciee  ie  eay  mmmuiI,  bet  we  OBmot 
WlMie  ell  era  wiefel,  it  it  idle 
wUdi  ii  meet  to;  bet  if 
eiiy  eeele  ef  eeeiel  wlOky  be  eeC  ep^  it  cerfeialy 
ee|bt  to  be  IheaJiJ  om  the  leadeecy  of  diflerent 
fmieiie  to  eegHMst  bameii  enjoyments.    All  oe- 

eppewtly  mprodecUTe  end 
eie  ^eleehle,  if  they  increete  oer  plee^ 
end  wellbeing.  In  this  view 
we  lecogeise  the  fieet  etiltty  of  literary  men,  whe- 
ther their  leboefs  eie  directed  to  the  imagination  or 
Mdefiteedhig>  If  by  their  productions,  they  make 
oer  leinue  hoers  moie  egreeable,  if  by  their  senti- 
mente  they  ieqptofe  the  heart ;  and,  by  their  max- 
iew  Mtrect  ee  in  the  better  conduct  of  life,  tliey 
ere  the  beedeetort  of  their  species* 

Even  the  eirocataons  of  menial  servants  ought  not 
lo  be  dcspieed.  Tree,  their  labour  does  not  produce 
doth  or  herdwere,  like  that  of  the  operative.  But 
doth  a»d  hardware  are  only  valuable  because  they 
ere  eeeiel;  they  edd  to  our  comforts  and  conreni- 
ee^ce;  ead  does  not  the  employment  of  the  domestic 
do  the  aame  ?  The  operative  is  not  a  producer  of 
BMUIer,  bet  of  utility  only.  And  is  it  not  obvious, 
the  lenrent  is  also  a  prodeoer  of  utility.  As  justly 
obeuied,  the  labour  of  the  husbendman  who  raises 
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corn,  beefy  and  other  provisioasy  is  undoubtedly 
productive ;  but  it  is  not  more  useful  than  that 
of  the  butcher,  baker,  or  cook  who  prepares  these 
articles,  and  fits  them  for  use.  To  produce  a  fire, 
it  is  quite  as  indispensable  the  coals  should  be  car- 
ried from  the  cellar  to  the  grate,  as  that  they  should 
be  carried  from  the  mine  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  the  servant  who  makes  the  fire  is  quite  as  ne- 
cessary as  the  miner,  to  efiect  the  product  of  their 
joint  labour. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  further  the  illustration 
of  so  plain  a  subject.  All  classifications  of  society, 
into  productive  and  ^unproductive  consumers,  into 
capitalists,  and  the  industrious,  have  manifestly  no 
just  foundation.  It  is  making  a  distinction  where 
there  is  none,  and  where  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  there  can  be.  The  end  of  all  human  exertion 
is  the  same — ^to  increase  the  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences of  life,  and  the  diversities  in  the  occupations 
of  men,  arise  from  diversities  in  the  wants  of  society.; 
and  whether  their  pursuits  are  commercial  or  ope- 
rative, intellectual  or  physical,  profe^ional  or  me- 
chanical, often  depends  on  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  as  little  control,  and  form  as  little  ground 
of  pre-eminence  as  their  stature  or  complexions. 
They  all  co-operate  for  the  common  good,  and  that 
jealousy  between  the  several  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, which  some  persons  have  very  inconsider- 
ately endeavoured  to  excite,  would  be  quite  as 
senseless  as  jealousy  between  the  several  members 
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of  dM  body*  or  fiicaltaet  of  the  mindy  and  would 
BMMl  fidy  eiemplify  the  foUy  of  the  old  &hle  men* 
tiooed  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

I  ehall  condode  with  recapitulating  the  chirf 
points  I  have  loogfat  to  estaUith : 

1.  Capital  it  an  accumulation  of  anterior  in- 
dnttiyt  and  the  profits  derived  from  its  eniploynient» 
Cmbi  as  equitable  a  source  of  income  as  the  wages 
ef  labour. 

2.  Capital,  by  stimulatiog  industry,  and  econo- 
mising and  abridging  labour,  tends  to  lower  the 
prices  of  commodities  to  all  classes  of  consumers. 

3.  It  forms  the  chief  distinction,  and  is  the  chief 
source  of  supertority  of  civilized  over  savage  life. 

4.  Its  efficiency  is  augmented  by  diversities  in 
its  application  by  different  countries,  and  diffierent 
districts  of  the  same  country. 

5.  The  utility  of  a  class  of  capitalists  has  been 
demonstrated,  by  showing  the  advantages  derived 
in  society  from  the  avocations  of  the  middle  ranks, 
con^i.Hting  of  bankers,  merchants,  importers,  wliole- 
saJe  dealers,  and  retailers. 

Labtlv,  it  has  l>ecn  shown  that  the  different 
clasps  of  the  social  state  all  co-operate  for  the  com- 
mon  Kood,  and  that  any  assumption  of  superiority, 
establislied  on  di\ersitit^  in  iheir  pursuits  and  occu- 
pations,  is  founded  on  no  principle  of  justice  or 
utility. 
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CHAP.  V. 

EQUALITY   OV   REMUKEKATION. 

Sfaifltrifjf  of  Wagvs  md  Protfto^CiJCMurtmeeg  iaiMiieiag' 
Bcnnuientkm  ef  Eaylojmettt»— Agit  tdblMif  or  DJMgno 
aUeness  of  Trades — ^Trades  requiring  long  AppreatiMthips 
or  high  Premiums— High  Profits  of  CbeuisU  and  Apothon- 
lies,  more  properly  Wages — Profits  of  Countij  Sbopkeepeons 
•^EflTects  of  Inconstancj  of  Employment— Tmtt  reposed  m 
PhjM^iaiis  aod  Attomejs  Wtgeifvsry  with  dmM  ofSoeosv 
kk  Employmenti— Gains  of  litemy  tad  ProfcwJcil  Meo— 
Inadoquate  Paj  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors — ^MotiTSs  to  %  N«val 
and  Military  Life— Effects  of  Long  Appreoticeahqis,  the 
Poor-laws^  and  Immunities  of  Corporations  on  Frosdom  of 
Industry — Combinations  of  Trades,  like  Monopolies, 

Trb  payment  of  wages,  being  the  direct  exchange 
without  the  intervention  of  a  third  instrmnenty  of 
iBOney  for  labour,  assimilates  to  the  ancient  practice 
of  barter. 

Commodities  are  the  joint  produce  of  capital  and 
labour,  and  the  profit  of  the  capitalist  and  the  wages 
of  the  labourer  are  the  respective  rewards  of  their 
oo-operative  agency,  the  only  difference  being,  that 
wages  are  the  recompence  of  present,  and  profit  of 
anterior  industry. 

As  the  labourer  does  not  live  upon  money,  but 
on  the  necessaries  money  will  buy,  it  follows,  that 
wages  are  high  or  low,  not  according  to  their  nomi- 
nal or  money  amount,  but  according  to  the  amount 
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iWjf  will  pmAmBi  fai  otlMr  ymmdi^ 
to  tks  eammmmi  iImj  giv»  tbt  kbooMr 
mm  Iht  fiMd,  cloCkiBf  9  «nd  lodgiiif ,  oooduchrt  l» 

TW dibent nUM of wag«i»  MvellMrfpralte 
ki  CMpteyaMirti,  we  noiB  appttroit  tfHn  ml :  Ibr 
il  «il  noilly  bt  fMod  wkie  indnitry  b  tee  aaik 
isbfeel  to  aitiieM  fegvtetioB,  tlM  if  m  Ugh  1^ 
ii  dcffiftd  fnmi  uy  tnda  or  prnfcMJOMy 
ic  iwike  inoM  the  gneter  ability  it  reqiiiice,  or  firam 
At  gnoler  tide  or  other  cdmlerailiBg  incidoat 
wlidioeeospoMiitUoMrciio.  This  nooeHorily  vo* 
eoto  horn  tho  dceire  of  all  men  to  obtain  the  bat 
aad  taricit  reward  for  their  exertionf .  Were  there 
any  occupation  where  the  gains  were  disproportion* 
ate,  and  not  balanced  by  any  disadvantage,  persona 
would  crowd  into  that  cliannel  of  employmeDt,  so  as 
by  their  ooospetition  to  reduce  it  to  the  common  lefd 
of  cmoloment. 

Thectrcamstancefl  which  cause  the  recompence  of 
casployments  to  rise  above  or  fall  below  the  common 
level  are  stated  by  Adam  Smith  to  be  the  five  follow- 
ing :  I.  The  agreeableness  and  disagreeablencas  of 
the  employnMnU  themselvee.  2.  The  easing 
or  the  dilBculty  and  expense  of 
3.  The  constancy  or  inconstancy  of  tha 
easploymenta.  4.  The  small  or  great  Unst  which 
mnit  be  wpoaud  in  those  who  follow  them.  6.  Tha 
probability  or  improbability  of  succeeding  in  them* 

1.  The  agreeableness  of  an  employment  may  arise 
tha  UghtBaas  of  the  labour,  iu  healthi 
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cleanliness,  or  the  ettimntian  in  which  it  ii  held ; 
sad  its  disagreeableness  from  ciiCumatanceB  of  tn  o|>- 
posite  character.  Wages  being  equal,  persons 
would  obviously  be  determined  in  the  choice  of  an 
occupation  by  its  other  advantages.  The  labour 
of  a  [Jouglunan  is  more  severe  than  that  of  a  shep- 
herd, and  is  uniformly  better  rewarded.  A  com- 
positor employed  on  a  daily  newspaper,  often  woilc- 
ing  in  the  night,  is  better  paid  than  oneemployed  la 
book-printing.  Miners,  gilders,  tjpB-fouaden, 
smiths,  distillers,  and  all  who  carry  on  unhealthy 
and  dangerous  trades,  obtain  higher  wages  thaa 
those  who  are  equal  in  skill,  but  engaged  in  more 
desirable  employments.  The  trade*  of  a  butcher, 
brickmaker,  coalheaver,  and  sugar-boiler,  are  dis- 
agreeable, and  accordingly  com|H'risiite(i  wilh  higher 
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ofeMriWBHi  nd  hiihMBiw  oi'  As  wipioTMBV, 
nrihvlkMth*liBktMH«rtkabbMr,  or  Ihe  litth 
4c9l  tkay  nqvn.  nm  to  be  tha  priBci|Nd  cktm  flf 
AtndnduCMunben,  and  eosMqaent  low  mgH, 
•f  uBiioa  fcuB-Mrmita,  and  pDenllj  of  d 
■lilt—  iMplnyid  m  oidioHy  fteM-lmboor.  The 
wol— ttoJfwBiimfiof  trfigioB,  pfofeMPw  of  A* 
adimem,  iLiiBBl—f  ■,  titofs,  ud  ottoen  m  dm 
tamf  wd  wmwj  art  not  pwtportionod  to  tte  cipeMa 
«f  tl«ir  odacatioa ;  and  they  an  chiefly  rewarded 
bjr  the  popolarit;  -and  hoDoarableoai  of  their  <■• 


•  and  diaeradit  affect  the  profits  of 
capital  ID  the  eane  manner  u  the  wagei  of  labour. 
The  kceprr  at  a  small  inn,  BlehouK,  or  ipirit-shop, 
wbo  can  bardlj  be  laitl  to  be  matter  of  hii  own 
botue,  and  espooed  to  the  iatniiion  of  every  drunk- 
ard, eieidies  aeitbcr  a  Tcry  agreeable  nor  creditable 
bufioes*:  but  there  it  icarce  any  common  trade 
in  which  a  wnall  ttock  yields  lo  great  a  profit. 

S.  Atta  and  trades  that  are  difficult  to  learn,  and  % 
koowlcdf^  of  which  can  only  be  attained  by  lerriag 
long  apprraticeahipe,  or  the  payment  of  high  pr^ 
Binna,  are  naually  well  remunerated. 

Wage*  are  a  compensation  paid  to  the  labourer, 
or  artisan.  Cor  the  exertion  of  hti  physical  poweta, 
oroT  hisskillor  ingienuity.  Thty  necessarily,  iher^ 
ftire,  Tary  with  the  •e»erity  of  the  labour  er 
the  ability  required.  A  jeweller,  or  engraver,  Hk 
example,  must  be  paid  higher  wage*  than  a  comiiMM 
KrraDt,  or  soavenger :  a  long  course  of  Iraiaiog  ia 


reqvinte  to  instnict  a  nua  in  Ae  btttbeai  of  jewrf** 
liag  and  engranng;  and  woe  he  aoi  indemnified 
tor  the  cOBt  of  the  trainin|^  fay  hi|^  wi^pes*  he 
would,  instead  of  kenung  ao  diffievk  an  art,  addict 
himaelf  to  such  employinenti  aa  hardly  icqwe  any 
instruction,  it  is  the  same  with  other  piirsiiila  and 
profeauoDs;  the  coat  of  acquirement  mast  be- rqwid 
by  future  practice  therein^  otherwiM  the  partiea 
would  be  out  of  pocket,  like  a  person  aettiag  ap  a 
new  machine,  the  saving  and  gain  of  whidi  do  not 
repay  the  outlay  in  its  erection.  Hie  pecaniary 
recompence  of  physicians,  lawyers,  sculptors,  and 
painters,  is  not  so  exorbitant  as  is  sometiwiea 
imagined :  a  fortune  is  almost  spent  in  acquiring 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  their  occupations,  which 
ought  in  fairness  to  be  made  up  to  them  fay  the 
liberality  of  their  fees  and  emoluments. 

The  profits  of  capital  in  certain  employments  ase 
liable  to  similar  misapprehension  as  wages  in  the 
higher  branches  of  industry.  The  profits  of  chenuats, 
druggists,  and  apothecaries,  are  mostly  oonsMered 
extravagant.  Their  gains,  however,  are  finequently 
only  a  just  remuneration  for  skill  and  labour.  They 
are  almost  invariably  the  medical  advisees  of  the. 
poor,  and  not  unfrequently  of  the  rich.  Their 
rewards,  therefore,  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  their 
services,  and  these  arise  generally  from  the  prices  at 
which  they  sell  their  commodities  :  but  the  prime 
cost  of  all  the  commodities  retailed  by  a  well- 
employed  chemist,  or  apothecary,  in  the  coarse  of 
a  year,  may  not  exceed  fifty  pounds.    Though  he. 


aovASwr  «r  lanrsuumov.  If0 


pNfil»  tUi  say  <nqMiid]r  be  m 
of  Ui  indnstiy,  cfaaifet 


The  gratttar  pait  of  his  mfffmmk 
lutgwiBd  IB  tks  glib  of  profit* 


Iht  rnmUm  Idmm  «m1  Tiihgn  fiir  tbe  eoawmimot 
of  Ac  lahihitifi;  bat,  to  enable  tkem  to  Kve  bjr 
tbakbHiMii^  aad  coMpaoaale  them  fcr  their  dim- 
Mtif  wtfa,  they  are  ceaydlcd  to  reaiiae  a  larger 
piait  OB  the  coBiianriilife  they  adl  than  dealew  ki 
plaeet  of  yeaiir  pepnbitioB.  It  b  thns  that  moit 
aiticlea  of  general  contumption  are  cheaper  in 
London  than  in  the  conntry.  The  quickness  of  the 
return^  and  the  greater  amount  of  capital  employed  by 
n  metropolitan  tradesman ,  enables  him  to  support  faim- 
tdf  at  a  rate  of  profit  that  vould  absolutely  stanre 
n  pitMriaeial  shopkeeper.  Hw  great  apparent  profit 
chaiged  on  their  goods  by  keepers  of  dnndler-fthope, 
and  thoac  in  what  is  called  a  general  line  of  bosinew,is 
more  properly  the  wages  of  labour  necessary  to  com* 
pentate  them  for  trouble  and  lost  of  time  in  weighing 
and  mcaonring  out  their  artkles  in  the  sasall  quan- 
titiea  reqnirad  by  their  ciistaoiers. 

3.  Wagm  vary  with  the  constancy  or  ineonstaney 
of  emidoynwnC 

Many  Irmlea  can  only  be  carried  on  in  particnlaf 
itnleaof  the  weather  and  seasons  of  the  year;  and 
if  the  workmen  cannot  tarm  to  other  emptoymentiy 
ihek  wagm  mnat  ba  pnp^rtMataly  high.    Wateh- 
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ntdien,  weaTera,  Bhoetnaken,  tnd  tailon,  mty  am^ 
klly  reckoQ  on  coaatant  employment ;  bat  maioiii, 
bricklayers,  paviera,  gardenen,  and  ia  ^oerel  all 
those  who  work  in  the  open  air,  are  liable  to  perpe- 
tual tnterruptionB.  As  every  one,  however,  ought  to 
live  by  hia  trade^  thair  wagea  uH**  ■"*  ""ty  *o  n^ 
fice  for  their  maintenance  while  they  are  employed, 
but  also  during  the  time  they  are  necessarily  idle, 
"  This  principle,"  Mr.  M'Cullochobaerves,  "  sbowa 
the  fallacy  of  the  notions  commonly  entertained  of 
the  great  earningi  of  porters,  hackney-coadnnen, 
watermen,  and  generally  of  all  workmen  employed 
only  for  short  periods,  and  on  casual  occastons.  Sach 
persons  frequently  make  as  much  in  an  hour  as  a 
regularly  employed  workman  makes  in  a  day;  bnt 
their  greater  liire  during  the  time  they  are  employed 
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v^mtmmfA.  "« We  tnnt ow httdth,*' Miyt Snkh, 
^  to  the  pbyttdea,  our  teUme,  end  eooMliiiiet  o«r 
life  and  repvlatioii  to  the  lawyer  and  attorney.  Such 
oonfidenoe  oookl  nottafdy  be  reposed  in  people  of  a 
lery  mean  or  low  condition.  Their  reward^  there* 
fbre,  matt  be  eaeh  as  may  give  them  that  rank  in 
society  which  so  important  a  trust  requirss.  The 
long  time  and  the  great  expense  which  mast  be  laid 
oat  m  their  education,  when  combined  with  those 
eireamstancesy  necessarily  enhance  still  farther  the 
price  of  their  laboar.'* 

6.  Wsges  vary  with  the  chance  of  soccesa  in  di^ 
ferent  employments. 

A  young  man  of  ordinary  ability  may  hope  to  soc- 
cced  as  a  tailor  or  shoemaker,  but  as  a  lawyer  or 
artist  success  is  much  more  dubious.  But  in  pro* 
fessions  where  many  fail  for  one  who  succeeds,  the 
Ibrtunste  one  ought  not  only  to  gain  such  wages  as 
will  indemnify  htm  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  his 
cdocatioo,  but  also  for  ail  that  has  been  expended  in 
the  education  of  his  unsuccessful  competitors.  It  is 
certain,  howcTer.  that  the  aggregate  wages  of  profes- 
sionals and  artists  never  amouut  to  so  large  a  sum. 
The  law,  for  instance,  has  great  prises,  but  the  blanks 
predominate.  It  is  at  the  bar,  as  in  the  church— a 
few  ibrtunais  aspirants  amass  wealth,  but  if  the  re- 
venae  of  the  entire  body  of  legalisU  were  shared 
equally  among  them,  they  would  not  probably  yield 
a  greater  average  income  than  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy,  or  of  many  classes  of  operatives.  Neverthe- 
less the  professmn  is  crowded  with  candhlates,  and 
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Ibr  this  retson,  that  mere  mooej  fofxns  ottly  mM  ele- 
vnent  in  their  remanerationy  the  lemmtoder  being 
made  up  by  the  chances  of  judicial  honoaniy  politi- 
tical  power,  and  the  reputation  of  tapeiior  takiit. 
'     Similar  obsenrations  will  apply  to  that  ^  funpioa* 
perons  race  of  men,''  as  Adam  Smith  tema  them, 
^  called  men  of  letters,"  who  are  in  the  tame  predi- 
cament as  lawyers,  physicians,  and  other  practiaecs 
<»f  the  liberal  arts.    A  few  authors  realize  large  rama 
'from  their  productions ;  but  the  aggregate  eamiiigg 
of  the  entire  class  are  inconsiderable.     The  iajuatioe, 
however,  of  this,  is  more  apparent  than  reaL   Letters 
are  not  cultivated  as  a  trade,  nor  even  profeauon ; 
they  are  never  deliberately  entered  upon  as  a  aouree  of 
profit;  no  one  ever  thinks  of  apprenticing  a  child  to 
anch  a  pursuit,  or  training  him  np  with  aview  of  mak- 
ing him  an  author :  for  in  literature  natnral  filaeaa  is 
every  thing,    and  choice  nothing.     literary  men 
mostly  become  such,  not  with  a  view  to  gan,  or  even 
fame,  bat  to  gratify  their  own  thirst  for  loiowlUge, 
mnd  this  in  truth  constitutes  their  best  and  greatest 
reward.  Their  works  are  often  beyond  all  price ;  but 
mankind  are  not  greatly  their  debtors.    like  their « 
fellow  men  they  are  occupied  in  seeking  thar  own 
liappiness  their  own  way,  not  in  conferring  diainto- 
rested  services  on  their  species.     It  is  not  any  virtn- 
cus  self-devotion  or  forethought  which  has  made  them 
authors — ^it  has  been  their  destiny---they  conU  mat 
help  it.    We  cannot  help  feeling  grateful  tot  the 
aervices  they  roMler  society ;  but  in  truth  anck  fed- 
tog  is  hardly  more  Tatiooal  than  if  enteftaiaed  to- 
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dM  &•  llMl  wwM  «,  Iht  biid  llMit  diligliti 
villi  in  aolftp  or  flower  with  its  perAune. 

h  kM  bmm  alleged  tbai  the  rewirde  of  wthoit 
eio  aot  Mrly  opportioiied.  He  caa  haidly  be  a 
liMrwlMr  who  thinks  araeh  of  peeaaiarj 
in  a  pnsait  so  entirely  uteUectaaL  Batletns 
see  how  this  sMtter  stands* 

A  HMSS  abridgsMnt,  which  has  been  eieeated  in 
a  fiw  HMMlhs,  will  soBiHiiafi  yield  a  greater  proflt 
than  an  original  production  that  has  been  the  bdioar 
ofyeaia.  Bnt  the  rewards  in  these  cases  difler  more 
in  kind  than  qnaiUity*  A  compiler,  however  sao- 
esstfaly  can  never  compete  in  celebrity  with  a  maa 
of  genitis.  The  Truslers,  aiid  Mavori,  and  Dyches, 
get  money,  perhaps,  but  that  it  sU.  An  author  of 
a  work  of  science,  comprising  new  discoveries,  which 
indoence  public  legislation  and  open  new  lourcet  of 
wealth  to  the  community,  is  rewarded  by  the  dis* 
tinction  conferred  by  his  researches ;  and  is  not  that 
enongh  without  being  superadded  thereto  the  more 
komUe  tribute  of  lucre  ?  The  editor  of  a  newipeper 
ills  a  toilsome  and  influential  situation,  he  derives 
little  distinction  from  hisempioymcnt,  but  he  is  often 
compensated  with  a  liberal  salary.  In  truth  there 
b  not  so  nmch  injustice  in  these  things  as  in  the 
cupidity  which  would  grasp  both  fame  and  profit 
when  it  is  hardly  in  nature  they  shouM  go  together. 
Sir  Chrislopher  Wren  received  only  ^100/.  a  year  for 
saperintending  the  building  of  St.  Paurs,  which  was 
probably  a  less  annual  emolument  than  that  of  his 
or  carpenter,but  all  the  fame  of  erects 
o 
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i,iMf  P''^'  ^J**^^^  "*^^  ^^  ^^^  architect,  while 
"*  "^     ..ii^ri'/v  Pi.i  logether  the  stone  and  mortar 

» !:<  o;  P*"^  -^y  ^"^   imagination   are  usually 
^rlprp*    "'*^'"*^  profitable  than  works  of  science 
.   i^flnt^*pn\\     This  is  not  universally  true.     Mil- 
,-,  .  f  .J.  jvund  epic"  was  not  profitable  to  the  poet, 
,.^,,/,  fiui  Locke,  Hume,  Brewster,  Herschel,   and 
^rrxwi.  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  want  of 
fprp^-dsr«ment.     If  a  writer  of  science  chooses  to 
loiii-.^v  in  novel,  and  perhaps  dubious  speculation, 
^y^  s  ay  expect  to  be  slowly  appreciated,  but  the  pro- 
rii^:;ition  of  established  truths,    in  a  more  popular 
vrm,  as  it  is  more  extensively  useful,  so  is  it  more 
liberally  rewarded.     Plays,  novels,  and  romances, 
arc  not  generally  productive  speculations ;  for  one 
nuccessful  adventure  there  are  many  failures.     Scott 
und  Byron  amused,  if  they  did  not  instruct,  a  large 
circle  of  readers.     Their  productions  were  those  of 
l^enius,  which  mere  art  and  industry  can  never  hope 
to  e([ual,  and  the  public  were  content  to  pay  for 
them  as  they  are  for  the  diamond,  because  of  its 
rarity ;  or  as  they  are  content  to  pay  for  the  repre- 
sentations of  a  Kcan,  Kemble,  Paganini,  or  others 
endowed  with  the  superior  gifts  of  nature. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  circumstances  which 
influence  the  wages  of  science  and  literature  do  not 
materially  differ  from  other  employments.  Misap- 
prehension on  the  subject  has  chiefly  arisen  from 
not  duly  considering  the  mixed  coin  in  which  they 
are  remunerated.     Like  the  pursuits  of  professional 


UkonlythAb 
i,  «h»  nak  pnfit  alon*.    Baidw  ■ 
tiii«ii|Mihii  ■liliiQa  p  " 

witottf  p«blie  lifc;  n 
■nal «  ■■iMil  philcMOfWf,  b  not  obIj  fleMntad 
MMiy  Urn  \mmnA  of  bk  own  eonatry,  bnt  ihwufr- 
«■!  BfB|M  and  Ammaea ;  or  if  MtineM  u  n  peat 
«  — wlilt,  Mt  obIj  a  iliower  oT  goU  amki  Un, 
Wt  tin  Mil«  of  tiM  fuhionabls,  Um  rich,  nd 

The  rawsfdk  in  the  Anny  and  Nnv;r  are  o(  the  same 
vniied  character  m  tboM  in  litenure  and  praree- 
■one,  beiaf  P*'^?  pecnniary,  and  partly  kononiy 
«ad  coBUagcnt.  It  h,  bowever,  the  officen  who 
dwefij  leap  the  latur  adTantage*.  while  the  com- 
■OB  aaUiv  or  nilor  receivea  Little  compenution  ba- 
jood  hi*  pay  and  prize-money.  Theie  an  ao  in- 
■daqaaie  a  retara  for  the  toils  and  dangeia  bo  en- 
dMgon,  that  political  economitts  have  fivand  tom% 
diKcaky  in  btinfiag  bia  occapalioa  nader  tba  ia- 
Saaaecaf  the  five  circaautancea  that  tend  to  eqnaliu 
thaadvaataiaaofdiArentenptoymenta.  Torecon- 
eila  tha  aMMly,  Mr.  H-Cnlkwii  obaema,  that  •'ex- 
ec^ vkaa  actaally  engaged  in  wariike  operations,  a 
nUiv  ia  eoaparatively  idle ;  while  Us  Ave,  diiai- 
fMadr  and  gaaarally  advaataroaa  lifc,  the  iplatidowt 
«r  hiB  wBifoiB,  the  ispoaiag  apactaelt  of  aiiUlary 
9% 
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parade!  and  evolutions,  and  the  martial  miuic  by 
which  they  are  accompaaied,  exert  a  most  seductive 
influence  over  the  young  and  incoasiderate.  The 
dangers  and  privations  of  campaig;na  are  under- 
valued, while  the  chances  of  advancement  are  pro- 
portionally exa^erated  in  their  sanguine  and  heated 
imaginations."  The  excess  of  confidence  so  com- 
mon to  most  men  in  their  own  good  fortune  and 
superior  ahilities,  flatter  each  aspirant  to  military 
glory  widi  hopes  of  greater  succem  than  others  who 
have  preceded  him  in  the  same  hazardous  career. 
"  Without  re^rding  the  danger,"  says  Dr.  Smith, 
"  soldiers  are  never  obtained  so  early  as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  war ;  and  though  they  have  scarcely 
any  chance  of  preferment,  they  figure  to  themselves 
in  their  youthful  fancies  a  thousand  occasions  of  ac- 
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if  a  tailor*!  life  are  Icm  dawliag  to 
the  MngiaalkNi ;  no  reg^ar  nniform — no  loul-stir* 
img  dnuD ;  bk  employmeiit  dirty,  and  often  hbo- 
iMMHf  wUlo  il  ie  a  sort  of  Uring  entombment  lirom 
dM  wofUL  In  oomeqnence,  hte  wages  exceed  die 
pay  of  a  soldier,  and  the  naTy,  at  the  breaking  out 
of  a  war,  is  manned  with  greater  diflfenlty  than  the 
aimy  as  recraited*  The  compnlsory  practice  of  im- 
pfMsmmt  lends  also  to  augment  the  distaste  felt 
ibr  this  branch  of  the  senrice.* 

A  moral  reason,  orerlooked  by  economical  writers, 
may  be  assigned  Ibr  the  inadequate  pay  of  common 
soldiers.  The  army  u  mostly  filled  from  the  same 
causes  which  fill  the  gaols  and  houses  of  correc- 
tion :  it  is  not  choice,  but  necessity  which  compels 
many  to  enlist  therein  ;  having  lost  their  character, 
or  contracted  habits  of  idleness  and  im{m>vidence, 
which  exclude  them  from  the  better  paid  walks  of 
ctfic  industry,  they  are  constrained  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  hardships  and  perils  of  military  life. 

*  TIm  An^ncuM  hum  their  public  navy  by  voloatary  m- 
bfttiMttU  mdj ;  aod  it  i«  m  tingular  flKt,  that  by  this  imms 
tW  obtuB  mimn  at  oomitaratiTely  low«r  wagM  than  in  Eng* 
bad;  wUb  tba  waffta  of  Uboorars  and  aitiaana  ar«  raktivalj 
bifWr  htffkm  in  the  United  Stat««.  Tbia,  aa  Mr.  M*CnlUitb 
obaarria,  ia  dteiaire  of  tlia  impolicy  of  iapraaamaot.  Abovt 
16.000  Bhtiib  aMiora  ara  cakolatad  to  bava  baao  aboard  Aai#- 
rieoB  abipa  at  ibackM«  of  thelaat  war,  jaC  tba  wagaa  of  aaaaMO, 
vbicb  in  tiaa  of  peace,  rarely  ezeaad  40t.  or  Mt.  a  Bontb,  bad 
naan  to  lOOft.  and  150«.  80  bigb  bad  we  to  bribe,  and  ao  dift* 
cak  waa  it  to  render  that  pahtabia  wbieb  Ibfta  made  addi- 
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A  nmilar  expUnation  will  upplj  to  KkTengen,  itm> 
gatora,  breakeraof  ttonei  on  the  highway,  snd  most  of 
the  lowest  class  of  labonren,  whoM  wsigcs,  onaccom- 
panied  with  other  adTantages,  are  disproportionate 
to  the  rislL  and  unpleasantness  of  the  labour.  Hut- 
Gular  strength,  and  not  characters  exempt  from 
moral  turpitude,  is  required.  Hence  the  low  ntte  of 
wages,  because,  in  addition  to  those  forced  into  anA 
employments,  either  by  defect  of  education  or  ne- 
glect of  parents,  they  are  also  depressed  by  the  com- 
petition of  the  outcasts  of  all  other  branches  of  social 
industry. 

Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  establish  the 
main  point  of  inquiry ;  namely,  the  general  equality 
of  advantage  in  the  employments  of  civil  life.  If 
i  fall  below 


Tlw  pnAti  deriffd  hem  tiie  citablithmtnt 
of  a  Bov  ■«mfaetoie»  the  optniny  of  o  now  dm* 
aoi  of  oonmMPCO,  or  firom  the  introdadioii  of  tone 
Mv  Mfcntioa,  on  aeldoni  praportioned  to  those  of 
old  tndeo.    If  the  nofolftj  succeedi^  they  ore,  for  a 
tano  wl  leoit,  very  high;  hot  when  the  trade  or 
prectaco  beoones  thorooghly  citahllihed,  competitiM 
fidiiees  then  to  the  lovd  of  other  pofraite*  Second- 
\jf  vagei  an  teaiporarily  influenced  by  the  Aactaer 
tioae  of  fitfhion»  the  eeaiont  of  the  year,  and  a  itate 
of  peace  or  war.  The  introduction  of  a  new  pattern, 
or  artide  of  dnn,  will  stimulate  demand  in  that  liaa 
of  basinem ;  the  demand  for  rural  labour  is  greater 
daring  hanresi,  and  wages  rise  with  it ;  the  inter- 
vention of  hostilities  would  cause  a  sudden  rise  in  tho 
wages  of  seamen ;  and  the  same  circumstance  would 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  wages  of  those  classes 
from  which  the  army  and  navy  arc  chiefly  recruited, 
as  well  as  on  the  prosperity  of  various  branches  of 
Qumufactures.     Lastly,  the  equality  of  advantages 
may  be  affected  in  employments  which  do  not  con« 
stitutc  the  sole  occu|>ation  of  persons  engaged  there- 
in.  Clerks,  and  many  out-of-door  workmen,  not  fully 
occupied  by  the  duties  of  their  situations,  are  often 
found  willing  to  keep  accounts,  and  perform  littla 
jobs  at  a  lower  rate  of  remuneration  than  they  wouU 
if  such  formed  their  sole  dependence.     The  varione 
domestic  manufactures  carried  on  prior  to  the  general 
iatroduction  of  machinery   had  these   advantages, 
thai  they  could  be  carried  on  at  all  times  and  in  all 
sons  of  weather,  and  were  a  constant  resource  for 
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filling  up  every  leisure  moment.  A  husbandmaD,  who 
could  plough  by  day  and  spin  and  card  wool  with  his 
family  at  night,  might  have  continued  up  to  this  day 
to  contend  in  cheapness  of  production  with  the 
regular  manufacturer,  had  not  the  latter  been  aided 
by  the  prodigies  of  power  created  by  the  union  of 
capital  and  mechanical  inventions. 
*  In  addition  to  these  causes  tending  to  disturb  the 
equilibrium  of  advantages  in  employments,  others 
arise,  partly  from  the  institutions  of  society,  and 
partly  from  the  institutions  and  regulations  subsist* 
ing  among  tlie  workmen  themselves.  Hie  ob* 
structions  to  the  freedom  of  industry  of  the  former 
description  have  been  mostly  removed  by  the  wisdom 
of  modern  legislation,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on  them  longer  than  to  show  their  tendency 
and  character.  The  first  I  shall  notice  is  the  practice 
of  apprenticeships. 

By  the  common  law  of  England,  every  man  has 
a  right  to  employ  himself  at  pleasure  in  every  lawful 
trade.  But  this  sound  principle  was  almost  sub- 
verted by  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
providing  that  no  person  should  for  the  future 
exercise  any  trade,  unless  he  had  previously  served 
to  it  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  at  least ;  so 
that  what  had  before  been  a  by-law  of  a  few  cor- 
porate bodies,  became  the  general  and  statute  law  of 
the  kingdom.  This  impolitic  enactment,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  remained  in  force  till  the  year 
1814,  and  the  repeal  in  that  year  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  existing  privileges  and  by-laws  of  cor- 
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M  mpwt  of  ftppnntionliipc*  But  wncfo 
do  won  iolorpoM  Ike  term  of  apprenticetbip 
mtifwom  bo  odpiitod  by  tbo  portiet  tbemadres. 
r  ^|i|nomii,igbi|ii  umeoeiMurfly  protimcted  tio  in- 
jmkmB  to  bodi  ■■■ffii  and  workmen.  As  the  price 
of  Uboor  ii  iniMnoed  by  die  time  end  money  spent 
in  the  heninf  of  n  bosineM,  it  foUowe,  if  ie?en 
ran  vaUed  in  acquiring  e  trade,  when  two  or 
wonid  haio  been  tafficient,  employen  will 
htio  to  indemnify  tbeirworkmen  for  their  prenoue 
by  paying  them  proportionally  higher 
Seooodly,  they  are  injurious  to  workmen. 
An  apprentice  has  not  the  same  motiyes  to  industry 
and  exertion  as  when  he  becomes  a  journeyman : 
he  lecls  himself  in  a  state  of  bondage,  which,  if 
protmeted  beyond  the  needful  period,  tends  to 
generate  in  him  habits  of  idleness  and  improyidence 
that  render  him  lew  fit  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
needom. 

Tlie  impediments  to  the  free  circulation  of  labour 
arising  out  of  the  poor-laws  are  not  so  great  as  for- 
aMrly.  Under  the  old  law,  a  stranger  coming  to 
reside  in  a  place  might  be  forcibly  removed  by  the 
overseers,  on  the  mere  pretext  that  he  was  liable  to 
becoase  chargeable  to  the  parish,  and  this  arbitrary 
anthority  was  at  first  only  mitigated  by  the  intro- 
dnction  of  certificates:  a  certificate  of  residence 
being  necessary  from  a  parish  where  a  person  waa 
legally  settled,  to  enable  him  to  live  undisturbed  in 
any  other  parish  to  which  he  might  consider  it 
advantageous  to  remove.    As  parish  officers  had 
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power  to  grant  or  refuse  certificateB,  tkej  might,  if 
they  thought  fit,  impriaon  «  penon,  m  it  «er»^ 
during  his  lifetime,  in  the  perish  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  withhold  from  him  enrj  benefit  he 
might  propose  to  himself  by  living  dsewheie.  TUm 
oppressive  power  of  interference  wkh  ittdividutl 
freedom  is  now  abolished ;  no  certiBcate  is  nccesMTj 
to  check  the  woricman's  liberty  of  locomotion  ;  nor 
Okn  any  person  be  forcibly  removed  to  his  settlement 
parish,  unless  he  become  actually  chargeable  to  tiie 
poor-rate  of  some  other  place. 

Still  the  existing  poor-laws  operate  aa  a  drag  oa 
the  free  circulation  of  industry,  and  must  bo  continue 
till  both  masters  and  workmen  cease  to  have  persowal 
bUresta  in  the  local  settlement  of  paupers ;  in  other 
words,  till  the  present  complexity  of  rights,  on  u 
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dtartiy,  bat  alto  prafaat  tlwan  obtawuay  aattlemeal 


A  Aiffd  obaCaele  to  tha  ireadom  of  iadnitry  ari- 
m  tha  dutfteri,  prmlagai»  and  bj-lawi  of 
Thtaa  ana  of  two  kinds— 4nantcipal  and 
faildi,  or  Aateaitiaa;  tka  fermer  contistiBf  of  tha 
ipcorparatioa  of  citiaB  and  boroughs,  and  the  lattar 
of  tha  saiaral  tradas,  crafts^  or  mysteries  exercised 
tharani,  awl  aia  found  in  London,  Brislol»  Norwieby 
Pmtooy  awl  other  old  towns  of  the  kingdom.  The 
■MiwiiHes  of  these  ancient  associatkms  were  pio« 
bably  defensible  at  the  early  period  they  were 
(panted,  lending  to  promote  the  diristons  of  employ- 
ment, and  to  perfect  and  protect  in  their  infancy  the 
arts  of  iodnstry :  but  the  times  have  changed ,  and  the 
remnants  of  their  privileges  only  operate  to  the  oe« 
casional  annoyance  of  individuals,  and  the  disad- 
vantage  of  the  community.  The  exclusive  privileges 
of  an  incorporated  trade  necessarily  restrain  com- 
petition  to  those  who  are  free  of  the  fraternity.  The 
exclusive  privileges  of  a  munirii>al  corporation  re- 
strain competition  within  the  limits  of  its  local  juris- 
diction. In  the  former  case,  the  free  circulation  of 
labour  from  one  employment  to  another  in  the  same 
place  is  hapeded ;  in  the  latter,  its  free  circulation 
from  one  place  to  another  even  in  the  same  employ- 
ment. Both  these  impediments  are  often  experi- 
enced by  individuab  in  the  city  of  London,  whose 
civic  institutions,  in  other  respecliy  are  mostly  sn- 
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perior  to  those  of  corporations  in  the  country*  A 
resident  housekeeper,  for  example,  could  not  com- 
mence the  business  of  a  bookseller  within  the  limits 
of  the  city's  jurisdiction,  unless  he  were  free,  first  of 
one  of  the  city  companies,  and  secondly,  of  the  ge- 
neral corporation  of  London,  and  if  his  admistton  in 
both  corporate  bodies  were  to  buy,  it  would  cost  him 
nearly  100/.  before  he  could  exercise  his  business. 

This  example  may  suffice  of  the  tendency  of  cor- 
porate immunities.  I  shall  next  speak  of  the  ob- 
struction to  the  freedom  of  industry,  from  trade-so- 
cieties and  regulations  subsisting  among  workmen 
themselves,  and  which  are  unconnected  with  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  country. 
.  C!ombinations  among  workmen,  intended  solely  to 
keep  up  the  rate  of  wages,  are  of  precisely  the  same 
nature  as  combinations  among  masters,  to  keep  up 
the  rate  of  profits.  They  are  both  confederacies 
against  the  public,  liable  to  the  same  objections  as 
monopolies,  in  which  the  interest  of  individuals  is 
sought  to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  interests 
of  the  community.  One  is  an  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  industry,  the  other,  with  the  free  em- 
ployment of  capital.  Competition  is  in  both  cases 
restrained;  in  one,  the  supply  of  labour,  and  in  the 
other,  the  supply  of  capital  is  kept  less  then  it 
would  be  in  a  state  of  freedom. 

The  nature  and  objects  of  Trade  Unions  I  shall 
explain  more  particularly  hereafter,  in  a  chapter  de- 
voted to  their  consideration.    My  present  purpose 
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m  jitaMiih  tlw  afoalitj  of  adtutaget  in 
OB^plojiMslSy  piimiilSy  ttid  pvofoHMNui 
offlMllifc;  Mdt  aecoadUy,  to diow  that thb ec|«H 
BriHi  Of  fBMnMratMMi  ■  now  pemanentl j  dia* 
tvbad,  aioqpl  ciliMr  by  tha  artificial  iMtittttiooa  of 
•oaiaty ,  or  bf  lalii  and  ragnlattoos  aabaistiiif  aoMMif 
tha  indnHriona  thaoualYaa.  \ 


CHAP-  VI. 

WAOIS  OF    LABOUR. 


IMMfloa  flf  WtfM  iMfftMM  Supply  of  Laboni^-Eibots  of 
SpccolilMB  am  Wi|m— Legitimate  mod  lUusire  Specttlitiooi 
— AffiodUBit  Sptcvlatioa  dariD^  the  Wir,  and  M«rcaiitil« 
UptfliHM  of  iat5— lUte  of  WagM  deCemuned  bj  tW 
Imtmflojti,  aot  Eaiployed  WorfaBan—ConiMiiMiiee  of  • 
triiiif  £ioM»  of  JLaboor— High  Wages  depeod  aolely  am  tka 
CoadMCflftbe  WoiluagClaaeea— iutOitj  of  Tanona  popular 
Frpiiiwite  expoaad^ Gorenuneot  impotent,  aa  reapectt 
r<mditinn  of  Labouring  Claaeea— Cannot  relieve  an  Ormt^ 
atocked  Labour- Market— France  in  1890— Taxatioii— Uriab 
PiMla  Ispoidstwe  indelenaibU-Hone  Colarfaatto. 

Waom  aia  uiually  considered  under  the  two 
headi  of  tha  market,  or  actual  rate  of  wages,  asd 
the  neoeataiy  rate»  or  that  rate  inditpengaUe  to  the 
•ahsistcnoa  of  tha  labourer,  and  without  which  ha 
eoald  not  obtain  a  tafliciency  of  food  to  support  and 
eontinoe  his  race. 
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It  b  not  easy  to  perceive  the  atilitj  of  this  di 
Tiskm ;  the  necessary  rate  of  wages  is  a  qnantiC 
that  cannot  be  assigned,  the  food  that  would  b 
equal  to  the  support  of  one  man,  migfat  be  a  starm 
tion  allowance  to  another ;  it  vanes  with  the  humai 
eoDStitution,  and  the  habits  of  nations*  The  in 
portant  consideration,  therefore,  is  the  actual  rat 
of  wages,  and  this  is  a  subject  more  interestin: 
than  any  in  the  whole  science  of  political  economy 
since  those  who  live  by  wages  so  greallj  exceed  i\ 
number  those  who  live  by  profits,  rents,  and  al 
other  sources  of  revenue. 

The  price  of  labour,  like  the  prices  of  commodi 
ties,  is  governed  by  the  proportion  between  the  sup 
ply  and  demand ;  and  as  this  proportion  will  b 
equally  influenced,  either  by  victssitudes  in  th 
supply  or  demand  for  labour,  our  subject  may  b 
appropriately  considered  under  these  two  heads,— 
First,  the  circumstance  tending  to  augment  or  di 
minish  the  supply  of  labour ;  and.  Secondly,  th 
cnrcumstances  tending  to  augment  or  diminish  th 
funds,  or  capital,  for  the  employment  of  laboni 
Variations  in  either  of  these  sets  of  drcumstances 
will  obviously  produce  similar  results,  and  tend  t 
advance  or  lower  wages. 

To  begm  with  the  first,  I  shall  showthe  effect  of 
reduction  of  wages  on  the  labour-market. 

A  redaction  of  wages  compels  a  workman  eithi 
to  reduce  his  expenditure,  or  by  increased  exeftn 
■sake  up  the  diminution  in  his  income.  Bat  as  lib 
reduction  in  the  price  of  labour  has  probably 
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M  tW  dwiBil  ior  its  pcododip  k 
UkmUmt  litthaning  tht  hom  of  wmkoraumlif 
oalj  iggrafatat  Iho  c? tt  of  leaidty  of 
ood  thordby  aooelonlet  tho  dovovod 
This  miMi  gooendl  J  bo  Iho  ono 
nhtio  woffir—  Iwifo  oot  onj  pioviMii  on  wUA 
iWy  COB  Ui  bock  doriog  pviodc  of  ttagnotioo  of 
tOMk;  by  doioc  noit  work  whea  it  it  least  naedcd» 
thoy  ccbIcmI  ogoioat  tboir  own  iotoioats. 

Sor  woDt  of  tUf  ioaooroe»  the  notiumi  eftct  of  o 
OM  ift  tho  pdoe  of  |icof  isiont  is  also  coiintonictod. 
When  ptofisiotts  lisa,  wages  ought  to  rise  too,  to 
piOfOBt  tho  oooditioB  of  the  hboiirer  being  de|MO* 
cialcd.  Soch,  howorer,  is  not  unifonnly  the  case; 
instead  of  the  prices  of  labour  and  provisions  varying 
in  the  same  way,  it  is  often  found  that  wages  are 
kmost  when  the  price  of  com  is  highest.* 

In  dear  yean,  an  increased  number  of  females^ 
and  of  such  poor  children  of  both  sexes  as  are  fit  to 
workt  ore  obliged  to  quit  their  homes  or  to  engage 
in  somo  species  of  employment,  while  those  labourers 
who  work  by  the  piece,  endeavour,  by  increasing  tho 
quantity  of  their  work,  to  obtain  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing their  accustomed  quantity  of  food.  These 
cauass  will  continue  to  operate  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Iho  working  classes,  till  increased  mortality,  occo* 
aiQoed  by  harder  living  or  other  cireumslanoe,  into^> 
veue  to  lesssn  oompetition  for  employment. 
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labour,  but  whether  this  yriW  be  beneficial  or  injurious 
to  the  workiDg  classes  depend^  on  the  legitimacy  or 
illusiveness  of  the  speculation.  A  legitimate  specu- 
lation is  mostly  founded  on  the  probable  scarcity 
of  an  article  of  consumption ;  for  instance,  a  de- 
ficient harvest,  or  failure  in  the  crop  of  cotton, 
may  be  just  ground  for  speculation  in  either  com  or 
cotton.  A  merchant,  under  these  circumstances, 
goes  into  the  market  and  lays  in  a  stock  at  a  low 
price,  in  order  to  sell  it  hereafter  at  a  high  price. 
His  motives  are  selfish ;  nevertheless  his  transactions 
tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  community.  By  pur- 
chasing largely,  prices  begin  to  rise ;  and  people, 
finding  com  or  cotton  dearer  than  heretofore,  they 
are  less  wasteful  in  the  consumption ;  the  whole 
community  being  thus  put  on  short  allowance, 
like  a  ship's  company,  with  a  scanty  supply  of 
water,  the  deficient  crop  lasts  till  a  more  abundant 
season  returns,  and  the  evils  of  scarcity  are  miti- 
gated. 

Illusive  speculations  are  nothing  more  than  gam* 
bling,  or  fraudulent  devices  got  up  to  entrap  the  un- 
wary. They  are  not  founded  upon  any  calculation  of 
future  scarcity,  but  too  often  merely  on  public  gul- 
libility. They  are  mostly  started  and  endeavoured 
to  be  passed  off  when  the  mind  of  the  community 
has  been  excited  by  the  success  of  the  more  whole- 
some and  salutary  enterprises  of  capitalists.  One  is 
the  genuine,  the  other  the  counterfeit  spirit  of  mer- 
cantile adventure.  Speculations  for  opening  new 
roads  or  canals  for  the  convenience  of  traffic ;  for 
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cttaMUuag  «  new  braadi  of  eomoieree^  or  dealing 
IB  ft  new  aiticle  of  maniifactore ;  for  ftpplying  a  new 
BMcbanicftl  iiifeiiliooy  bj  which  labour  ii  abridged ; 
or  for  redaioiing  watle  and  unproductiTC  lands-— 
an  theae  are  legitimate  nndertakingi ,  and  the  fruitful 
aovroea  of  ftatawal  opulence.  If  jodidoualy  planned 
and  esecatedy  they  tcarcdy  come  under  the  detcrip- 
taoe  of  contingent  adtenturea,  their  results  being  ai 
susceptible  of  calculation  as  experiments  in  physical 
science*  A  master-mariner  knows,  by  sailing  a 
mmber  of  daya  on  given  pobts  of  the  compass,  he 
simll  reach  Madras  or  Bombay ;  a  chemist,  by  mix» 
ing  two  ingredients,  knows  be  shall  obtain  a  com- 
|Hmnd  with  ascertained  properties :  th<  ir  conclu- 
ftioiis  are  not  more  certain  than  those  of  the  skilful 
s|)erulator,  who  estimates  the  results  that  will  arise 
from  the  outlay  of  a  certain  amount  of  labour  and 
capital.  But  the  spurious  adventurer  proceeds 
without  or  on  insufficient  data  ;  his  Fchemes  are 
a(idrets»c<i  to  the  passions,  not  the  reason  of  maa« 
kiml,  and  his  object  is  to  avail  himself  of  a  transi« 
lory  thirst  for  inordinate  f^n. 

Hie  spirit  of  speculation  is  often  epidemic,  and 
no  country  affinds  so  many  examples  of  its  existence 
as  England.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  notice*  two, 
merely  to  show  their  operation  on  national  industry. 
The  elapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  in« 
iufficic-nt  to  obliterate  the  efiects  of  tlie  great  agri- 
cultural movement  which  originated  in  the  war,  and 
the  high  prices  occasioned  by  a  de|nTciated  currency. 
Its  tendency  was  to  convert  pasture  into  arable 
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land,  to  cause  a  rapid  increase  of  agricultural  popu- 
lation, and  to  generate  habits  of  living  and  divisions 
of  employment  iinsuited  to  the  saccessfiil  pursuit 
of  rural  industry.  The  return  of  peace,  and  the 
old  standard  of  value  destroyed  the  artificial  stimuli 
previously  in  operation.  Lands,  brought  under  the 
plough,  were  again  laid  down  to  grass ;  coital  haa 
been  lost  in  the  transition,  and  a  vast  body  of  un- 
employed labourers  accumulated. 

Movements  in  agriculture  are  more  slow  than  in 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  capital  can  nehher 
be  invested  nor  wiUidrawn  with  the  same  facility. 
Farmers  are  fettered  by  leases ;  they  are  not  prompt 
to  change,  and  are  mostly  nnenterpiising  in  charac- 
ter. They  cannot  without  difficulty  and  much  d*- 
libcration  alter  the  cstublished  course  of  husbandry  ; 
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pfotperoQt  riom  the  iDfluenoe  of  high  prioet  in  Keot 
and  Sarrejy  tad  be  depraned  by  low  prices  in  Laii« 
ceihira  end  Northmnbarleiid.  The  cmntee  by  which 
it  k  influenced  will  be  felt  tluoughottt  the  kingiloniy 
end  nil  diMet  connected  with  it  as  a  aource  of  in* 
come  or  employnient»  will  be  proportionately  affected. 
It  is  materially  different  with  manufacturing  industry » 
Li  which  one  branch  may  be  prosperous  while  ano- 
ther is  depressed ;  the  iron  trade  may  stagnate  in 
Staflbfdsbire,  while  the  woollen  and  cotton  trades 
are  in  full  activity. 

As  changes  in  agriculture  are  more  slow  than  in 
commerce,  reactions  in  it  are  not  so  frequent.  The 
cj>iiimcrcial  cycle  it  ordinarily  completed  in  five  or 
sevi'fi  years,  within  which  terms  it  will  be  found,  by 
rifcrcnce  to  our  commercial  history  during  the  last 
seTenty  yean,  alternate  periods  of  prosperity  and 
depression  have  been  ciperienced.  The  last  me« 
ninrable  crisis  of  1824-5  was  the  more  disastrous,  as 
it  cbicrfly  originated  in  illusive  speculations.  Capital 
and  industry  were  diverted  from  their  regular  chan* 
Qi'ls  of  employment  into  ruinous  and  deceptive  ad- 
ventures. An  entire  decomposition  of  commercial 
eWments  was  eftcted.  A  vast  fabric  of  fictitious 
property  erected  on  a  baseless  system  of  credit  was 
thrown  down,  and  masses  of  real  wealth  transferred 
and  distributed  into  new  channels.  Had  these  been 
the  only  results  the  operation  might  have  been 
deemed  beneficial  rather  than  injurious.  Unfortu- 
nately the  nation  sustained  an  immense  loss  from 
the  dcstructioQ  of  property  occasioned  by  the  0oc» 
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tuation  in  prices,  and  the  sadden  derangement  of  all 
works  of  utility,  of  trade  and  industrj.  A  check 
was  thus  gtren  to  the  progress  of  national  wealth  and 
internal  improvements ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
blow  inflicted  ontnercantile  character  and  confidence, 
the  legitimate  movements  of  commerce  were  for  a 
long  time  fettered  and  impeded.  It  is  the  nature  of 
great  and  precipitate  changes  to  involve  the  inno- 
cent with  the  guilty ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  most 
fatal  results  of  the  late  reaction :  it  not  only  swept 
away  the  delusive  projects  of  the  nnprincifded  ad- 
venturer, but  paralyzed  the  operations  of  real  busi- 
ness and  commendable  enterprise. 

All  speculative  movements  in  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  are  at  first  favourable  to 
the  industrious  orders,  by  tending  to  enhance  wages 
and  profits.  But  unless  1iuch  enterprises  are  of  the 
legitimate  kind,  before  explained,  the  advantages 
they  produce  will  be  transitory,  while  the  evils  they 
entail  will  be  more  enduring.  Revulsions  in  the 
great  branches  of  national  industry  are  like  the  pre- 
cipitate retreat  of  an  army,  they  discourage  and 
disorganize;  and  inflict  permanent  evib,  which  far 
outweigh  the  ephemeral  benefits  of  the  preceding 
activity  and  enterprise.  It  is  not  by  such  spurts  of 
prosperity  as  these  the  condition  of  the  industrioos 
can  be  improved ;  a  sudden  rise  of  wages,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  their  speedy  depression  to  as  low  or  lower 
rate,  only  tends  to  derange  their  domestic  economy ; 
while  it  gives  them  no  lasting  command  over  in- 
creased comforts  and  enjoyments.    This^  bowever. 
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to  the  ^HWl  end  to  be  ■ttuniiii,  and  it  can  only  be 
■ilTiiBiiil  bj  thtt  jKogrtMirc  mcrcAsc  in  the  demand 
fir  lalmir  OKT  dw  inpply.wliidi  roiiilu  fram  capital 
iacreuanfC  Onier  tlian  population.  To  the  comi* 
dtT>Ui>B  fif  thi*  1  ihall  now  direct  attention ;  it  la 
Ikr  more  imponatil  lliiui  any  of  the  circumUancM 
yet  mcAtiaiinl  ai  influencing  the  market  of  labour. 
It  i>  ewpnlial  to  irpcal,  that  llic  price  of  labour, 
like  tlie  pric^  of  rommodilie*,  is  determiniid  by  the 
pfoportkwi  br^tviit  the  supply  and  demand.  Ilic 
dkt  of  a  plentiful  or  deAcient  harvckt,  in  raiiini^or 
NdNdag  tbe  prter  of  tvcad,  u  familinr  to  c<vry  one. 
If  il  be  raamiiTrd  that  M..[k.luiK^  is  >oaiili1v  sup. 
plied  wHIi  con,  we  know,  from  npcrience,  it  it  a 
cerUin  pidiMle  of  a  rite  in  the  price  of  wheat. 
Sbovld  tlte  npplj  of  timber,  tallow,  or  bemp  from 
the  Baltic  be  intecrupted,  or  leM  than  nmal,  an 
immediate  advance  take*  place  id  the  pricea  of  theM 
artidea.  Tbit  ii  a  fact  of  inch  connaon  knowledge 
and  occnrrence,  that  it  need  not  be  enforced  :  but 
Ike  ureat  effect  on  price*  of  a  tr^fUttg  excitt  or  de- 
ScieDcy  in  the  aupply  is  not  lo  apparent.  Yet  ereij 
pcactical  man,  whether  agncnltnral,  commercial,  or 
manalartaring,  ii  well  aware  that  the  exceta  of  tbe 
aapply  of  a  commodity  brought  to  market,  will  de- 
prcM  that  commodity  in  price,  not  merely  ia  tbe  ratio 
of  that  exceaa,  but  in  a  much  higher  ratio ;  and  that 
coBTetaelj  the  npply  being  len  than  the  demand, 
ahaacea  the  price   in  a  aimJIar  diaproportionate 

Now  tbia  naalta  fhiB  a  very  otnioaa  jwiseipla, 
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ttiimeljr,  that  quality  and  every  other  incident  being 
alike,  there  cannot  be  ttao  prteei  for  the  same  article. 
Suppose  the  supply  is  abundant,  and  that  some  of 
the  sellers  have  more  than  their  usuid  quantity  to 
dispose  of;  finding  that  thdr  stock  on  hand  rather 
exceeds  the  usual  amount,  they  naturally  feel  im< 
{»tient  to  begin  selling ;  they  therefore  try  to  force 
the  market;  to  tempt  the  buyers,  they  oSer  their 
goods  at  something  less  than  the  accustomed  prices. 
The  stone  having  once  begun  to  move,  it  rolls  lo  the 
bottom  of  the  liill ;  one  man  cannot  sell  dearer  than 
his  neighbour;  if  he  attempt  it,  no  one  will  deal  with 
him  ;  in  self-defence  he  also  reduces  his  price ;  the 
example  rapidly  spreads  among  all  the  sellers,  and 
thus,  from  the  circumstance  of  one  or  two  persons 
sell  tlijii   uaual.  tlie  i 


wtiglf4  U  ^  Ulf^uMmpi^     offNT  to  w«k  fbr 
Mk.  la  liM  of  JMi.t  diqr  will  diadiarii  tibti  munlMr 
fr:.|Mr  f§mm%  votkami  to  make  nmn.  for  than. 
But  ^a  aaialai  af  lahrrnr  oQatiaiiiiiir  nadimiaiibed* ' 
aad.  Aa  walMia  AibhanEad^  mad  nrobablT  hw  tka 
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tiKfy  laa^  iriU  ba  aompdlad  to  oftrdMnMliatja^ 
S(k  a«a«l^  and  tlMmbj  iopplaal  fif^  inore  of  tWr 
•atalafad  fellow  woflriaan  la  tM*  aiaiiaer  tha  !#• 
daetm  af  wafaa  will  extend  Uiroii^  the  eaftiia 
tiada ;  the  xMng  ladaadaaey  of  fifty  wodcmea,  IflGa 
a  trifliaf  excett  of  oommoditiet  in  the  market,  re- 
dociAg  the  wa|;et  of  the  entire  body  of  operatives. 

But  this  principle  operates  more  imperatively  on 
workmen  or  dealers  in  labour,  than  on  dealers  in 
commodities.  If  the  market  is  overstocked  with 
commodities,  the  owners  may  withdraw  them — ^keep 
them  in  bond,  or  store  them  in  warehouses,  till  the 
demand  increases :  but  the  workman  too  often  has 
no  such  alternative ;  he  cannot  withhold  his  laboar 
from  the  market — he  must  forthwith  either  work  or 
starve,  and  is  thus  compelled  to  take  the  wages  he 
can  get,  however  inadequate  to  his  wants. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  two  truths  of  great  im* 
poitance :  first,  that  wages  depend  on  the  greater  or 
less  competition  for  employment;  and  secondly* 
that  it  is  not  tlie  em|>loyed,  but  the  unemployed 
workmen,  who  fix  the  price  of  labour.    The  con- 
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nexion  of  these  two  piopositiont  with  die  increase  of 
papulation,  may  be  easily  demoMtittied. 

If  population  increase  without  a  oonesponding  in- 
crease of  employment,  the  rate  of  wages  will  be  de- 
pressed. If  employment  increases,  masters  compete 
against  each  other,  and  ofier  higher  wages ;  if  work- 
men  increase,  wages  are  lowered  by  their  increased 
competition.  During  harvest,  work  is  more  abundant 
than  workmen,  and  farmers  give  labourers  2s.  or  3s. 
per  day ;  during  winter  the  case  is  reversed,  and 
they  pay  them  only  half  these  sums.  The  operation 
of  the  same  principle  renders  labour  dearer  in  Ame- 
rica than  in  England,  in  England  than  in  Ireland : 
in  one,  the  competition  is  among  masters  te  work- 
men ;  in  the  other,  the  competition  m  among  work- 
men for  employers.  It  follows,  that  the  working 
Masses  are  the  arbiters  of  their  own  destiny  ;  their 
fate  is  in  their  own  hands.  Whether  they  will  be 
well  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged ;  whether  they  will 
command  the  means  which  alleviate  the  pains,  and 
augment  the  pleasures  of  life;  and  whether  their 
children  shall  enjoy  the  same  advantages,  depends 
on  themselves — on  the  amount  of  their  wages,  and 
their  wages  depend  on  the  proportion  between  their 
numbers  and  the  funds  for  their  employment.  But 
they  have  no  command  over  the  last;  they  are  not 
capitalists;  it  belongs  not  to  them  to  open  new 
channels  of  commerce,  to  establish  and  extend  ma- 
nufactures, or  reclaim  the  waste  lands  of  the  eaith ; 
they  have  no  power  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
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rt  tal  llwagli  they  OHMit  iDOiitM  the  demaiid 
w9€  UbsUy  they  omi  oo  iKiii  ismb  hoc  mm  eflectw* 
•MyteiMiawwgii    fh&jm  lenea  the  w&pftj. 

This  fariufi  «i  to  «i  lapeitinf  pohl  the  ponw 
ef  dw ^MiUig dHmlo ngakle their nmben  hy 

by  eaugretioQ,  end  olher  ex- 
the  auirket  of  hbour  aiay  be  kepi 
ue  netten  of  such  Tilel  farte* 
r,  especially  to  Ae  indiiitrioai 
of  it»  that  I  oraet  tewrfe  their  coonderatkm 
teaeepmlenri  etttMeqiieBt  chapter,  expieeely  d»- 
foled  to  the  qoeatm  of  popoktkm. 

Nest  hi  otiUly  to  ettaMiihuig^  the  true  and  alU 
iflipoitaat  priociplet  on  which  the  welfare  of  the 
working  claMes  depends,  is  showing  the  delusive* 
neas  of  expedienta  which  hare  beeo  suggested  for 
bettering  their  condition.  It  would  be  endless  to 
dwell  on  all  theae ;  1  roust  be  content  with  noticing 
a  few  of  the  principal  that  have  excited  the  most 
inlerestt  and  commanded  the  greatest  share  of  at- 


It  has  been  urged  that  rendering  the  public  in- 
otitntions  of  the  country  more  popular^  would 
operate  fitvourably  on  the  condition  of  the  industriooa 
onlen.  Government  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that 
ond  ia  the  happiness  of  the  people.  It  ought  not  to 
imbody  partial  interests,  the  interests  of  mono* 
poliats,  castes,  and  classes,  but  the  general  interesta 
of  the  community.  lu  great  functions  are  to  pro* 
tect  persons  and  property ;  to  frame  just  laws,  and 
ndainistcr  them  clicaply,  promptly,  and  impartially. 
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It  levies  a  public  revenue  for  public  services,  and 
these  services  ought  to  be  performed  in  the  best 
manner  and  at  the  least  expense.  Beyond  this,  govern- 
ment mingles  little  in  the  affairs  of  indivtduak,  and 
the  various  relations  subsisting  among  them.  It  is 
not  a  merchant,  nor  a  manufacturer ;  neither  ought 
it  to  be  an  agriculturist,  or  landowner ;  it  is  not  a 
capitalist,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  conflicting 
questions  involved  in  wages  and  profits.  If  it  meddle 
with  these  by  futile  endeavours  to  regulate  wages, 
or  profits,  to  fix  a  maximum  or  minimum  of  either, 
or  by  vain  efforts  to  control  employments  by  bounties 
and  drawbacks,  centuries  of  experience  show  that 
it  attempts  an  office  for  which  it  is  unfit,  injures  it- 
self, and  inflicts  loss  on  the  community.  Its  proper 
functions  are  limited  to  giving  protection  and  free- 
dom to  all,  freedom  to  industry,  freedom  to  capital, 
and  guaranteeing  both  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  g^ins 
which  fair  and  unrestricted  competition  awards. 

But  if^  government  cannot  usefully  interfere  with 
wages,  it  cannot  interfere  with  the  pabulum  on  which 
the  wellbeing  of  the  industrious  orders  depends. 
This  is  true.  It  cannot  alter  the  proportion  between 
the  supply  [and  demand  for  labour ;  the  former  de- 
pending on  the  working  classes  themselves,  and  the 
latter  on  the  extent  of  the  field  for  the  productive 
application  of  capital.  Government  is  a  destroyer 
rather  than  creator  of  capital;  by  its  imposts  it  ab- 
stracts from,  rather  than  adds  to,  the  funds  for  the 
employment  of  the  people. 

The  impotence  of  mere  forms  of  government  in 
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tibft  eomlUkm  #f  llie  noiknig  rliiici 
aqr  hi  Mrifyr  Hhlima,  BnglMhrntn  oertatnly 
mtjff  m  gwiiw  *—  of  pdilieil  Amdoni  Ihiiittiy 

by  iwlbodMof  tiMmof  ktejetnlum 
It  wmdd  be  abtsid  to  dkft 
tfMt  fwWMMflt  bM  \mm  dmctly  iBStramental  of 
tbiib  dMttilbMbMi  guilty  of  the  tiiieidal  Mlyof 
■—■■hhig  puKlkel  ilmoiHeal  by  prodilciiig  aetaoMd 
mmmy*  Bed  ow  imtitytinw  beoi  ten  tunes  more 
ieuMiiiHie  tbea  diey  are,  tbey  oould  not  bsie 
mled  tbe  eeieqwencfg  of  iacreesiiig  popaletiooy 
of  the  epplicetiofi  of  mechmery,  and  of  the  flactoa- 
tioQe  tnaeparable  from  commercial  and  manufacture 
ing  ponuiu.  When  a  million  of  men  are  suddenly 
thfOWB  out  of  worfcy  government  cannot  find  them 
eosployment;  neither  has  it  funds  to  maintain  them 
in  idleness.  Ireland  is  subject  nearly  to  the  same 
laws  and  institutions  as  England,  but  how  much 
greater  is  her  moral  and  physical  degradation  1  All 
fenns  of  rule,  or  rather  misrule,  hare  swept  orer 
Italy  within  the  last  four  centuries ;  yet  the  condition 
of  her  labouring  classes  has  not  been  altered  an  iota. 
France,  after  her  glorious  revolution  of  1830,  was 
plunged  in  the  deepest  misery,  of  which  her  new 
government  could  only  be  a  helpless  spectator. 
Tbe  springs  of  industry  were  paralyzed,  and  it  had 
no  electric  power  to  reanimate  them.  When  the 
oaarket  of  labour  is  depressed,  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  the  state,  it  requires  the  wants,  the  increas- 
ing consumption  of  a  whole  community,  to  raise  it. 
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llMse  nimrkB  ue  not  bmmU  to  extenoata  &• 

evili  of  bad,  or  to  dcpreciala  the  blanings  of  good 
iostttutiont,  but  to  elucidate  the  raaj  oBMae*  of  social 
nuMiy.  The  power  of  gOTenunent  over  public  hap- 
pioesB  ia  rather  negatiTe  than  pontive,  conaiiting 
chiefly,  as  before  fainted,  in  aSbrding^  freedom  and 
security,  in  not  tieing  a  AnmblingUock  in  the  way 
of  nattonat  industry,  and,  above  all,  in  opposing  no 
Obttacie  to  the  people  tbenudves,  by  diacnssion  and 
inquiry,  obtaining  a  Icnowledge  of  tbe  principles  on 
which  their  welfare  depends. 

The  intolttable  pressure  of  taxation  has  jvstly 
formed  of  late  years  a  popular  theme  of  animad- 
nnioR ;  bat  no  repeal  of  taxes,  however  extensive, 
even  the  extbction  of  the  great  debt  itself,  and  tha 
abolition  of  all  imposU,  would  mntcriollv  afi'cct  the 


If.  tmwcTcr.  he  roninbtiwd  tin  times  (an  iJiJI- 
iilga  n  us,  BtKl  the  whole  amaant  wan  at  onca 
■^■  ill  III  H  would  not  bcunr  hi*  lot,  proviiled  tut 
libiMr  VM  ndmicUiit  in  the  matkct.  The  iralh  of 
tm  m  iBcomoKilili.  k  mutu  from  the  principle 
Won  uptuDcd,  nimcly,  that  wagn  are  not  dcttr- 
MiMd  bj  llw  cinployvd,  bnl  tfa«  competition  of  the 
■iphyrf,  «fco.  hAot  Am  Mm.  will  Moaft 
aiif«^«M  AidHfaayeubmlyHAmt.  WUb 
A*  htow  — fcH  ■>  QifMilBckBd,  if  a  tmx  on  taj 
■atick  of  coMBBptioB  be  repnled,  the  mniuioa  « 
■peedihr  Mlowod  hj  an  eqnivaknt  redaction  is 
mfem,  bccane  the  nainion  haa  left  a  aiuplut  ba- 
yond  the  meuu  of  that  bare  lubaiilence  for  whidi 
the  nncBplojad  laboarer  will  lubmit  to  work,  ao 
Itmg  at  hia  indaatr^  ia  radundaDt :  Ui  wagca  in  oon- 
Mqaeoce  become  aiava  the  taa  lepcaled. 

Sacb  elBcidationa,  I  traat,  will  be  novrad  m 
tWy  are  intended,  aa  the  tnith,  not  aa  apologifla  far 
a  bnah  public  aspenditore.  The  IcgitnaaU  and  at 
taxaiiaa  ia  to  defray  the  neccuarj  expenaea  cf  fo- 
nnwteat.  Any  thing  afaalracted  beyond  tkia  ia  ok. 
JHM — it  it  robbery ;  inaamweh  aa  ■eoay  nfircMif 
levied  on  the  tndnatrkxn  withowt  m  rat«ni  of  eqai> 
*alaa(  bancfita  ia  eKchanga.  bttavafantaalarii^ 
■ncciuva,  and  timnerited  penaioBa,  ara  all  robberieet 
they  diwevcr  MTvica*  finxn  thoir  appiopnata  !•■ 
waida ;  and  tboaa  who  Unriala  o*  ladt  pfaud* 
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are  less  defensible  than  the  pickpocket  or  high- 
wayman. The  business  of  goverament  is  a  branch 
of  social  labour,  essential  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  com- 
munity, but  it  is  quite  as  proper  that  this  labour 
should  be  executed  in  the  best  and  most  economical 
mode,  as  it  is  that  all  the  resources  of  machinery  and 
science  should  be  brought  to  our  aid  to  economize 
and  abridge  the  operations  of  the  artisan  and  manu- 
facturer. 

Leaving  the  government,  I  shall  advert  to  other 
projects  of  popular  amelioration.  The  operation  of 
tithe  on  capital  and  industry  may  be  passed'  over; 
its  impolicy,  as  a  compulsory  mode  of  ecclesiastical 
maintenance,  is  now  generally  admitted,  and  there 
is  every  prospect  of  the  country  being  speedily  re- 
lieved from  this  long-standing  and  grievous  op- 
pression. 

A  project,  which  has  met  a  favourable  reception 
with  many  philanthropists  for  benefiting  the  work- 
ing classes,  is  ''  Home  Colonization,"  or  the  Ipcatiug 
the  unemployed  labourers  and  artisans  on  the  waste 
lands  of  the  country.  A  doubt  may  be  expressed 
whether  there  exists  in  England  at  least  any  exten- 
sive tracts  of  land  of  this  description  which  could  be 
advantageously  brought  into  cultivation.  A  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  diflSiculties  in  which  agriculture 
has  been  involved  of  late  years,  has  been  the  forcing 
system  of  farming,  carried  on  during  the  war,  under 
the  stimulus  of  paper-money  prices ;  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  entail^  on  the  landed  interest  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  inferior  soils  that  at  peace 


dil  Ml  yidd  m  mnaMmtive  pfoBt  Ilooghl 
alio  to  ho  ooMidorad  thot  tho  wiitot  in  thrir  exiit* 
iof  oMo  oro  Ml  ontiroly  mprodiielifo;  tliey  yidd 
mmamft  fbol»  nri  on  ofton  wroiloblo  to  tho  wet  of 

OtoBtiof ,  howofor,  thot  then  oro  troeH  of  lond 
OB  which  Ao  oiptihaont  of  hooM  colonintion  noj 
ho  triads  tho  qawtioo  it,  os  Dr.  Chofanen  properly 
nK|«irco,  **  Why  on  diey  ot  pntoat  miocciipiod.'' 
Boclnoon  odo  noy  ohroyt  ho  obtoiBod,  oad  no 
doohl  M  oodi  o  cmntry  of  low  oad  teeority,  ond 
00  o«r  own,  Aoy  wonld  hovo  boon  oh- 
oonid  diey  hovo  been  cncloeod  ond  colti- 
▼mod  wkhont  km.  Thio  it  a  speculation  which  may 
ho  tofely  left  to  the  guidance  of  telf-interett  in  a 
oommonity  abounding  m  to  many  inditiduals,  pot* 
totted  both  of  the  meant  and  inclination  to  embark 
in  any  odfontnn  that  holdt  out  a  protpect  of  ad- 
▼antofe.  Capitol  it  promptly  poured  out  for  erery 
ondertokiaf  of  profit,  and  the  reaton  more  it  not 
employed  in  tho  cultiration  of  new,  or  the  better 
oolthrotioo  of  old  landt,  it  an  apprehention  either 
on  tho  port  of  farmert,  or  money  lendert,  that  tho 
foin,  at  the  current  price  of  fimn  produoe,  wouM 
be  modequale  or  none  at  all.  And  if  individualo 
wonld  find  it  o  loting  tpeculation,  there  it  no  reaton 
to  believe  thot  parUk  carporaiionst  ttill  lett  tho 
hwfBtt  corporation  of  all-*tho  gofemment,  would 
find  it  o  tofe  one. 

Aton  nndertakinf  9  then,  for  realismg  tho  ofdinory 
petit  of  capital  and  waget  of  labour,  home  oolo- 
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niuition  must  be  abandoned ;  bnt  die  acheaie  lias 
been  defended  on  gicandt  not  qnile  so  tmteaabie. 
<<  Half  a  loaf/'  the  proverb  tayi,  **  ia  better  than 
ao  bread ;"  and  it  has  been .  contended^  that  it  ia 
better  an  unemployed  labourer  should  be  made  par* 
tially  productive  than  live  in  total  idleness.  If  by 
spade  husbandry,  or  digging  on  the  waste,  he  can 
raise  half  a  subsistence,  it  is  better  than  burdening 
the  parish  for  the  whole  of  it. 

This  resolves  the  question  into  the  oon8ideratio& 
of  the  least  expensive  mode  of  getting  rid  of ,  or 
maintaining  the  surplus  population  of  the  eoontry* 

The  great  end  of  all  projects  of  popular  improve- 
ment ought  to  be  to  render  the  woridng  man  aelf- 
dependent ;  to  bring  the  market  of  labour  into  snch 
a  state  that  he  may  always  command,  by  the  ex- 
change of  his  industry,  a  sufficiency  of  the 
saries  of  life  without  parish  control  or 
But  a  *'  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished," 
would  not  be  achieved  by  the  scheme  we  are  ooa-« 
sidering.  The  home  colonist  would  not  be  Oft  a 
footing  with  the  independent  labourer,  earning  re- 
spectable wages,  but  on  the  footing  rather  of  a  West 
India  slave,  or  vassal  of  a  vestry,  toiling  on  the 
pariah  domain.  Here  then  we  should  have  a  new 
caste  of  population,  encouraged,  and  virtually  called 
into  being,  who  are  constrained  by  their  lot  to  live 
aa  a  sort  of  bondmen  beneath  the  par  of  humatt 
liberty  and  enjoyment,  and  whose  very  presence  in  the 
land  would  operate  as  a  depressmg  incubus  on  the 
condition  of  the  working  people.    Tb^  would  form 


mbodyofiiWfw,  from  wilom  mattan  mighliiidb- 
fiutalj  dnw  a  efery  quMtion  of  wages  bttirean. 
th»aiitliei  tad  their  men,  eiid  bj  meani  of  wboai» 
theieCm,  thej  eoold,  as  in  m  market  ofentocked 
vidi  labour,  bring  down  indefinitely  its  price. 

The  sdieme  of  the  Dnlch  mendicity  colony  of 
FirederidBS  Oovd,  npon  which  the  pfoject  of  home 
colonisation  is  feondedi  does  not  tend,  permanently, 
to  reliere  the  asarlcet  of  its  redundancy,  or  better 
the  oondirion  of  the  labonrtng  classes,  bat  simply  to 
crsale  n  new  grade  of  panpers ;  whereas,  the  object 
of  every  enlightened  well-wisher  to  the  indnstrions 
claeKS,  is  to  have  no  paupers  at  all.  Emigration, 
it  IS  probable,  woold  be  less  expensive  to  parishes, 
and  far  more  favourable  to  the  condition  of  the  qd- 
employed  labourer.  In  lieu  of  wasting  his  energies 
on  an  exhausted,  or  unfruitful  soil,  he  might  remove 
to  climes,  where  not  only  his  industry  would  be 
amply  repaid— his  personal  rights  undiminished-^* 
but,  a  future  field  of  prosperity  and  happiness 
opened  for  his  posterity. 
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CHAP-  VU. 

CAUSES  OF  HIGH  WAOZS. 

£&ct  (Ml  Wageft  of  an  IncrMae  io  Uie  Iucqhim  •£  ladi^idiuilt 
—Wages  increase  with  the  iacr«aae  of  aatioDal  Capital- 
State  of  Socie^  most  favourable  to  IIm  Working  CIa«e»— 
Population  increased  faster  than  Ctpllal  fia  htkuid — Deaus^ 
for  Labour  iacieaaad  bj  Sotwily  of  Vmifmif^^mmmtj  al* 
fxMdoaa  in  tbo  EmployatnA  •f  CafM  saA  hdmltry^ 
Etifocts  of  War  aai  civil  ConunotioBA  on  te  Condition  of 
the  Industrious  Orders. 

In  the  preceding^  ckcq)tQry  I  eDdaivowed  to  shorn 
the  effects  |MK>duced  on  the  narisetof  lubooi^  by  a 
lediiction  of  w«ge»^-by  mercantile  and  agriciiltiifsl 
speculation — and  by  the  increase  of  populatioa:  I 
alio  adverted  te^  the  mfluence  of  civil  Ubeityy  of 
gOYemment^  and  taxation  ou  the  condteMi  af  the 
vocking  classes,  and  the  tendency  of  hflms  ooloniaik* 
lion,  and  other  expedients  ftr  bettedag  their  aito-* 
ation:  my  next  object  will  be  to  elucidate  the 
circumstances  tending  to  augment  the  demand  for 
labour,  in  other  words,  the  funds  or  active  capital 
for  its  employment. 

The  demand  for  the  services  of  those  who  live 
by  wages — ^mechanics,  operatives,  and  labourers  of 
every  kind,  can  only  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  funds  destmed  to  the  payment  of 
wages. 

When  a  landlord,  anauitanti  or  other  private 


CAlHi  OF 


lifiif  M  m'mom^^tmf  kkd,  kM  a 
MveoMthw  nsMMiylD  tks 
AMuly»  1m  c>v1^  citber  tht  whole,  oi 
itorplM^  io  tks  ■■JnttiMBec  of  ooo  or 

MO  ikm  WMflm,  and  ka  will  n«Uii»> 
lanlly  iocntio  tks  wuobcr  of  Us  semiitBy  wkerebj 
lio  k  Mihlri  to  Boko  o  oioer  diYiuoii  of  toifiloj* 
io  kit  koMtkoU*  h  laea  of  lonrietiiig  him- 
dMMlio  of  oU  work,  kewiUdifido 
kiwctn  a  cook  aad  kooMoiid;  if  kit 
m  fiogfmtiniy  to  aogoMot,  he  wiD, 
MikoBO*  odd  oo  OBooi  kotttOBaid  to  kio  ottablid^ 
Meat,  tkea,  pcfkapt,  a  foodaaa,  grooia,  cnoriwaaa, 
katkr,  valot,  and  gaidtoer;  til^  at  leogth,  be  kai 
aboai  Um  that  naawgniii  train  of  dependants,  nsually 
fiNiad  on  tko  eataWishments  of  persons  of  large 


In  tkia  ptn|nas  two  incidents  may  be  remarked, 
leij,  tkat  not  only  is  the  demand  for  serranta 
by  the  increaae  in  the  incomes  of  indi- 
Tidnals,  bni  abo  the  duties  of  each  become  leas 
oncvens,  and  the  naasber  of  the  more  agreeable  and 
lacnuife  silnatioBa  is  maltiplied.  If  the  highest  in- 
comes woold  only  allow  the  possessors  to  keep  one 
or  two  doBMstics,  such  occapatioos  as  those  of  valet 
and  lady's  amid  would  not  be  heard  of  in  society. 

Tko  mcwMfl  in  tke  number  of  tkose  employed  m 
agricultnio,  trades,  and  manufiictures,  keeps  paee 
wkk  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  that  can 
be  deiotcd  to  these  employments.  A  iaimer  poe» 
miy  a  small  cental,  can  only  rent  a  small 
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number  of  acres ;  he  has  neither  funds  to  pay  the 
wages  of  a  large  number  of  labourersy  nor  to  pur- 
chase stock  and  implements  of  husbandry :  if  his 
capital  increase,  he  may  increase  the  size  of  his  farm, 
and  the  amount  of  his  outgoings.  The  business  of 
the  manufacturer,  is  in  like  manner  circumscribed 
by  the  amount  of  his  capital,  in  proportion  to  which 
only  can  he  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  raw  material  of  his 
manufacture,  set  up  machinery,  erect  mills  and  fac- 
tories, and  employ  workpeople.  The  operations  of 
the  merchant — the  extent  of  his  dealings — ^whether 
he  is  a  home  or  foreign  trader — ^whether  he  buys  for 
money  or  on  credit — and  the  length  of  credit  he 
allows  to  his  customers,  will  necessarily  be  regulated 
by  the  quantity  of  money  he  can  command :  if  his 
capital  be  considerable,  he  will  aim  at  realizing  the 
higher  profits  of  speculation,  by  laying  in  commo- 
dities at  low,  with  the  view  of  selling  them  at  high 
prices.  The  truth  of  the  principle  is  so  obrious,  that 
it  hardly  requires  further  illustration.  Every  petty 
tradesman,  shopkeeper,  and  retailer;  in  short,  every 
employer  of  workmen,  servants,  or  apprentices,  is 
sensible  that  the  extent  of  the  business  he  can  carry 
on,  is  limited  by  the  capital  he- can  raise.  Why  is 
not  every  journeyman  a  master?  Simply  for  this 
reason — he  has  no  capital ;  in  other  words,  he  has 
no  money  to  commence  business,  to  buy  materials, 
and  hire  the  services  of  other  journeymen* 

The  demand  for  those  who  live  by  wages,  there- 
fore, necessarily  increases  with  the  increase  of 
capital  and  individual  incomes.    The  increase  of 
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ineoBeaiidctpiCal  is  the  increue  of  natkm«l  wetlth. 
The  dflBud  fertboae  who  Ihre  by  wtges,  therefore, 
ineraieii  with  the  increwe  of  national  wetlth,  and 
cannot  poaaibly  increase  withont  it 

It  is  not  the  actual  greatness  of  national  wealth, 
hat  its  iwofressiie  augmentation,  which  occasions  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  labour.  It  is  not,  accordingly, 
in  the  richsst  countries,  but  in  the  most  ikrivmg^  or 
in  those  which  are  growing  rich  the  fastest,  that 
wi^ges  are  highest*  England  is  certainly  a  richer 
eountiy  dmn  any  part  of  the  United  States;  wages, 
however,  are  higher  in  North  America  than  in  Eng« 
land  :  the  reason  is,  that  though  the  United  States 
are  not  so  rich  as  England,  they  are  advancing  more 
rapidly  in  the  career  of  wealth ;  the  demand  for  la- 
bour is  greater,  and  consequently  wages  are  higher. 
In  England,  the  channels  for  the  employment  of 
capita]  are  filled  almost  to  overflowing;  in  America, 
the  natural  capabilities  of  the  country  have  not  been 
so  hi  exhausted,  and  the  capitalist  is  tempted,  by 
the  high  rate  of  profit,  to  increase  his  demand  for 
labour. 

Both  capital,  therefore,  and  objecU  on  which  it 
can  be  profitably  employed  are  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  high  wages.  The  natural  resources 
of  a  country  alone  afford  an  imperfect  criterion  of 
iu  ability  to  support  and  employ  labourers.  Eng- 
land,  in  the  twelfUi  century,  possessed  the  same 
advantages  of  situation,  of  climate,  of  soil,  and  ex- 
tent  of  territory,  when  it  was  not  able  to  maintain 
one-sixth  of  its  present  amount  of  population.  These 
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advantages,  douVtless,  have  haileoed  its  |irogmi 
in  wealth  and  dviltzation^  butt  tiuit  has  been  aU« 
Before  the  richest  soil  can  be  cvltiviiedY  oapkidy  or 
the  produce  of  anterior  industry,  must  be  fro^ed. 
for  the  support  of  the  labouvets  cnplofed  «pcm  it; 
as  it  must  be  provided  icx  those  engaged  in  sMoa* 
iactures,  or  any  other  department  of  indastiy. 

If  the  wealth  of  a  country  has  been  hmg  stadonaryt 
we  must  not  expect  to  frad  the  wages  of  laboar  very 
high  in  it ;  for,  while  the  funds  for  thepayoientof  wages 
have  continiied  the  tame,  the  number  of  hands  aeelc- 
ing  employment  may  have  incieased.  In  tUs  case^ 
there  would  be  a  constant  scarcity  of  wodc,  and  la^ 
bourers  would  bid  against  each  odier  to  get  it.  If 
wages  had  ever  been  more  than  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  labourer,  the  competition  for  employmeut 
and  the  interest  of  masters  would  soon  reduce  diem 
to  the  lowest  rate  compatible  with  the  lowest  sub* 
sistetce.  China  appears  to  be  in  this  predicaoKnt. 
It  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  popuknis  countriei 
intheworid;  but  its  wealth  has  been  long  stationarfy 
and  wages  consequently  depressed  to  the  poiat  of 
starvation.  By  digging  the  ground  a  whole  day  a 
labourer  cannot  get  more  than  will  pordMise  a  smidi 
quantity  of  rice  in  die  evening.  Even  artificers  aie 
continually  running  about  the  streets  with  the  took 
ef  their  respective  trades,  ofieriag  their  services, 
aad,  as  it  were,  begging  employment.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Canton  many  families  have  no 
habitation  on  the  land,  bnt  live  constantly  in  fishings 
boats  on  die  nteis  and  csEOPids.    The  uobsMtenoe 
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tibichttMind  (ho*  liM«eMlf.  tlMt  tkavM*' 

!•  firil  up  Ab  MNtMl  IJmIm^   tlll9'«S  oiMrboMl 

tmm  «qf  BvipiiB  ihipw  Amy  ctnicNiy  Um  muc 
«r  a  dMi  ^  «r  Oil,  fv  OMipfe,  thoii|)i  halt 
pttUid  and  itiDkiiigy  is  it  welotne  4o  thaai  ••  Hm 
■Ml  iriMlsoBM  Aiod  to  tht  DCMife  ttf  olhtf  cowitfiei* 
k  ii  Mlp  ifaHfiMb  tht  ttalioBwy,  tCiH  Um  the  4«9 

if  Mtional  vmUi  wUck  is  HMMtfi»- 

At  MMlihiis  chaes.   The  prognssipt 

Sttf^  that  Ml  wUch  k  is  advMidag  to  lh» 

mihsrthMi  whoi  it  hM  aoquiiii 

Its  ■■I  flOBpHMMBt  01  BOlMSy    IS  nOSt  fttfOHCMIHI 

lotkohifpiBMi  Mi  eonfortor  tbe  gveot  body  of 
Hm  people.  •'Tbe  piogiessifc  state/'  Dr.  Soutk 
observes,  ^ts  bi  loelity  the  cheerful  and  heoitf 
state  to  all  the  diiiiieni  orders  of  society ;  the  s(»» 
liooary  is  dall ;  the  decliohig  melancholy/' 

Ths  iapeovMif ,  stationary,  or  dediniag  cooditioA 
of  the  vofkiBf  classes,  therefore,  especially  depeada 
9m  the  iaeieastiii^,  stationary,  or  dedininf;  afl»o«il 
of  the  natioBal  capital  which  is  to  feed  and  employ 
them*  If  Ihey  iaovease  faster  than  capital,  their 
wages  «il  he  rsdooed;  aad  if  they  increase  slowtii 
they  mi  he  Mgmealed.  ''  In  fact,"  says  Mr. 
M^Odhwh,  **  these  are  no  meaas  whatever  by  wUsli 
dm  mmmaad  of  the  laboariaj^  classes  over  the  no* 

ami  coavcnieBoes  of  life  can  be  enlargod» 
than  by  accelcrathif  the  increase  of  capital  aa 
aiod  iMk  populataoa,  or  by  retardiaf  the  a^ 

papulatioa  as  eompaiad  with  capital;  and 
every  aeksme  for  impeoviag  the  mnditioa  af  iha 
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labmirer  which  ii  not  bottonwd  on  tUt  principle,  or 
which  has  not  an  increaie  of  the  ratio  of  cepittl  for 
itt  object,  muBt  be  completelj' oiqiator;  and  in- 
effectual."— PrintipUt  tf  PoUAeal  Eccmomy,  le- 
cond  edition,  p.  379. 

Ireland  i>  a  stiildng  instance  of  a  country  in 
which  the  population  ha>  increased  faster  than  the 
funds  for  its  employment.  No  doubt  capital  haa 
increased  greatly  in  Irdand  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  but  not  so  fast  as  popnlation.  The  cause  of 
this  disparity  has  been  ascribed  to  the  introduction 
of  the  potato,  in  1610;  which,  placing  easily  within 
the  reach  of  the  people  a  low  and  degrading  mean* 
of  subsistence,  enaUed  them  to  vegetate,  for  they 
cannot  be  said  to  live,  in  "  rags  and  wretchedness," 
without  a  desire  to  obtain  a  higher  and  n 
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I  tlM  rotnpelitton   fbr  land   have  rendered   both 
[wand  proflu  Utile  more  than  nominal,  and  Liotb 
«Bt    and    rumcr    are   engaged   in    a   coDStauL 
«  for  tlie  bare  ncccHarice  of  Uft^,  without  ev«r 
iMllin  if  eombrU. 

Hm  m'Mema  of  Ireland  need  doi  be  dwelt  upon ; 
they  ue  full  lo  oTcrflowing.  and  are  seen  every 
vhere.  Tliej,  however,  unanswerably  demondratc 
the  erilt  of  rcitundaDt  population — of  a  proplc  in- 
tTcasiaif  futer  tlina  the  mean*  for  their  employment. 
Had  the  UbnaiiDg  cluKC*  increaied  lesi  rapidly  than 
ihey  have  ilonr,  ihcrc  would  have  been  fewer  •olicit- 
iag  ■■ayloywMt,  and  consequently  wagoa  wonld 
kave  bein  higfaeTrUd  the  condition  of  the  people 
■o  far  iapfo*ed.  The  remedy  for  thia  unfortunate 
•tate  of  thinp  ii  more  eaaily  >ug;g;eited  than  brought 
into  praeticaJ  operation.  It  it  obnooaly  enential 
•Hher  that  the  p«i>le  ahonld  incrcMe  in  a  slower, 
or  the  rapital  of  the  coDmunity  in  a  faster  ratio  ; 
b«t  the  Ibfmer  reqairea  a  national  change  of  habit* 
and  BMral  culture,  which  a  lengthened  period  could 
aloae  effect,  and  the  latter  would  banlly  be  leaa 
taidy  IB  ita  operation ;  demaudiag  the  perMmia^ 
oertioMof  a  firm  and  enlightened  goremment,  that 
VDoU  reaove  every  obstacle  to  domestic  induatry — 
give  aaenrity  to  penons  and  property,  and  guarantee 
to  all  inleraal  order  and  peace.  Every  step,  how- 
•rar,  in  the  inarch  of  inprorement  would  help  to 
ttu  which  succeeded ;  and  with  the  triumphant  ez- 
■Mple  Scotland  haa  aflbrded  of  the  co-operativ* 
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pofvrer  of  capital  and  poptdar  edwMkm,  there  ctm 
be  no  juat  ground  of  despair  for  Iieland. 

The  next  circumstance  that  I  ahaH  notice,  as  tend* 
lag  to  augment  the  demand  f4Mr  labour,  b  tibe  mcv- 
rity  of  property.  Most  men  haf«  an  aTerskm  tm 
labour,  that  can  only  be  overoome  by  the  lemptation 
of  enjoying  its  rewards,  either  in  future  ease  or  pie- 
sent  enjoyments.  The  merchant,  manufacturer,  and 
shoi^eeper,  submit  to  the  toils  and  mnzietiesK^  busi- 
ness in  the  hope  of  reaping  and  enjoying  hereafter 
the  fruits  of  their  exertions.  The  rights  of  propetty 
may  not  only  be  infringed  by  direct  and  fercMe 
VK^ation,  but  by  any  measures  that  interfae  with  its 
free  use  and  most  beneficial  employment.  Ef^ery  oae 
onght  to  be  at  liberty  to  employ  his  capital  and  in- 
dustry on  such  objects  as  he  deems  moot  adrantage- 
ous  to  himself^  provided  the  exevdae  of  this  M>ectj 
does  not  abridge  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  right  by 
others*  A  landlord  ought  to  be  free  to  cakiratefaia 
land  as  he  pleases,  a  capitalist  to  fix  hb  own  rate  of 
interest,  nnd  a  labourer  to  choose  his  employmenC, 
and  accept  or  not  a  fixed  rate  of  wages.  On  thia 
principle,  oommeroial  monopolies,  the  antiqnaled  im* 
manities  of  corporations,  and  combinations  of  work* 
men,  are  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  pioperty  and  in- 
dustry. Individuab  are  best  able  to  aeieet  the  oc- 
cupations most  adapted  to  their  means  and  natural 
capackies;  but  the  freedom  of  choice  is  abridged  hy 
the  members  of  these  associations  enjoying  advan- 
tages from  which  those  i^  are  excluded  are  denied. 
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Ctpkal  and  mimttrj  do  not  flow  into  the  most  pro* 
tMk  dMumdi;  and  it  the  demand  for  labour  mnd 
in  nmaaefatioa  depends  on  this  circumstance,  the 
miamftM  of  the  mMmg  ckssas  are  compromised  by 
sech  aibitfary  interferences  with  the  general  freedom. 
A  state  of  peace  mnd  nnintermpted  intercourse 
wi^B  vhbsb  ssHHBmB*  sw  uie  w(  dflvHHBsmcie  \ 
wtM  MliBe  as  WfoweMe  to  the  oemand  lor  Mbov« 
VMuiga  wm  vsoalj  tends  to  disturb  the  operations 
ef  indastrjt  other  bj  pie?entmg  the  supply  of  the 
tasr  melerial  eC  eouM  estafaUihed  manulactuiet  or 
masMepBny  mm  ■hmms  av  ovr  oomaKMuiies.  tios- 
tMea,  it  ii  true,  give  rise  to  neir,  and  mnrt  dor- 
mant employments ;  but  this  does  not  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  capital  occasioned  by  iu  transfer  to 
other  branches  of  industry,  and  the  stagnation  and 
derangeoMnt  pcodnoed  in  the  pursuits  of  coouneroe 
and  manufactme.  War  is  a  consumer,  and  not  a 
craator  of  national  wealth ;  and  from  this  cause,  ae 
already  explained,  it  must  tend  to  lessen  the  demand 
fer  emplojnnent.  The  existence  or  apprehension  ef 
civil  ceasmotbn  has  a  similar  tendency.  A  general 
feeling  of  iasecurity  and  uncertainty,  as  to  the  futursb 
is  generated  ;  and  the  mind  and  energies  of  the  oom- 
manity  am  diierted  from  the  pursuiu  of  wealth  and 
industfy  to  the  consideration  of  national  afiuis. 
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CHAP.  vin. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSXOWS  OH  WAOBS* 

Waget  can  only  be  settled  hy  CompeCitioii  of  Worttmm 
Wagei  of  Farm  Servants  and  in  FaetoiMO-*DiatinctkiibetfrMQ 
Skilled  and  Unskilled  Labour— Standwfd  of  JUtiiv— Hi^ 
Wages  not  a  aooroe  of  Idleness  and  Vice— Necessity'  of  Re* 
lazation— £fiecU  of  ArU,  Trades,  and  Proftsnons,  on  Health 
—Danger  of  low  Diet  and  degrading  Habits— Contrast  of  • 
Potato  and  Wbeat-led  Population— OpinioBS  of  IfCnUooh 
and  Adam  Smitb — Goyemment  not  less  than  Society  into- 
neted  in  the  weUbeing  of  the  Working 


In  the  two  preceding  chapters  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  circumstances  that  principally  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  wages ;  namely,  those  that  affect 
the  supply  of  labour,  and  those  that  affect  the  de- 
mand or  funds  for  its  employment.  Before  leaying 
this  important  subject,  it  will  be  useful  to  recapitu- 
late the  chief  conclusions  at  which  we  hare  arrived, 
and  fix  attention  more  explicitly  than  has  yet  been 
done  on  those  points  that  essentially  influence  the 
condition  of  the  industrious  orders. 

Labour,  it  is  clear,  is  a  commodity  of  sale,  differing 
from  other  commodities  chiefly  in  its  more  perishable 
nature,  in  the  greater  difficulty  and  expense  of 
storing  up  a  surplus  quantity  of  it  beyond  the  cur- 
rent demand,  and  in  the  circumstance  that  the  sup- 
ply of  it  cannot  be  augmented  or  diminished  with 
the  same  facility  as  the  supply  of  a  merely  physical 


pmdaet  All  the  prindplM  of  tnde,  tlunfa«, 
«kk&  «•  ifplieible  to  tni j«n  ud  idlan,  in  alik* 
lypBciMi  to  workmen  md  thatr  employw.  Vifw, 
lft«  prioM,  «Mt  be  datvDiiMd  by  the  Iim  oooft*- 
tkioB  of  th*  ■■itef :  thne  miut  be  no  eibitnry  ia- 
terfBfBBcee  ei^Hr  on  the  put  of  the  itele  oc  of  indi< 
ndonb;  aay  aoiwhory  ntteapt  to  fix  the  naAot 
pice  of  InhoK  mmU  be  ee  iadefanuMe  ee  en  lU 
taapl  to  is  Ibe  —Art  price  of  biead  or  botchM's 
MM. 
Inboar  ie  A»  pfopwty  of  the  woriung  men,  end 


BO  moie.  llie  tiide  in  it  oa^t  to  be  free,  n«thet 
protected  hj  immnnitiet,  nor  restiicted  by  penalttet. 

Ai  competition,  uid  not  tny  arbitrary  reguletioni 
oagbt  to  detennine  tbe  [Mice  of  labour,  it  foUowi 
that  high  wagea  are  only  compatible  with  an  under- 
stocked  mafket;  in  other  words,  high  wages,  can 
only  be  obtained  when  employers  compete  for  work- 
men, not  workmen  for  employers.  It  is  upon  the 
ability  of  tbe  working  classes  to  maintain  the  market 
in  this  state  that  tbeir  wellbeing  entirely  dependa. 
If  their  numbers  are  cxcesaire,  if  they  bid  againgt 
each  other  for  employment,  then  the  market  is  orer- 
supplied  with  the  oommodity  in  which  they  deal, 
and  its  price,  like  the  price  of  any  other  redundnnt 
article,  will  be  depreciated. 

Shoold  an  exccaa  in  the  supply  of  labour  continno 
to  k>wer  iu  price,  there  a  no  depth  of  misery  and 
degradatioa  to  which  tbe  working  dames  nmy  not 


ho  nnpclled  to  snbimit.  The  lo*  w^es,  irtid  flf 
bte  yean  fasre  been  paid  to  wnwm  n  I^acaahin 
(Hid  ScoUsad,  to  fhunewoA-kaittcn  in  I^iceatcr- 
■Uk,  %ad  to  fana-KmnU  m  ths  Boatbera  and  mid- 
land coontics,  inoonteatabij  eatkbliifa  the  mtcky  of 
tim  principle.  Ike  disgnstiag  atrocities  pcactiHd 
JB  tniUs  and  factDrio  are  anothar  cmrobonth*  dr> 
cumatance.  Tbepniprietonof  tbcaeabodca  of  wait* 
iag  and  aiwuiah,  and  vice,  arenamof  tbcracnligfak 
eaed  men— -Christian  men — men,  who,  in  all  otkflr 
tdatiou  of  life  an  avajed  by  inteUigcsca  and 
human^,  Imt  ^10  in  dus  an  oUoui  to  erory  lantnro^ 
mm  tkat  of  gain — lAo  know  »o  law  uto  tbat  of 
SBfplj  and  demand — amd  who  SeA  jaatified  in  iu> 
wiag  against  each  other  a  race  of  owipotitioa  in 
buying   tlie  greatest  quantity  of  human  toil  at  the 
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vages  ast  rocriv«d  wh/em  the  UgiMH 

to  mmfitim  ffmtat  imtkmmttf  ot  iht 

nm  iiiLMlwf  ■  which  hfltaca  the  adiM  af 

the  coaipfllitiie  prineyle  on  thefviceorkbc^aKait 

iiCHMit  MMBg  the  aefefal  chMW  of  weApeopleb 

Ally  fer  cnnple»  eie  eligible  to  the  trnplojuki 


Aanag  meehanice  and  aitiMia 
«l»ll  ia  their  ooevpaSieM  it  the  chief  eoaditioai;  hat 
the  ooaMMm  lortof  laboaien  neither  ch^ 
aor  tlnll  aio  nach  loaght  after,  it  ieeaffidcal 
if  ihej  poceeae  ameealar  itrtmgtk.  Am  itrtagth  ia 
the  aiaia  qaalillcatioa  leqaitite.  io  a  labourer,  he  ia 
liahle  Io  be  coBBpetei  againel  by  all  the  able-bodied 
peraoae  ia  the  coaMaaaity  ia  want  of  esiployaieiili 
heace  the  huracaaef  hit  wages.  A  dometlic  aervaal 
can  oaly  be  oooipeted  againat  by  pertona  with  a 
character;  while  an  operative  or  ikilled  labourer  haa 
a  hind  of  monopoly  in  hit  trade ;  he  can  only  be  bid 
agaiaet  by  those  who,  like  hiaoself,  have  paid  a  pra* 
BHUHiy  senred  an  apprenticeship,  or  ccoDplied  with 
soaM  other  established  condition,  essential  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  hie  baainsss.  An  increase  of  pop»> 
litien  theretea,  or  an  laHnigration  of  Irish  does  net 
aftctaskibd  kbourer  as  it  aflacU  tbeoaskillei 
laboaiar,  who  nuiy  be  bid  againat  by  all  capahln 
af  work.  The  wages  of  a  skilled  laboarsr  are  n 
eaa^Masalioa  fsr  the  exertion  of  both  strength  and 
skiM;  the  wages  of  an  anskillad  laboarer  are  a 
fsr  the  eaertaon  of  strength  only. 
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petition  regulates  the  wa^u  of  both ;'  but  all  the 
the  able-bodied  ia  society  are  eligible  to  compete 
gainst  the  unskilled  labourer;  whereas  it  is  onlj 
those  who  have  puid  the  price,  either  ia  money  ot 
money's  worth,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  bust- 
ness  of  the  skilled  labourer  that  can  compete  against 
him  for  employment.  The  limit,  however,  to  the 
employment  of  both  the  operative  and  labourer  is 
the  same ;  namely,  the  pouibility  of  the  employer 
realizing  a  profit  on  the  produce  of  their  iodustiy. 
If  the  rate  of  wages  is  such  as  to  reduce  the  master's 
gains  below  the  aven^  profit  of  capital,  he  will 
cease  to  employ  them,  or  he  will  only  employ  them 
on  condition  of  submission  to  a  Teduction  of  wages. 
Whether  wages  are  high  or  low  does  not  depend, 
as  before  remarked,  on  their  nuntey  aaiount,  but  on 
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land  the  labotiriog  class  entertain  nearly  tlie  aaait 
nyiniiin  wift  Mfwl  te  bA  Mftfm;  whenm  the 
vMuc  af  vhe  GkiBasawMl  flttnoooa  dNssMitsor  AatlMaftp 
bat  viler.  Tkmt  is  ■nikr  direcslty  in  fcaWrslinMi 
la  behnd  Ifca  iiKliss  live  ai  laissfabWi  cahJBa*  wilb* 
—taMiar  wiminwrdiimaeya;  while  m  Bag)aB4 
the  iKts^M  of  thaiaboariag  ch—wse  aM  tkaa< 

aa  sMMk  diitiagaMMiil  far 
ifattaa  tiMse  of  tkeltieh  far 
heMawqaeawoftiiW 
inkafailatka  ateadaid  af  wages  Taries;aoaMicli 
tlni  a4ila  2s.  a  6k/  is  not  mon  dun  enoagb  far  m 
kbourer  ta  Englaad,  6d.  Is  deeased  safficieot  «| 
Ireland,  smI  3d.  m  HindostM. 

The  sUndud  af  aragas  has  aba  reference  to  tka 
hoars  of  laboar  and  periods  of  rehiatioB.  It  has 
been  the  poicj  af  outsten  of  lale  years  toencroadh 
aa  operatiaes  in  lhisiaspeet,byeattiagofforahridf* 
mg  holidays,  aad  meal-tiaMS,  and  gnHdaaUy  extand- 
iag  the  amkiag  hoaia;  kaoviag  thai  aa  iaemase  af 
one  foaith  in  Att  ttiae  of  labour  is  c^aif  ahnt  la  m 
ladaction  in  the  sobm  proportioa  in  the  aasoant  af 
aragea.  Woriunen  should  he  coastaatiy  on  Iho 
alett  agabst  aaoh  insidioas  conlrifaaoeSf  andwaldb 
thaai  with  the  sane  jaaloasy  that  they  woaU  wslali 
the  sloppiag  af  of  an  ancient  footpath  on  wlaah 
thay  had  haan  accnstaaied  la  amnsa  and 
thwnsalics.  Laisare  is  iwdispaasshla  lo  all 
•ad  any  ahndgawot  of  it  ootoaly  lessens  the  jiMI 
reward  of  paarioiw  eaertiaa,  hat  tahas  away  part  if 
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the  time  essential  to  intellectnal  culture  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

It  has  been  represented,  by  anpeificial  observers, 
that  h^h  waget  tend  to  generate  habits  of  idlenew 
and  dissipation  in  workpeople.  Nothing  can  be 
more  incorrect,  more  completely  opposed  to  both 
principle  and  experience.  Wages  are  the  encon- 
lagement  of  industry,  which,  like  every  other  human 
quality,  increases  in  proportion  to  the  eocourag»< 
nwnt  it  receives.  Where  wages  are  high,  accord- 
ingly we  always  find  the  workmen  more  active,  dili- 
gent, and  pereerering,  than  where  they  are  low; 
in  England,  Holland,  and  America,  titan  in  Irfr- 
land,  Poland,  and  Hindoatan.  Even  an  Irishman  is 
an  example  of  the  stimulating  influence  of  good 
wages;  in  his  own  country  he  is  notorionsly  lazy 
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The  flnlU  oTivdl-ptid  worioneii  are  nol  deficienl 
iadotlry,  bvt  eicesthre,  or,  tl  least,  irregular  exer- 
taoii.  When  liberally  paid  hythe  piece,  they  are 
tampled  to  orerwork  themselves,  and  to  ruin  their 
heahh  and  eonstitotion  in  a  few  years.  This  is  the 
case  of  porters*  coaOieafers,  and  many  common  la* 
boniers  in  London.  A  carpenter  b  not  sopposed  to 
last  in  his  ntmost  vigour  abofc  eight  years.  The 
double  wages  paid  to  country  labourers  during  har* 
vest,  or  to  tailors  during  a  general  mourning,  are 
frequent  sources  of  permanent  injury»  from  the  in* 
dttoement  they  ofler  to  orer-ezertion.  Almost  every 
class  of  artificers  are  subject  to  some  peculiar  dis- 
eases, occasioned  by  excessive  application  to  their 
peculiar  species  of  work.  Ramuzxint,  an  Italian 
physician,  and  Thackray,  an  English  surgeon,  have 
wrKten  treatnes  concerning  such  diseases.  Exces* 
stvc  application  during  one  part  of  the  week  is  fre* 
queotly  the  cause  of  the  idleness  complained  of  dur- 
ing the  remainder.  '*  Great  labour/'  Dr.  Smith 
remarks,  ''either  of  mind  or  body,  continued  for 
leveral  days  together,  is  in  most  men  naturally  fol* 
lowed  by  a  great  desire  for  relaxation,  which,  if  not 
restrained  by  force  or  some  strong  necessity,  is  almost 
irresistible.  It  is  the  call  of  nature,  which  requires 
to  be  relieved  by  some  indulgence,"  or  change  of 
occupation.  Relaxation  does  not  always  imply  idle* 
ness,  but,  as  Locke  expresses  it,  **  easing  the  wearied 
part,"  by  exchange  of  employment.  If  not  complied 
with,  the  coniequences  are  often  dangerous,  and 
sometimes  fatal ;  and  sudi  as  ahnost  always  bring 

e2 
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on,  tDoner  or  Utcr,  dte  iaflnntf  «f  die  ti*d«.  If 
BimEterawoiiUbeBioreliamuie,aBdj<»TSfl7aieBia<m 
reuonable,  both  would  Me  tbe  vti&j  of  tempermM 
ezertioni  of  indwtiy.  Tbe  n^  wlio  ivoAs  vo  mo- 
deretely  u  to  be  able  to  vrai^  eonitaatly,  not  only 
preserves  hia  bcelth  the  longest,  but  in  tbe  cosne  at 
the  Tear  executes  tbe  grestcit  quantitj  of  woife. 
Labour,  withont  resMsaUe  istemls  of  rest  ftr 
neals  and  tebumtion,  ei^asts  tlie  eaergiea  of  both 
body  and  mind,  and  ti  of  tha  two  awn  faunfol  than 
low  wB^es,  wbicb  abridge  diet  and  physical  coMforOk 
Hr.  "ntBckray,  ta  wfaom  I  kne  j<att  aUnded,  froB 
bis  residence  in  Leeda — wfaicfa  is  litenlly  one  great 
mannfikctoiy,  subdivided  into  Tarioaa  depattaeats 
of  mdagtry— ^y  sees  rf  tofrcMimeiit'  <bodci  vaiyiuc 
i,   sccordiog-  as    i 
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in^ffmrf  iijirinlhi,  miib  tin  amflkMi  cf 

far  tmm  the  fiuMt  •#  dMr  wm&Mi 
Ihft  crdhMi  of  Bifw  mad  BMHUid  faiBeAi  by  tin 
odoofi  whkh  tinn  wadi  fiTlnif  *    MoMbcis  oC  |nr- 
I  fMnowaf  fiMUMi  w3l  In  giatifiid  to 
thai  tin  ialMaot  ftf  tkerngB  im  At  Aonrt  ^ 
>  k  kv  dna  miijbk  h»  opaetal:  auBen^ 

■Ml  CaaCBBBDy  Hw  wKK  ■nMBiT 

tin  chaaft^  by  ptnavanaet,  bis  beea  ande 


Soat  afean  at  circvBitaBcet  conaccted  with 
napfeyanala  an  ftNoitiaUa  to  baalth.  Siidi  aia 
tba  aanwf  aarAalahaat  to  wbkb  almugfatenDea, 
batcbait,  paalMan,  fiiluaoagaia»  glaeaiakafa, 
bail  I  an  atMSiaiiii,  taaaaia,  laUonehaadleit,  car* 
liaia,  aad  fiooaia»  aia  ezpoaad.  Oi/,  or  grmm^ 
appliad  to  tba  akioy  b  picaanratifa;  aa  cxperieacad 
ja  alabbiaf ,  cardiaf  ,  aad  piacaaiiif ,  in  tba  wooUca 


Tba  cbitf  afeaU  iacladad  aoder  tbe  danoraia^ 
af  dalalarioaa,  ar  uafiivoarabla  to  baalth  aad 
laa^aiitj,  ara  axeen  or  daficieacy  of  iwd,  beat- 
aitting  pottiua»  knf  ataading,  fraat  aMnealar  eflforta 
m  liftiaf  acighta,  tlean,  aitificial  baat,  aapare  air, 
Ant  aad  gaaaout  iaiparily  of  tba  atanoapbart,  aaiiaty 
aad  anatal  applicatioa,  loaf  sitliof  ,  aad  dalay  of 

^^^p    wa^^B    ai^^^^^^^a*     a^^p^^^^aaa^^K     ^^n 
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the  bead  for  long  periodi,  cIom  tpplication  to  ml- 
nnte  objects,  u  imratcbmBken,  engnTen,  tambour^ 
workera,  and  dresuoaken;  poncsKnu  tubatances 
acting  throsgh  the  skin,  ai  lead,  printm'  type,  and 
mercury ;  or  on  the  eye*,  or  ears,  aa  Karlet-coloiir, 
lime-dust,  and  the  noise  of  machinery. 

Before  the  whole  of  Mr.  Thackiay's  conclnsiona 
can  be  safely  adopted  as  rulet  q^  H/e,  it  may  perhaps 
be  desirable  he  should  test  some  of  them  by  a  more 
lengthened  experience  and  wider  field  of  obserretioD. 
With  the  exception  of  this  gentleman  and  Hr.  Kay, 
of  Manchester,  hardly  any  medical  penoa  has  af- 
plied  himself  to  the  inrestigatioo  of  a  subject  so 
important  to  humanity.  One  satisfactory  result  mvft 
I  think,  be  safely  deduced  from  the  inquiries  of 
Mr.  Thackray ;  namely,  that  there  is  hardly  any  em.- 
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^iugi  fbtm  to  tin  totm  of  iniitftfi^i  lo  Ihoif  ImI 

mdioL  diMiL  umI  lodsiiMr:  md  M 
of  ImJiIi  ttid  flnctiifttioiit  ni  cstplonMMl 
ON  iMoponhlo  fton  ovcry  oocupolicmy  ft  profmoii 
dMmld  alwoys  ho  nodo,  if  potnUo,  fbr  periodi  of 
ilMiaMHy  mckmm$p  old  oge,  and  infinMly. 

It  it  o  liiiJraotftgi  to  tho  indnilrioos  ofdon  tint 
Ihej  ci—ot  aofo  oonly  odjost  tliofiipply  of  Itbow 
lo  tin  dtmoiid.  WImo  wages  ore  depraaad  by  COM* 
pttitaoo  fbr  work,  thej  are  compelled  to  siiliniit  to 
ooanor  aod  acantier  Cue ;  and  the  danger  it,  that  a 
node  of  life  at  Aiat  repugnant  to  their  fedingt,  and 
forced  on  them  by  neceasity,  may  become  habitual. 
Bboiild  this  be  the  caie,  it  is  not  likely  they  will 
Bsake  an  effort  to  dieck  the  OTor-supply  of  labov 
which  has  caased  their  degradation ;  and  as  a  lower 
rate  of  wages  is  found  sufficient  for  their  main- 
tenance,  an  eril  that  might  have  been  temporary  is 
■nde  permanent.  This  appears  to  be  the  condition 
of  the  Irish ;  their  wages  are  under  sixpence  a  day» 
which  their  masters,  doubtless,  think  enough  for 
men  content  to  live  in  mud-cabins  and  feed  on  pota- 
toes.* 

The  potatodiet  of  the  Irish  is  a  principal  reason  that 

*  Not  mAj  w^pM,  b«t  gifts  wt  olWa  proportioMd  lo  • 
mm'§  mjU  oi  Urin^.  Wbm  Jhm«  I.  bMrd  cWt  Bm  JosMa 
WM  Urmg  ia  (TMt  portftj  in  w  obtenr*  pltc«  in  London,  ko 
mmi  him  id.  to  rvUoro  hia  ntc—itWi.  Bono  of  tbo  eowtion 
VMurkiBf  on  tbo  timllimi  of  tbo  doU,  Ibt  kisf  Mid  it 
for  ~naMBwlwliTodlaM«lltfy.'* 


If  tba  crop  «rilal  raK  Um*  ■  DA  adMi  mlMiMa  t* 

1»  Ae  cveat  rf  aomi^,  (Mm  wppUH  o<  CMB  fMB 
■Ifan  CMBtnu;  Imk  a  potito  fad  popuiiioii,  viA 
irageito  wmy>Mt,  cmU.  Mt  pvdtMe  lb>  aii  if 
tevignns,  a^  if  utitia  eo^M  WobtMncd,  tkey 
IP*  too  bolkf  •  annaiky  ta  b»  kmptttai  on  m 
Hov  Uttaaak  tbc  itat*  of  ■  people 
amimut,  nd hnr fbnk lb* ckia£ load 

BntMK  period  cfKaau^F'  Eiom  vlMBt*  the  woib- 


lh«iMr«r  tlM 
IfihsMihttfll 


to ■•  inCMi*  i^* of  inaf ,  •!«§ 

Hm  frid  and  alfer,  oa  heawi*  Tat» 
■M»  fcy  ili  iifei^y  oaif »  tad  no  odMr  oon 
AIHh»M>i«f  luiililiiii,  ■Ulhec— 1 

vflBHMt  ^MOCBHHtt  VBflBMttVCS*    BIOS*  BHS    IB 
^  t#  H  "V*  V'^^  uMli  Wwicll   n  IWUBOMI^ 

wifcidi  erwy  iriHM  thtaads^  umI  vhidi  nwy  be  m» 
dtfiailftly,  mmI  by  «i j  fmrn^  produced :  wt  migkt  as 
well  Mtk  i»  gif«  m  valae  Id  wftter,  or  tbe  alaoipbat 
tbat  inrtfiirfa  — >  A  icafctty  of  ibe  cmplo]^,  aad 
■d^Mtof  — ployiri;  a  popuklioa  tbat  Mb>w% 
Bol  piMidtf,  tbe  augncntatkm  of  nttiooid 
voallb,  as  tbo  giniaecreiof  pop«bt  amdiionitaMi 
Witbout  tbtty  tbe  advantage  of  increasbig  opdeaciy 
dtilBmHHN  aad  eonaMfce^  oui  nerer  be  partici- 
pfltad  m  by  tbe  working  elaaaee:  aocial  iaiptof 
saaea»  m  9tmrf  ibape,  nwy  advaiice  orer  tbe  bui^ 
bel  k  will  Mter  toiKb  tbe  km  and  stagnaiU  pool  aa 
vbicb  fbeyaie  iameraed. 

Aa  Ike  Ugk  price  td  Uboar  pudaced  by  icaieitf 
of  waiiiBMB,  b  tke  fertma  tbat  prolecU  aU  tbtkr 
aad  coaveaieaoct,  Ibej  oagbl  aeier  to 
leb  of  tbe  *  vantage  gio— d/  wkhoat  diie 
Tbe  KOMka  of  Mr.  M«Caik)cb  on  tk« 
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pointy  are  dictated  by  seme  and  humanity,  and 
well  worthy  of  attention.  **  The  example/'  says  he, 
**  of  tuch  individuals,  or  bodies  of  indiriduals,  as 
submit  quietly  to  have  their  wages  reduced,  and 
who  are  content  if  they  get  only  the  mere  necessaries 
of  life,  ought  never  to  be  held  up  for  public  imitation. 
On  the  contrary,  every  thing  should  be  done  to  make 
such  apathy  esteemed  disgraceful.  The  best  intetesis 
of  society  require,  that  the  rate  of  wages  should  be 
elevated  as  high  as  possible — that  a  taste  for  the 
comforts,  luxuries,  and  enjoyments  of  human  life, 
should  be  widely  diffused,  and,  if  possible,  inter* 
woven  with  national  habits  and  prejudices.  Very 
low  wages,  by  rendering  it  impossiUe  for  any  in- 
creased exertions  to  obtain  any  considerable  increase 
of  comforts  and  enjoyments,  efiectnally  hinders  them 
from  being  made,  and  is,  of  all  others,  the  most 
powerful  cause  of  that  idleness  and  apathy,  that 
contents  itself  with  what  can  barely  continue  animal 
existence." — Principles  of  Political  JBeamomy,  se- 
cond edition,  p.  394. 

The  father  of  economical  science  had  inculcated  the 
same  philanthropic  doctrine.  *'  Is  this  improvement,'' 
asks  Smith,  **  in  the  circumstances  of  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  people  to  be  regarded  as  an  advantage,  or  as 
an  inconveniency  to  society?  The  answer  seems 
at  first  abundantly  plain.  Servants,  labourers,  and 
workmen  of  different  kinds,  make  up  the  far  greater 
part  of  every  great  political  society.  But  what  im- 
proves the  circumstances  of  the  greater  part,  can 
never  be  regarded  as  any  inconveniency  to  the  whole. 


atKMMi%  eoBBUMMM  MT  VMM.         Mf 

No  Mctety  cmn  •urely  be  flourUhin);  and  happy,  of 
which  the  far  ^ater  pan  uf  the  menibt-rs  arc  poor 
and  murrabtt.  It  b  but  i!(|uity  beiidet,  that  they 
wku  feed,  clutlie,  and  lodf^  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  sbould  have  auch  a  thare  of  tkt  product  of 
their  own  labour,  h  to  be  tbemaelvea  tolerably  well 
fed,  clothtd,  ud  lodged." — Wtalth  of  ffationi, 
b.  i.  ch.  S. 

Govcrameat  ia  inteTuted  not  leia  titan  tlie  pcopl«, 
b  Iht  difloiioo  of  audi  •entimenta.  It  can  never  b« 
d»pridt«fBathoTny  toruleoveran  iiporant,  ill-fed, 
taA  Atgnitd  population.  The  diffuiion  of  political 
power  hai  aMimilalc^  lu^icly  to  ihr  natun-  of  a  juiiit- 
rtock  MKcntion,  is  which  the  mien  and  ruled  btra 
s  cowMow  intenaL  Oovemment  cannot  be  rid, 
while  the  body  'of  the  community  ia  indigent;  it 
cannot  be  infii,  while  that  on  which  it  mainly  ratts, 
csuiot  be  depended  on  for  aupport.  It  ii  not  tkt 
opnient  who  deaoMid  legislative  attention ;  they  en 
eicmpt  tma  want,  and  aa  they  aaauma  to  be  ed»* 
cated,  they  on^t  to  be  exempt  from  ctime;  tlwj 
fonn  that  part  of  the  social  waate.  which  baa  bean 
ndained  and  cultivated :  but  the  poor,  if  not  itill 
in  the  wUdemaaa,  are  only  on  ita  verge,  and  reqnn 
to  be  brongkt  forward  by  the  application  of  thoaa 
practical  tnohi  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and 
enforce. 


CXAP.  DL 

IV  UIPU>Tlfl]ITS« 


«r  Mtira&ctoriet — Eftctt  of  Ma^iiMiy— Nol 

Emplojmciit  of  Soeittf,  bat  diqthoed 

of 

W4 


tlM  EiEMts  of  Flufftntrinm  of  EofloyBMBt— • 
BnuduBtkecs,  nd  Cmtpofe-mmifrBtanra — Medwdi 
Dy  Biwloni  to  moot  Conpovity  8IO|[BitMi  of  ■  looo 

oftkoSo^oolto 


'  Tkaq— ntily  of  CMpiujMwt  ii  not  iriibf  m  laiy 
iMBdi  of  kidottiy*  It  mmy  bo  afcfllii  fag^ 
if  MMDii*,  Ae  allcnitMiio  of  teUMi,  ortte 
tilio  of  coanwfco*  Tbe  dcmaMi  fiir 
ivod  piodttctt  if  iiAfroDt  «t  diftiif  pirMb  of 
Ao  ywr*  1b  agrknltafe  tho  iaiiiii  ftr 
1»  giotttr  4hw|^  >P™ir  >hmI  hwiwli 
nialflr.  IWio  ore  pefMie  fafkUoMO  m  rmX  m» 
Awlrjy  wkidi  noj  bo  ftftnoo  omI  praoioM  lor} 
Wl  oAoio  no  of  0  Moro  inogolkr  oml 
character.  Agriciiltiirey  like  other  piinoit% 
either  be  in  a  progressive  or  declining  state ;  it  may 
be  extending  from  the  natural  canses,  arising  from 
the  increase  of  capital  or  of  population,  or  from 
•rtificial  oacouragement,   which  excludes  foreign 


FUCTVAnnsK  sv  nMBVffvnm.        MS 


tiMbcMHuyyff  sot  filrapMo*  m  tM  Httcr 

hboviv  €MlMnB|f  CttMHtlM  01  H 

iUAo«gh  mni  umyiujiuMt  k  «ot 
iMtwlHNi,  il  «  mm  iiiMe 
•ad  — infcilMMn  iniwuj.     1m  fim  kMm  m  m 
fKftlar  mKfmmm  puw  Hm  the  fcrt>»  it  it  c»» 

A  Coftante  iiiiuin.ii  'm  wmtchmncM  nra j  «ft 
qvadruple  tbe  fiod«eti««  povper  of  aiachiMiy ;  or  % 
■Miifacfioi,  vImi  ho  iMb  it  ezpedieMt  firooi 
•loelmes  of  tndoy  Boj  «t  OQoe  dwnitt  h»  fPorkawB, 
and  stop  tht  iporkia^  of  his  bhIU  aad  kdUxim.  A 
nursMr  mm  aot  o^vol  poww  w  MMMNKflry*  rlov 
kadi  oonnot  ho  ooddewiy  redoiaiedl  aor  tboadoaod  i 
wMbm  om  co|Mtal  had  oat  ia  tiM  kaiaoftd  oaltaio 
of  old  kado,  bo  laMtilj  wMidfawa.  It  Mtoaa 
tbe  demond  for  Ubour  tncreatet  or  diminiibei  aaaa 
ftaAaally  ia  agiicaltan  tbon  ia  anmaAytawa.  Add 
to  wbteb,  4m  piadaoli  of  tbo  foraior  cbtoiy  boftoaf 
totbodoMof  aoooMaiot,  of  ^m  latter  to  hmmo, 
tbo  ffiaiaaniliuo  of  wbiob  may  bo  diipoatod  wtA^ 
or  fmriot  widi  tho  cbaagiaf  iBcaaMtinooi  of  iha 
bafer,  or  Ibo  Aactaatnao  of  tarto  aad  faAMu 

More  poaerfol  aMcbiaoiy,  aa  iaoroaee  of  tba 
boan  of  aarkiaf  ,  or  tbo  anaiber  of  workpooplOp 
ahpafo  oaiUee  tbe 
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lupply  of  hi*  commodities  to  the  demand.  This  i» 
one  of  the  most  general  canaet  <rf  fluctuation  of 
employment,  and  of  the  alternate  perioda  of  de- 
l^ession  and  prosperitj,  inseparaUe  from  mercantile 
pursuits.  Spring;  is  not  a  more  sure  haibii^r  of 
snmmer,tkan  great  commercial  activity  of  depression, 
01  stagnation  of  trade  of  its  subsequent  reriral.  It 
arises  from  the  opposite  influence  of  high  and  low 
prices  on  consumption.  A  cessation  of  demand 
canses  prices  to  fall,  but  consumption  k  promoted 
by  cAfopMM,  as  it  is  lessened  by  deanuta.  Am 
consumption  increases,  prices  increase  alio;  and  the 
temptation  of  higher  price*  tends  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  industry  applied  to  ^oduction.  But 
R  rise  in  prices  operates  on  consnmption  like  the 
power  which  retards  the  ascent  of  bodies  on  ao  in- 


teabi  MtiMM  or  1783.  1773.  ud  179).  Hmj 
WaoMwnd  mon  fr«|WBdj  aiu»  the  ntaaaiam  al 
pfinU  oradit  bj  failli  ud  btaken*  noU^  1^  withm 
tbc  iMt  twM^-two  ]PMU«  wa  hftr«  kad  ito  fiww 
tlM>  Iwr  ■Mtwtila  ntokiou ;  ammtAj,  thoM  «f 
Un.  1816,  18»,  uid  1825-6.  They  may  b* 
liteawt  to  lh«  pk(M  ukd  paMdMca  which  Smmc^ 
dwobtodthi  MMfa,  ud  ntura  naitly  with  m  bm^ 


iciwei,  — dthtartof  p 

Wf«  UH^ht  M  to  ftTWt  or  mhigale  U 

■»j  hop*  Ikat  a  hmm  kliK«l«  wqu 

the  priaciplea  of  tnde,  will  tMch  umilar  power  of 

pmcntioB  in  respea  of  the  latter. 

In  Mldition  to  the  geaertl  principlei  which  govern 
the  comimraial  CTcle,  there  are  minor  caiuet  of 
flnctaatiooa  in  wannhcturing  employmenu.  Soon 
at  thcea  are  local,  othera  genenl ;  without  entering 
into  elabonte  or  mionte  inquiries,  these  may  b« 
|nnci|»llj  ciawrd  nnder  the  following  beads; 
1.  Foraiga  iiTaliy,  legulatigos,  and  prohibition!; 
S.  Changes  of  fashion  or  of  place ;  3.  InprOTO- 
BMats  in  n&achinen« 

The  eiect  o(  fanign  imtiat  and  ragnlatioos  is 
freqaeatlj  injnrioua,  and  a  source  of  fluctuation  in 
nanafacMriag  smployntent.  Of  this  we  had  an 
aaample  in  the  Amciican  tariff,  which  was  severely 
fait  by  the  workmen  of  Kiddeminster,  Wolver- 
hampton, and  other  placca.  The  pertinacity  with 
which  the  French  adhere  to  the  restrictions  of  th* 
— cantiU  systoin,  it  not  only  a  souna  of  Snctuir 


pena&nraA  ■"jury  «m  tiM  woifctia  «f  tMth  «nHlriii» 
bjr  leMema^  the  dewawl  (ottKf/kifjmtat. 

l%e  altemtioM  of  ctnplojFineBt  froM  aft— jc  ^ 
JUtim,  are  of  «wh  «OMtnit  oeoMwuw,  lint  it  n 
kwdl;  neeesMtry  is  pwticulwtse  Aaa  by  iiiiiiiyhii 
Aboot  ■eiiiiwtj  yean  ago  k  m  the  fiMUanof  «■ 
naiki  toirear  wigs;  in  1765  auwy  ywoi  beg— 
t»  wev  their  owb  hair,  whkk  oocaaaasd  gmC  4i»* 
tfCM  BBioB^  the  pesvke-anken,  far  miit  of  OMytoij- 
MGDt;  they  petitioned  Ae  ktn^  Ar  vAat,  apat 
which  oceanoB  »a«y  «f  tktm  who  atlMAed,  gwa 
nch  oflKDoe  ^  jaon—iiteacy  ia  weariBg  tbair  mm 
hair,  that  they  had  it  out  «ff  by  the  fxvwi,  Hw 
pncAioe  of  ii«umk  <lne-h«eUea  and  metal  battou, 
hai  aimovt  entirely  dttappeared.  la  « 
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It  bft  likiBf  a  Boithtriy  dsnetiam,  tad  tekiag  rogt 

and  MacchiS<M>  In  looie  inrtaaoii 
liasrtt  bMn  fK^ffwi  brtlifi  oondaAtaf 
the  woifaMB  in  refbthif  a  radnction  of  wagM^  or 
apporing  tha  wtffodnrtion  of  aoiat  kind  of  inpoafai 
mmMnmj  or  ptocaw ;  to  that,  pending  tha  di^ 
puta,  ■notWr  qM  hat  in  giaat  nettaia  tappUtl 
thrir  pitca  in  iIm  wttririrti  Any  wnmatimtblo  oon^ 
fainttiott  for  iha  parpota,  or  riolenca  otad  tgtiatt 
tha  piupatj  of  thair  ompkyeity  it  almott  tnia  la 
ht  injariaut  to  tha  fvoriunen. 

/MfN-oatMtnIt  m  nmckiuefy  hava  tha  aflbct  of 
diminiahiag  tha  demand  for  manual  labour,  bj 
doing  the  tame  work  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  bj 
hand.  Thit  diminntion  of  employment  it,  however, 
f€meraJlf  of  a  temporary  nature,  at  expcrienoe 
thowA,  that  fiom  the  cheaper  ratet  at  which  the  pio» 
dnct  can  be  thnt  afibrded,  itt  ute  it  more  widely 
extended ;  and  that  the  workmen  are  again  brought 
into  work,  though  perhaps  their  employment  may 
be  different  from  what  it  wat  before.  It  it  chiaiy 
by  tuccettive  improrcmentt  in  machinery,  great 
capital,  and  many  facilitiet  for  tlie  conveyance  of 
goodt,  that  our  merchantt  are  enabled  to  keep  up  a 
aaecettfnl  competition  with  foreignert  in  our  ttapb 
manufactaret. 

That  the  application  of  machinery  hat  not  le^ 
ttned  tha  uj^r§gaU  amount  of  employment  ia 
•ociety  may  be  satisfactorily  established  by  the  pro- 
giatf  of  our  manufacturing  population.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  trade  and  manaiactuttib 


^^nicAi  BOOirojiT. 

109- 

"  -^..ftffioa  ^  ^^^^  employed  in  ag^riculture,  if 

ii  P'^^^'l^M  IB  t^"*  conntry  than  in  any  other 

rj^^fl^    Jn  Italj  the  proportion  of  agri- 

^^aH^ta  Boii-ignculturists  is  as  one  hundred  to 

*'\^  .  1^  France,  as  one  hundred  to  fifty ;  in 

*"'^'^^  one  hundred  to  two  hundred.*     But 

WjJI^'^^pjgj^able  fact  as  respects  this  country  is 

^!Sat^  that  has  taken  place  in  the  employment 

^^g  neopls  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 

•\"        Jn  1801  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 

fljL  tnd  manufactures  in  England,  as  compared 

Mblfcoi*  occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits,  was  as 

.   ^tre;  in  1821   it  had  increased  to  eight  to 

-^.  PI  1830  to  two   to  one.f     In  Scotland  the 

^ggge  hw  been  still  greater,  having  risen  from  five 

l0'0siD  1801,  to  nine  to  five  in  1821,  and  is  now 

l^i^frd  at  nearly  two  to  one,  as  in  England.    Dur* 

^  the  whole  period  of  thirty  years,  the  general 

li0polation  of  the  country  has  increased  nearly  fifty- 

0g0  per  cent. ;  which  exceeds  the  proportionate  in- 

Hdlie  in  the  agricultural  districts,  but  is  less  than 

1^  proportionate  increase  in  the  manufocturing  dis- 

nJets.     In  four  rural  districts  the  increase  of  popu- 

IHioD,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  has  been  only 

lyrty  per  cent. ;  in  London  fifty-eight  per  cent. ; 

^  ten  large  manufacturing  towns  eighty  per  cent. ; 

^  in  three  of  the  largest  manufacturing  towns  no 

1^  than  one  hundred  per  cent.,  or  exactly  double. 

9  JEeMMiiy  of  Madiimery  tmd  Mantifaeturu,  p.  5. 

f  Jttp^rt  on   MoHufacturert*  Emflajftrntnt,   FttL  F^.  590l» 
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b  1774  Urn  pmiA  of  Muiciietter  it  crtinuited  ta 
htre  oOBlaiBcd  41  fi&^  inhabitanlt— «  nmnber'wfaidi 
wai  mora  than  qvadnipled  in  the  tabtequeot^fifly* 
ieren  jetra*  The  population  of  Preston  it  taid, 
in  1780»*  not  to  have  exceeded  6000,  whereat  it 
amoonU  at  preteat  to  33,1 12.  In  1780  the  city  of 
Glasgow  contained  onlj  42,832  inhabitantt;  in  1831 
it  contained  202,426.  The  growth  of  Paisley,  in* 
clustfe  of  the  ahbey  parish,  has  been  in  a  similar 
ratio  daring  the  last  half-centnry. 

From  these  statements  two  important  facts  may 
be  dednoed ;  /rsf ,  that  within  the  last  thirty  years 
trade  and  manufactures,  in  place  of  agriculture, 
have  become  the  predominating  occupation  of  the 
people  ;  ueomdlff^  that  as  the  manufacturing  popu* 
lation  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
sgricultund,  or  even  the  general  population  of  the 
country,  it  shows  that  the  application  of  machinery 
to  manufactures  has  not  had  the  effect  of  lessening 
the  aggregate  amount  of  employment  of  the  working 
classes.     The  latter  fact  will  be  made  more  evident 
by  recapitulating  the  rapid  progress  of  population 
in  those  towns  where  machinery  has  been  most  ex- 
Unstvely  introduced.     The  first  three  towns,  as  is 
well  known,  are  the  great  emporiums  of  the  cotton 
manvfactnre ;  Birmingham  of  hardware ;  Leeds  of 
woollen  and  linen ;  Nottingham  of  stockings. 


*  ifcCaBosVs  JKffi—ary  «f  Cmmmn,  p.  iit. 
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ManobMtar 
Binuiiighani 


NoOii^baB  |t8,8i 


15,B74 
100,749 
36,T« 
95.T53 
eafiM 
34.tS3 


161,635 
147.043 
47,003 
106.711 
63,796 
40,413 


47    M7,83t 

38    V»^6 

"      37,466 

14*.t51 

1(3,393 


S0,6i 


Although  it  is  clear,  from  this  decennary  Btatemeni 
of  the  prioress  of  popuUUon,  that  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  employment  hai  increased  with  the  m- 
create  of  machiaery,  yet  it  would  be  Bacrificing  the 
truth,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  principle,  to  allege 
that  a  specific  class  of  workmen  on  the  Kist  substitn- 
tition  of  a  machine  for  their  manual  labour  does  not 
introduction. 
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■  to  ba  klxorbed  in  Mme  other  occupatioil 
■M  gnMlj  different  from  (hat  in  wbicli  he  wai  orl> 
pmUftnfiojtd;  but  the  tqIdc  of  hii  labour  will 
W  <lcpntuaicd  :  lie  will  not  receive  the  tiuiie  if*fet 
ha  Rcennl  in  the  euiployment  from  which  he  hai 
Wen  FJccUil  bjr  the  »ubitiluttoo  of  machinery. 

SofiM  bnutche*  of  iwluBlry,  within  the  last  thirty 
yean,  hen  been  wholly,  otfaen  partially,  raperaedcd 
itf  th«  ap^ication  of  machinery  ;  a*  IhoMt  of  shear- 
BX-i'  i'r,  l!i,-  vi^..]\.  11,  -Hid  of  fian-iircMi-n  in  tlm  linen 
■M«fcet«n.  TW  adradnetion  of  the  powaf>>loaw 
h  a  urikinf  wammfle  ti  loaa  at  enplojBMnt  fiMl 
I— chanical  iDrcnlwa.  ETcry  power-loom  ctn  d« 
U  laaat  m  maA  wmk.  m  three  hand-loomi  -.  and  it 
•ppean  tbat  the  nwiber  of  the  btler  in  1830  wen 
ftboattheMneHial830,nanieIy,24,000;*  wberew 
thefonMr.wUdin  1820  amonnted  to  about  U,000, 
kail  JBCTaMBd  to  above  £5,000,  >howiDg  an  mcreaw 
is  the  aMOoat  of  work  done  by  power-looms  eqnat 
to  tl»  work  aflbtdwl  by  123,000  hand-iooma.  Hi> 
Ikerto  the  aae  of  the  power-loom  hai  been  conGnad 
chiefly  lo  the  cotton  nuiDufactnre ;  ahould  it  ever  be 
kmaA  practicable  to  tnake  nae  of  it  eateniivaly  ia 
the  Uaico  of  woollen  and  ailk,  it  ii  probable  id 
•floeta  woald  not  be  leaa  important. 

While  the  ue  of  the  power-loom  kai  been  extend- 
ing, it  ia  alawat  unneceuary  to  obierve  that  tha 
wagea  aad  ^ployneat  of  tin  hand-loom  wraven 
have  been  flactuating.  it  b  better  lo  concede  thM 
H«ch  than,  aa  haa  been  nanal,  lo  diafuiea  tht 
•  rarftaMMvy  P^n-,  Na.  SW.    Mmm.  !»•. 


S6S  rouncAL  wemmur, 

qnettioa,  and  snSer  ernnieona  notiDDB  to  be  prop*^ 
gated  of  the  tendency  of  mechanicat  improvements; 
Hie  direct  tendency  of  than  it  In  anbatitnte  ckat^ 
for  dmr  labour;  and  by  it  being  known  that  thU  is  not 
a  temporary  but  permanent  change,  the  woikman  ia 
apprized  of  hu  altered  ctrcumBtanco  and  the  best 
means  of  providing  againat  tbem.  In  pnnuing  thu 
course  the  eril  ii  not  aggravated,  since  the  policy  of 
giving  full  scope  to  the  application  of  machinery  b  no 
longer  contested.  Master  and  woHunau  are  alike 
entitled  to  freedom,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
principle  the  interests  of  society  are  beat  consulted. 
If  commodities  can  be  produced  cheaper  by  ma- 
cUnery  than  manual  labour,  the  plainest  under- 
standing revolts  at  the  idea  of  compelling  the  whole 
L)  l/ui/  dear  mutely  that  a  stugle  claaa  of 
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%mtbmtimmm  i«plnjninnt;  farftiamAotn 
» iHfi  tmfifbd  iovtttad  ni  WMhimiffy,  nook 

•dsabb  loM  by  its  ttandiDg  idle :  m  loit  of  pioCtM 
Ike  cqpifed  ee  iafeeted,  and  a  loss  by  tbe  damga 

womld  tmlaia  by  being  inactive.  In 
Ui  interest  consists  in  keeping  it  Ja 
and  Ibis  be  can  only  do  by  regvlal» 
inf  ils  ptodnctife  power  agreeably  wilb  tbe  averagt 
denuuMi  of  a  long  series  of  years  rather  than,  n 
parfiCTihrteneon*  The  third  is  an  advantage  I  baim 
aot  before  eeea  noticed;  it  consists  in  the  change  tba 
mtrodoctioQ  of  Machinery  must  ultimately  effect  in 
tbe  relative  proportions  or  composition  of  society: 
the  working  clasies  are  usually  considered  the  least 
favourably  situated  lor  the  enjoyment  of  independ- 
ence and  happiness :  if  so,  the  aggregate  happiuesa 
of  conununities  must  be  augmented,  since  the  effect 
of  machinery  is  finally  to  lessen  tlie  proportion  of 
individuals  dependent  on  labour  for  support. 

The  general  conclusions  from  the  inquiries  of  this 
chapter  are  that  all  employments,  whether  agricul- 
tural or  manufacturing,  are  liable  to  ffuctuation,  and 
that»  therefore,  it  is  expedient  to  make  provisioa 
Cor  such  alternations  of  prosperity  and  adversity. 

Empbyments  in  agriculture  appear  less  subject  to 
vidssttude  than  iu  nianufucturcn ;  in  the  former  they 
are  periodic,  arising  chieHy  from  changes  of  the  seasons 
and  the  different  demands  for  labour  in  winter  and 
summer.  As  these  variations  are  of  annual  occur* 
lance,  the  evils  resulting  from  them  would  be  averted 
by  any  arrangement  between  the  labourer  and  CA* 


yioyw  wtiA  proridod  flw  the  ■wjntwrnxM  at  tfa» 
Ibmer  thronghout  the  year.  The  practice  of  kirmg 
toe  a  tweWemonth  ii  an  airaBgnwnt  ttf  this  natoia^ 
ud  wai  fiinnnl  J  the  general  mage  in  hmfaandry. 

The  canMs  which  influence  i 
lifoyments  are  more  mioot  and 
pending  not  only  on  the  Kas4»  of  the  year,  «• 
flnctnations  of  fashion,  and  fertility  of  mechanical 
mventlonB,  bat  aloo  on  the  ctimnlu  of  high  and 
low  prices  on  the  production  of  commoditieB. 
Some  of  the  former  camea  cannot  be  tnbjectad  to 
calculation;  but  the  latter,  tbongfa  not  (etninin|> 
aannaliy,  or  at  any  fixed  intemds,  yet  return  with  M 
nnck  certainty  and  alnKMt  regulanty  as  to  be  entitled 
to  be  considered  periodic.  It  is  for  fluctnationa  of 
this  descHpLion,  at  least,  that  the  workman  ought  to 


fnr  Ite  fMwlity  of  aMBUad.  Theie  eonld  te  «• 
oteadsy  hmmmtf  to  iIm  tstend  Bcnban  of  • 
fn%  leamiiif  diAraii  tadeo ;  io  that  tkejBif 
Ml  ho  oil  o«i  of  vofk  togothflr. 

To  pjOtMo  far  diaagat  mi  ompjoywit  oectiionod 
oy  ptnodio  owraolioBo  of  pfoqwnty  and  depraHMMi 
two  ■■nirthoi  WKf  bo  oftwd,  Fint,  tho  voriuuBp 
bf  oatviBf  o«l  of  hii  high  wagoa  doring  yean  of  bf«k 
daBMUidfBrhhoor»Bightfaiy  by  afimd  for  a  periodof 
ifiyiatiOB  of  tiado ;  or,  taooodly,  ho  might  ooter  into 
aaafiotwual  with  hit  Maitor  to  Mrre  at  an  averago 
ma  of  wagaa  far  aach  a  term  of  yoan  as  wooU 
ombiaeB  tho  ordinary  oommercial  cycle  of  deprettion 
and  protperky.  Varknu  other  expedients  might  bo 
iaggfst<iH  ;  bot  it  appears  superfluous,  as  they  mast 
heottiier  genordly  obvioos,  or  are  already  partly  acted 
upon.  Tho  object  aonght  is  to  make  the  good  years 
cofcr  the  Aatf  ones,  and  vice  vend.  That  this  is 
partly  possible  tliere  does  not  appear  any  doubt; 
since  it  appears,  from  the  inquiries  made  into  tha 
rslo  of  wages  in  the  principal  trades  and  mano* 
betnres  (see  Appendix),  that  the  earnings  of  work- 
man are  snflicient,  on  an  aTerage  of  years  (if  tho 
earnings  eonkl  by  any  means  be  spread  over  tho 
whole  period),  to  maintain  their  families  in  comfort 
and  independence. 

In  some  of  the  trades  of  London  (particularly  tho 
taiiofs)  all  the  journeymen  are  in  orgnnixed  cluho 
far  mntnal  support  during  want  of  work ;  and  out 
of  tha  general  fund,  to  which  they  all  contriboto 
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.     ^  ^eb  liuui  out  of  employment  has  t 

'^    «eeklf  alloweBce.     Such  a  society  is, 

^..!!^  y^f  benefieial,  especially  in  a  trade 


.  ^aad  for  labour  is  much  greater  at  one 
^^  id^  T^  ^''^  another.  It  has  one  draw* 
P^^  geirstiDff  as  a  combination  to  regulate  and 
^"^  1,1^;  and  so  far  has  this  been  successful, 
^y^  ledaction  in  the  wages  of  tailors  appears  to 
tsksB  ph^<^  wsice,  1815,  notwithstanding  the 
10  prices  of  almost  every  article  of  life.  As 
i.  class  of  journeymen  employed  entirely  on 
"^^jgg  of  home  consumption ,  this  may  not  be  es- 
id  a  disadvantage;  but  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
emnbination  existed  among  workmen  manu- 
Zptaring  articles  of  export  which  had  to  compete 
^pjlltbe  fabrics  of  other  countries,  such  a  system 
^j^  be  ruinous  both  to  masters  and  men. 

]hs  journeymen  brushmakers,  amounting  to  not 
pQie  than  one  thousand  in  number  throughout  the 
kvgdom,  support  a  union  for  mutual  aid  in  scarcity 
^  employment.  The  carpet-manufacturers,  and 
^iher  trades,  are  united  for  a  similar  purpose.  Few 
.  jftbese,  however,  have  any  fund  beforehand,  but 
j^w  the  support  from  increased  contribuUons  by 
^  men  who  remain  at  work. 

Some  workmen  of  superior  character  make  a  pro- 
^||db  for  periods  of  temporary  stagnation  of  trade, 
^  necumulating  a  small  fund  in  a  savings-bank ; 
Mt^  great  majority  have  no  resource  when  out  of 
but  to  live  much  worse,  to  exhaust  their  credit. 


••  dM  pnl^  when  Ihair  apiril  it  brolwi  and  in* 
It  fcaUag  lost 

ifiicliimrs  iMort  to  two  esptdumii 
of  a  tory  difcwt  charTtfar  for  ineotipg  maponry 
Hfotki—  of  tmio.  In  the  one  caie,  on  ttie  d^ 
■humI  for  fMde  beeonung.tlacky  the  qnnntity  mado 
itdhniaUMd;  a  Iom  amoant  of  work  being  giran 
ont  and  the  woihinen  paid  (by  the  piece)  nearly  ae 
awch  as  beibro.  Hating*  however,  bat  three  or 
fear  days  work  per  week  they  are  obliged  either  .to 
econowiae  their  espenaee  or  resort  for  support  daring 
the  other  days  to  whaterer  fund  their  forethought 
may  have  provided ;  thereby,  the  quaatity  of  goods 
made  being  reduced  nearly  to  the  real  demand,  no 
glut  U  formed  in  the  market,  and  on  the  revival  of 
trade  the  men  again  resume  full  work  without  great 
loss.  This  is  the  case  with  several  trades  having  a 
fund  to  fall  back  upon,  and  is  beneficial  to  all 
parties. 

In  the  other  case,  where  there  is  no  fund  or  pro* 
vision  for  support  during  temporary  stagnations  of 
demand,  the  reduction  takes  place  by  lowering  (Ae 
isi^et  of  workmen  on  the  same  amount  of  work 
done ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  they  en- 
deavoor  to  make  up  the  difference  by  lengthening 
the  hoars  of  labour  and  redoubling  their  exertions  : 
hereby,  at  the  time  when  the  actual  demand  for  their 
manu&ictare  is  the  least,  raising  the  supply  to  the 
highest  point.  By  this  means  a  great  accumulation 
of  the  goods  made  take  place ;  and  even  when  an 


Jocraued  demand  agam  ( 
time  to  work  off  tbe  atores  m  ths  handa  of  capital* 
iits,  which  have  been  supplied  at  a  late  of  wagu 
niaonriy  low  to  the  working  damtm.  In  many 
BnpoTtant  tiadet  this  la  more  or  leM  tha  caae ;  ithM 
been  exemidified  in  the  iron  trade  at  Wolrahamp* 
tm  and  elKvhere :  and  a  very  intelligeDt  maatet^ 
nannfactiirer  of  Hancberter  iiifi)nned  a  pirliaaiim 
t«ry  committee  that  in  the  cotton  trade  "  die  wank 
yean  are  almost  always  accotnpaiiied  by  the  greatest 
qnaotity  of  work  done." 

I  ikall  conclude  with  remarking  that  the  sub^act 
af  this  ch^>ter  has  not  befiwe  been  brought  Bpeew 
Itcaliy  under  public  notice ;  but  in  the  existing  stale 
of  society  it  is  of  vast  importance,  well  meriting  tha 
attention  of  both  statesmen  and  economical  writers. 


CHAP.  X. 

Tnriovs  or  trades. 

Ckmm  of  tkt  ledtrioug  oooliBd«rated  uthm  tu  uk  incT<m 
of  Proit  or  Wnfw  Origin  and  DownfU  of  tlie  Tndinf 
GvOdt  aid  Tnit&nMm  Rrit  noCioe  of  Combinrtioog  of 
Workam^Nittaol  AMOoiotioa  fer  tlM  PkotoedoB  of  Libov 
— PiiMi|ilM  wd  Conoriltwnof  Tndoo'  Umiono— How  ,te 
CImjt  «•  rlilbiiftli  Ft^tIm  of  Coabimtioni  hurtful  lo 
Opwrtifoo  Bftor  Wagoo  ahould  be  high  thaa  Profits^ 
CoaipmliTO  Troorwont  of  Factory  Childr«n  now  and  Thirtjr 
Ytara  ago  Proof  that  Wagea  are  not  alwaja  regulated  hy 
Profit,  and  that  InduaCry  aometimea  needs  legialatire  Pio- 
lectioo— Foreign  Trade  not  injured  by  Uniooa  but  Com- 
petitian  of  Maouiictnrara— Effect  of  extreme  Low  Pziceo  on 
Maaten  and  Workmen. 

SiviLARiTT  of  pursuit  ofTere  so  many  motives  to 
•ssociation  it  mmy  be  safely  assumed,  that  the  unions 
of  trades  are  hardly  less  ancient  than  the  origin  of  the 
trades  themselves.  The  builder  of  a  hut  or  canoe 
would  naturally  seek  the  society  of  other  builders, 
cither  for  help  or  improvement.  Inducements  of  a  like 
kind  have  consolidated  into  castes  other  classes  of 

• 

society — the  learned  for  the  advancement  of  science ; 
merchants  for  the  promotion  of  commerce,  and 
the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  orders  for  the  pursuits 
of  pleasure  and  ambition.  So  constant  and  univer- 
sal has  been  the  operation  of  this  principle  that  I 
can  hardly  find  a  single  division  of  labour  which  is 
fioi  associated;  the  shipowners,  coalowners,  West 
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India  planters,  bakers,  brewers,  gas-light  companies, 
and  booksellers ;  as  well  as  the  woollen-mana- 
facturers,  coopers,  cotton-spinners,  coachmakers, 
brushmakers,  tailors,  and  printers,  are  all  in  direct 
or  tacit  combination,  the  object  of  which  is  their 
separate  conservation  and  advantage.  Anciently 
the  trades  united  for  personal  security  as  well  as 
improvement  in  their  respective  crafts ;  these  purposes 
have  been  superseded  by  the  progress  of  industry, 
science,  police,  and  government,  and  the  great  ends 
now  sought  to  be  attained  by  mercantile  and  opera- 
tive unions  are  the  maintenance  by  the  former  of  a 
high  rate  of  profit,  of  the  latter  a  high  rate  of 
wages. 

It  cannot  be  uninteresting  shortly  to  advert  to  the 
progpress  of  Trades*  Unions  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  few  observations  on  the  principles  on  which 
they  have  been  established.  The  only  portion  of 
the  industrious  classes  which  has  not  resolved  into 
associations  of  this  nature  are  those  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  which  may  be  ascribed  to  their 
scattered  location,  and  not  enjoying  the  same  facili- 
ties as  those  employed  in  manufactuies  for  acquir- 
ing information. 

The  most  ancient  examples  of  the  unions  of  work* 
men  are  the  trading  guilds  or  fraternities,  remains  of 
which  still  subsist  in  many  of  the  principal  towns  of 
England,  and  on  the  continent.  Traces  of  these 
■ocietiet  may  be  found  under  the  Roman  emperors; 
•nd  during  the  times  of  the  Ang^o-Sazons,  when 
liiey  fonned  a  sqparate  and  fttvoored  porikm  of  the 


vsiom.OKTaADn.*  S7I: 


twdwm%  gnuits  and  inuMk* 
Bkhk  CMAiMtioMy  in  tiM  modeni  MMe,  of  work- 

Iboir  anployoio,  coold  liare  no  pboo 
;  onch  conitiUited  adistinelia^ 
coipuiolinn  of  alt  thooe  ongoged  in  the  tame  nyttaiy 
or  uwn|iation ;  A&jw&e  goreroed  bj  bj-lawty wUoii 
ligobled  iIm  lalnnf  of  appionticet,  the  adrnknon  of 
no«:meariMiib  fhe.prieta  of  their  manufiictiuea,  &o. : 
in  ibotC»  tkoj  perfonnod  all  thoae  f unetioot  in  oom* 
iMMiy  fhni  am  now  performed  eeparaldy  by  maitem 
and  jo«mojmen»  and  the  only  oombination  that  as- 
iilad  waa  tiMift  finmod  by  the  union  of  both  againal 
the  eommnnity.  The  monopoly  thot  ettabliihed 
againit  the  public  wai  the  cause  of  their  downfall 
and  at  an  evly  period  made  them  an  object  of  legts- 
latire  enactment  In  the  1st  sUt.  9  Edw.  III.,  it  ia 
declared  that  the  fkaachises  of  guilds  are  **  preju- 
dicial to  the  king,  prelates,  and  great  men,  and  op* 
pinmire  to  the  eommons."  By  the  gradual  abridg- 
ment of  their  privileges,  they  lost  their  municipal 
gotenunent ;  stranger  workmen  were  introduced  into 
dM  tradea»  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  maaters  and  wardens ;  and,  finally,  the  fratemi* 
ties  leiolved  into  the  two  great  end  independent 
divisiona  of  masters  and  journeymen — the  former 
finding  the  capital,  the  latter  the  labour  for  their  co* 
operathre  industry.  From  this  transition  may  be 
daimd  the  firat  origin  of  trade  nnkms,  for  the  an* 
prsis  pnrpoaa  of  keeping  up  the  rate  of  wagea,  the 
opanlifaa  forming  a  distinct  dass,  with  iniersila 
naeaainnnll  V  nunnaad  to  thnea  of  their  eesnlnnfem^  ^^ 
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against  whom  they  are  frequendy  compelled  to  act 
in  concert,  to  prevent  their  social  degradation. 

The  decline  of  the  guilds,  it  is  evident,  like  that 
of  most  other  oppressions,  resulted  bom  an  endea* 
▼our  to  exercise  a  power  incompatible  with  the 
general  welfare.  Their  object  was  to  promote  the 
interests  of  their  own  monopolies,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  interests  of  the  community.  This  was  con* 
spicuous  in  the  selfish  and  contracted  policy  with 
which  they  opposed  the  admission  of  apprentices, 
against  which  several  statutes,  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,  were  specially  directed.  Tlie 
admitted  mechanics,  however,  were  not  wholly  satis- 
fied with  their  masters;  for,  by  an  act  passed  in  1465, 
the  truck  system  was  made  illegal :  and  in  1482  the 
fullers  and  thickeners  of  hats,  bonnets,  and  caps, 
were  gratified  with  the  laying  aside,  for  two  jrears, 
of  a  piece  of  machinery  which  abbreviaied  their 
work.  The  Shrewsbury  case  (8  £liz.  c.  7,  and 
14  Elix.  c.  12)  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  mis* 
taken  course  of  the  chartered  societies  against  the 
freedom  of  industry,  as  quoted  by  the  author  of  tfie 
valuable  work  on  the  Combmatumi  of  Trades.  The 
mechanics  connected  with  the  mystery  of  drapers, 
incorporated  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  complain 
that  artificers,  neither  belonging  to  their  company 
nor  brought  up  to  their  trade,  *'  have,  of  late,  with 
great  disorder,  upon  a  mere  covetous  desire  and 
mind,  intromitted  with  and  occupied  the  said  trade, 
having  no  knowledge,  skill,  or  experience  of  the 
iune;  apid  do  bay,  commonly  and  <UAy»  such  Welsh 
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dodM  Ml  iaiittds  ts  is  defectiTe,  lad  not  tnSf 
made,  to  the  impeachment  lad  hiodrance  of  000 
people  of  the  art  or  ideiioe  of  theermen  or  firbeit» 
within  the  nid  town ;  whereby,  as  well  they  as  their 
poorwWes  and  funilies,  are  wholly  maiatained."  The 
legiilatere  listened  to  this  representation,  and  ex« 
pelled  the  rival  artinns.  Six  years  after  die  act 
was  r^ealed,  with  an  avowal,  that  **  it  is  nowlBcstf 
to  be  the  very  greatest  canse  of  the  iw^pov9ri$kbig 
and  vMlmy  of  the  poor  artificers  and  otheis»  at 
vjkse  imii  tkn  $aii  act  woiprocure^^  for  that  them 
be  now  sithence  the  passing  of  the  said  act  mndi 
fewer  persons  to  set  them  to  work  than  before*** 
This  is  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  tendency  of 
that  sort  of  legblation  which  some  persons  woald 
have  tried  four  centuries  later ;  the  complaint  of  the 
Derby  dressers  was  precisely  that  made  against  mm* 
chinery  and  knobsticks  in  1831-2,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  a  repetition  of  the  policy  of  the  former 
period  would  produce  similar  results,  involving  the 
destruction  of  industry,  and  sacrifiee  of  all  parties. 

The  history  of  our  chief  manufacturing  towns  shows 
how  essential  freedom  is  to  the  successful  pursuit  of 
industry.  The  great  seats  of  our  manufactures  are 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Leeds ;  to 
these  places  the  most  expert  operatives  and  enter  t 
prising  tradesmen  resorted,  to  escape  the  arbitrary 
jurisdiction  of  incorporate  guilds,  and  the  no  kse 
vexatious  statutes  dictated  by  religious  intolerances 
aed  these  unprivileged  and  olMcure  handets,  en* 
ached  by  their  presence,  speedily  left  bddnd  the 
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ancient  cities  and  borooglui,  with  all  their  imma* 
nities. 

The  trading  guilds  were  doubdeas  useful  in  their 
origin,  and  only  at  a  subsequent  period  became  hurt- 
ful to  the  public  interests.  Their  institution  tended 
to  foster  and  advance  the  manufacturing'arts,  which^ 
without  the  co-operation  of  capital  and  skill  they 
aflfordedy  might  have  perished  in  infancy,  or  made  a 
dow  and  almost  imperceptible  progress.  In  this 
respect  they  may  be  considered  the  germ  of  our  com* 
mercial  wealth  and  prosperity.  But  though  valuable 
as  the  nursery  of  national  industry,  they  became  an 
obstacle  to  its  development  after  it  had  taken  root; 
their  exclusive  privileges  impeded  its  gro¥rth,  through 
the  power  they  aflPorded  to  puni^  intruders,  to  sup* 
press  competition,  and  keep  the  practice  of  their 
mysteries  within  the  narrow  paling  of  their  own  cor* 
porate  interests. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  constitution  of  the 
guilds  may  be  deemed  advantageous.  One  of  the 
most  desirable  ends  to  attain  in  the  condition  of  the 
industrious  is,  that  they  should  be  secured  from  want 
and  dependence.  Now,  this  appears  to  have  been 
tolerably  well  attained  in  the  economy  of  the  ancient 
associations,  each  society  being  a  brotherhood,  the 
members  of  which  had  mutual  claims  for  support  in 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  life  :  hence  the  purposes  of  a 
benefit  society  were  answered,  and  the  necessity  for 
a  poor-rate  superseded.  Mutual  assurance  against 
want  was  further  guaranteed  by  the  power  of  the 
fraternities  to  limit  their  number,  bj  which  any 


vnovs  €v  nuint.  S7tf 

tMi«KylD«  fadoadttiey  of  workpeople  that  miglit 
depnciele  the  value  of  their  indoetry,  was  checked* 
Tlje  ii  one  of  the  object!  toogfat  to  be  attained  bj 
trade  nioBS,  to  tiM  institatioiis  of  which  I  ihall  nov 
advert* 

The  that  wMioe  of  combinationa  of  workmen  ia  in 
the  year  1548;  the  9dic  3dEdwafd  VLc.  15  of  that 
year  pfeflMeea  that  *'  artificeny  handicraftMnen,  and 
lahonreny  hafe  made  confederacies  and  promises^ 
and  have  awom  mntoal  oaths,  not  only  that  they 
dmnid  not  meddle  with  one  another's  work,  and  per* 
CBrm  and  finish  that  another  hath  began,  but  also  to 
cottstilBte  and  appoint  how  much  work  they  ikaii 
doinm  day,  and  wkai  hours  and  timei  they  shall 
work,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm, 
and  to  the  great  hart  and  impoverishment  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects."  In  this  is  no  allusion  to  wagea, 
but  as  the  anions  had  been  entered  into  to  fix  the 
qaantity  of  work  and  regulate  the  hours  of  working, 
the  objects  were  of  an  analogous  nature,  and  direct* 
ed  to  the  control  of  the  market  of  labour.  Sub* 
seqnently,  acts  were  passed  expressly  to  restrain 
combinations  for  raising  wages ;  the  frequent  occar^ 
rence  of  statutes  of  this  nature  only  serve  to  show 
their  futility:  for  combinations  multiplied,  and  union 
and  secrecy  were  forced  upon  them,  by  their  illegal 
character.  In  1824  the  entire  system  was  abandon- 
ed by  the  legisUiture ;  it  was  discovered  that  hiws  to 
prevent  the  combinations  of  workmen,  and  not  their 
easpbyers,  were  partial  and  unjust ;  that,  if  sorress 
Ad,  they  could  only  tend  to  depress  one  daai  of  the 

t2 
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community,  at  the  expense  of  another ;  but  what  was 
much  more  important,  it  was  ascertained,  that  all 
such  efforts,  whether  politic  or  not,  were  abortive ; 
since  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  open  or  covert  union  of  workmen. 

The  act  of  1824  (5  George  IV.  c.  96)  repeals  all 
laws,  previously  made,  against  combinations  of  work- 
men, to  advance  or  fix  the  rate  of  wages,  to  alter  the 
hours  of  working,  to  decrease  the  quantity  of  work, 
to  induce  others  to  quit,  or  to  return  to  work,  &c., 
provided  no  violence  is  used.  In  the  following  year 
this  act  was  amended,  in  conformity  with  its  funda- 
mental principle,  of  leaving  workmen  individually 
and  collectively  free  in  the  disposal  of  their  labour. 
With  this  view  provision  was  made  for  protecting 
workmen,  who  did  not  choose  to  be  members  of  any 
association,  by  which  they  were  enabled,  independent 
of  any  combination,  to  engage  their  industry  on 
whatever  terms,  or  to  whatever  master,  they  may 
choose,  in  perfect  security  against  molestation,  in- 
sult, or  personal  danger. 

From  1825  to  the  present  period,  the  law  of  com- 
bmations  has  been  left  untouched.  In  some  places 
these  societies  have  been  formed,  and  have  since  al- 
most disappeared,  as  at  Bristol ;  in  others,  as  Man- 
chester, they  have  not  only  rapidly  extended ;  but 
at  no  period,  during  the  last  seven  years,  has  the 
district  been  without  the  confusion  and  excitement 
of  turnouts,  caused  by  these  associations.  (On 
Cambinatums  of  Tradet,  p.  28.)  Hie  evidence  ta- 
ken by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Cknnmons,  in 


usiovs  or  T&ADu;  S77 

18M»  ihowt  thftt  each  Irtde  id  London  bad  at  thai 
tine  aonaoiganiiatkmy  and  the  accounU  there  gitea 
ofthemnona  of  spinnen  at  Ghigow,  Bolton,  and 
lfaBchfelfir»  aeveral  of  which  had  long  been  rich  and 
powerfiil— ^batten— of  the  LiTcrpool  shipwrighta— 
of  tailofty  and  othert»  differ  in  no  respect  from  die 
fftfirtint  now  in  esiirtenoe* 

Beiidea  the  eeparate  unions  of  trades,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  organise  a  National  Association; 
Ibr  the  protection  of  labour,  composed  of  an  aggrega> 
tion  of  trades'  unions,  and  having  for  its  sole  object, 
the  pwvention  of  a  r^dmcHam  of  MKigei.  On  the 
Mth  of  June,  1 830,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Manchester, 
of  the  various  delegates  from  branches  of  the  Gene- 
ral Trades  Association,  in  order  to  elect  oflficers ;  the 
number  of  twenty  trades  having  joined  the  union. 
No  trade  can  be  admitted  members  of  this  association, 
that  b  not  regularly  organized  and  united  in  itself. 
It  was  arranged  that  so  soon  as  the  funds  of  the  so* 
ciety  permit,  an  o£&ce  is  to  be  taken,  and  a  printing- 
press  and  types  purchased,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  newspaper,  and  other  purposes  of  the  association. 
The  contribution  of  each  member  is  limited  to  one 
penny  per  week.  Supposing,  out  of  the  millions  of 
workmen  in  the  United  Kingdom,  only  one  million 
become  subscribers  to  the  Union,  their  subscriptions, 
in  one  week,  would  amount  to  4166/.;  in  a  year, 
to  316,666/.;  and  in  five  years,  to  the  sum  of 
1,083,333/. 

These  calculations  will  remind  the  reader  of  the 
Tanous  projects  which  have  been  submitted  for  the 
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liquidation  of  the  Dational  debt;  thej  are  arithmeti- 
cal problems,  easily  solved  on  paper,  but  in  practice 
prove  wholly  illusive.  The  GeoeralTnidea  Association, 
as  might  have  been  foreseen,  has  &iled  to  realize  the 
expectations  of  its  projectors,  and  though  more  mag- 
nificent  in  its  pretensions,  is  not  likely  to  rival  in 
utility  the  subordinate  societies.  Let  us  now  attend 
to  the  specific  objects  embraced  by  the  Trade  So* 
cieties,  as  I  find  them  set  forth  in  the  publication  on 
the  Combinations  of  Trades,  and  in  the  Leeds  Jtfer^ 
cury  of  November  and  December,  1832. 

The  first  duty  of  a  trade  union  is  to  oppoae  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  and  maintain,  according  to  a  scale  fixed 
by  themselves,  a  fair  remuneration  for  labour.  Se- 
condly, the  increase  of  the  money  prices  of  labour  is 
\o  be  occasionally  attempted.  Thirdly,  the  asso- 
ciated workmen  endeavour  to  sustain  the  value  of 
their  particular  industry,  by  laying  down  strict 
regulations  respecting  the  admission  and  time  of 
servitude  of  apprentices.  The  fourth  duty  of  a  union 
is  connected  with  the  preceding,  and  consists  of  the 
prevention  of  the  employment  of  any  but  regularly 
associated  workmen.  Fifthly,  wages  are  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  projit  the  employer  may  derive  from 
improvements  in  machinery.  Lastly,  the  union  is 
^und  to  prevent  the  insidious  reducticm  of  wages, 
l^  an  extension  of  the  hours  of  labour,  or  otherwise^ 
Irithottt  a  Corresponding  increase  ol  remuneration. 

The  affairs  of  the  union  are  managed  hj  a  con<» 
mittee,  president,  and  secretaries,  supported  by  a 
common  fond,  the  produce  of  a  weekly  sabacription 


•■ociilidi  vofkflUMit  la  cum  ut  «Bplo|« 
m  eoMlrovme  aiij  of  the  nilas  of  tfai 
«odalj»  bf  •  ndvetaoD  of  wages,  or  oCherwiie,  the 
aeda  aAaplad  ior  making  him  confonn  tlierala^ 
kf  tm,  ior  Ui  voriuaea  to  demand  an  abandomettt 
tf  Ikaobaoaioaafioeeeding;  in  eaie  of  refusal  the 
mii,  liMy  are  plaeed  on  the  books  of  the 
aad  sapfWUMJ  oat  of  its  fimds,  nntil  either 
tte  laHatteijf  siptoyer  gires  way,  or  a  comproadea 

Fbom  tha  paeeeding  representation  it  is  i^ipareat 
Aat  tha  aaiaral  purposes  of  a  union  may  be  aM 
lasehad  bla  one,  mamdjf  that  of  keeping  vp  tha 
price  of  la&oar,  and  this  object  mott  be  deemed 
laodable,  so  long  as  it  is  sought  to  be  attained  by 
unobjectionable  means.  But  no  class  of  workiMft 
b  justifiable  in  tha  adoption  of  measures  for  the  ad- 
iraacemeot  of  its  interests,  which  involve  an  invasaNi 
of  the  rights  of  othen.  In  this  view  some  of  the 
objects  of  union  appear  of  questionable  utility ;  or  at 
least  it  is  not  conceivable  in  what  way  they  can  ba 
aafaroed  in  practice  without  violating  the  freedom  of 
iadastry.  For  example,  how  is  the  employment  of 
aea  aiseeia^frf  workmen  to  be  prevented  ?  Refustn^ 
eo  week  with  them,  is  as  great  a  power  of  coercion  aa 
a  anion  ought  to  exercise,  aiul  greater,  I  eppva* 
head,  than  would  be  found  legal,  provided  saeh 
tefueal  could  be  proved  a  eameerled  act  of  resiilaneeb 
Waving  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  if  they  resoit  la 
Vblence^f  they  intimidate,  or,  as  is  sometimes  tfiO 
in  the  north,  personally  maltreat  a  km§k§iU^ 
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rti  trpr^*^*^  ^  Mfined,  then  they  are 

^  '  n  iB**^"*^  pur.ishji^  by  law,  and  inde- 

-  * '  '    ,«|MM     f^*^:  f  ^'f'TT  indriidual  ousfht  to  be 

''^''     I  ir  ***'  I'rc.vrr.vjioi  disposal  of  his  labour, 

r**"^^pp*  ft.'ihf  ^*:T*i,v:i  of  any  club  or  society. 

*^^^.,»tt>iwi»5».^tt  K>r  rt^^uUuiug  wages  by  the 

*f^    ,1.  .M\tk>\tr  may  derive  from  improvements 

-*'  '  viN*  v«  it^  hardly  tenable.     Is  no  allowance  to 

^.^c  :'oi  ihe  loss  and  iotemiption  masters  sustain 

\u  .iuioduction  of  mechanical  improvements?  It 

..j^vk  Ik  4uitc  as  reasonable  to  assume  for  the  stan- 

t^d  vt'  wages,  the  master's  skill,  capital,  industry, 

.  cutei'prise.  The  principle  is  not  less  objectionable 

'.iDin  that  of  the  tithe  system,  under  which  those 

icijip  who  have  not  sown — participate  in  the  gains 

but  not  the  losses  of  industry* 

Another  proposition  is,  that  workmen  may  frame 
regulations  respecting  the  admission  and  servitude  of 
appreuticos;  this  they  may  do,  but  they  are  not  jus* 
tifiable  in  compulsorily  enforcing  them,  further  than 
by  ti:fuaung  to  work.  In  short,  the  legitimate  powers 
of  unions  are  strictly  passive ;  they  may  unite  for 
any  object  beneficial  to  themselves,  provided  they  seek 
to  attain  it  by  peaceable  means,  and  without  injury 
to  or  abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  others,  either 
masters  or  fellow-workmen.  Any  degree  of  coercion 
beyond  this — any  attempt  to  intrude  in  their  col- 
lective capacity  as  a  third  party  in  disputes  between 
employers  and  their  workpeople — to  prescribe  the 
rate  of  wages,  or  tlie  mode  of  conducting  work- 
would  form  a  species  of  foreign  intervention  wholly 


vimvs  or  taaobs.  Ml 

ineoaipitflbk  wilh  tbe  tocoeufiil  pomiit  of  tradat 
ud  — iwActuiet,  and  quite  as  miachieToui  as  the 
numiiilaes  of  corporations  or  any  oppressifo  mo* 
aopoly. 

Wishing  vdl  to  many  objects  embraced  by  the 
trade  nniona,  and  belicTing  that  like  friendly  so* 
detiee,  they  might  be  made  sabsenrient  to  salatarj 
pwpoees,  I  should  regret  to  witness  their  failure  by 
the  assumptiiMi  of  functions  neither  just  nor  usefuL 
The  iBlcil%ait  among  them,  and  they  are  not  few  ia 
Bttmber,  will  Mi  ftil  to  profit  by  the  &te  of  the 
guilds,  as  abeady  described.  The  existing  power  of 
uaioos  is  great,  but  it  would  be  speedily  abased, 
should  it  be  unwisely  penrerted  into  an  engine  of 
general  annoyance  and  oppression.  A  union  of 
masters,  aided  by  the  law  and  the  authority  of  the 
stale  would,  m  six  months,  dissolve  all  the  unions  of 
men  in  the  kingdom.  But  I  trust  there  will  be  no 
need  of  any  sodi  hostile  combination,  and  it  is  with 
a  sincere  desire  to  avert  a  catastrophe  of  this  kind, 
that  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  submit  two  or  threo 
pobts  far  the  consideration  of  the  members  of  the 
trades*  associations. 

The/rfl  is,  that  workmen  cannot,  by  any  com* 
bination,  fcice  wages  beyond  a  certain  limit,  without 
producmg  mjury  to  themselves.  If  wages  are  raised 
so  high,  that  the  gains  of  the  master  on  the  sale  of 
his  commodities  are  reduced  below  the  average  profit 
of  capital,  he  will  either  withdraw  his  money  from  so 
■npioductive  an  employment,  or  remove  his  business 
to  SttoCber  place,  where  it  can  be  carried  on  under 
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...  .  mmMCm.    In  either  case,  the 

fensilV  ^  <  -^  i*  gpne*  w>a  grasping  at  too 

I 

•    1  ^  ,*r4.\Aaniple8  which  I  could  cite,  of  detri* 

A  ;.v«t«tiv«s  from  unreasonable  or  unjust  pre- 

4ii«  numerous.  A  considerable  number  of 
were  removed  from  Nottinghamshire  to 
counties,  in  consequence  of  the  combina* 
(,{iA*  of  workmen.  In  the  fourth  Parliamentary  Report 
i^tpscting  Artisans  and  Machinery  it  is  related,  that 
one  of  the  partners  of  an  extensive  cotton  factory  at 
Glasgow,  fettered  and  annoyed  by  the  constant  inter- 
teence  of  his  workpeople,  removed  to  the  state  of  New 
York,  where  he  re-established  his  machinery ,  and  thus 
afibrded  to  a  rival  community  at  once,  a  pattern  of 
our  best  machinery,  and  an  example  of  the  best 
mode  of  using  it.  The  croppers  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  and  the  hecklers  or  flax-dresaerSy  can 
nfold  a  '*  tale  of  woe,"  on  this  very  subject.  Their 
earnings  exceeded  those  of  most  mechanics,  but  the 
frequency  o(**  strikes"  among  them,  and  the  irrega* 
larities  in  their  hours  and  times  of  working,  compelled 
masters  to  substitute  machinery  for  thor  manual 
labour.  Their  trades,  in  consequence,  were  in  great 
part  superseded.  The  manufiM^turers,  at  first,  saved 
little  or  nothing  by  the  substitution  of  machinery, 
but  it  formed  a  more  peaceable  and  unfailing  agent* 
If  I  understood  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  cor* 
rectly,  the  colliers  and  keelmen  of  the  Tjne  and 
Wear  have  been  reduced  to  greater  humiliation  than 
iKretofore,  by  the  disocmifitare  of  their  combinations 


Id  iiiM  wigei.  Bat  of  thk  hd  I  am  Mi  want 
I  AM  aol  MM,  in  this  ioftance,  whether  the  Ben  of 
the  nuMlen  wero  at  fiMik :  bat  this  Idoknofw,  that 
the  noUo  Maiqnia,  my  Lord  Dorham,  and  other 
great  coal*mine  oameriy  fnrm  a  moet  detestable  con* 
isderaey  agsnat  the  inhabitants  of  the  BMtfopoUsi 
in  the  tnppij  >f  ooals,  and  which  oonfederaej,  I 
trust,  will  be  qwedily  destroyed* 

Stetmifyf  it  appears  to  me  an  impfacticaUe  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  nnimiSy  to  fix  either  tho 
honrs  of  working,  or  the  rale  of  wages,  byonennl* 
Imn  and  invariable  acale.  They  may  haTo  a  general 
mle  or  nsege  on  these  matters,  but  it  ought  tobeonn 
with  many  exceptions. 

The  n^nral  tendency  of  wages  is  to  vary  with  the 
prices  of  commodities,  but  as  the  uniontsu  cannot 
pfospectively  fix  the  prices  of  commodities,  they  can« 
not  prospectiveiy  fix  the  price  of  their  own  laboor.  If 
they  had  power  to  enable  their  employers  to  uU  tho 
piodnce  of  their  industry  at  a  fixed  price,  they  might 
havn  some  right  to  compel  them  to  buy  it  at  a  fixed 
price.  To  attempt  to  maintain  wages  at  an  tnvariabia 
ilandard,  by  the  mandate  of  a  committee  or  aasoct- 
ntton,  b  nothing  less,  than  journeymen,  in  the  nino* 
teenth  centary,  repeating  the  follies  of  the  masters 
in  the  fMDteenth,  when  the  price  of  Ubour  was  fixed 
by  royal  proebmation,  or  act  of  parliament  The 
lejnsciee  and  futility  of  this,  has  been  repeatedly 
dmwn  in  the  foregoing  History  of  the  Middle  and 
Worfcmg  aaases. 
"^  Ihe  operathres  of  the  Lseds  Union  affiimt  that 


.,Q*  ^»  'V  **  protect  the  mpH^kt  nanulac- 

-*  ^..!iUL  the  uniuir  competition  of  the  araricioat 
.-.  :iaJ  10  secure  a  fair  remuneration  for  labour." 
.^l  tUeiu.  stick  to  this — ^let  their  association  be  di- 
rected solely  against  the  under-selling,  grinding  em- 
ployer, and  their  confederacy  will  be  viewed  with  as 
much  favour  by  many  of  the  masters,  as  it  is  by  the 
journeymen  themselves. 

The  last  point  I  beg  to  submit,  is  the  interference 
of  the  committees  of  unions,  in  dbputes  between  the 
employers  and  the  employed.  If  unions  are  not  al- 
lowed to  support  workmen  against  unfair  reducUon 
of  wages,  or  other  oppression,  the  entire  object  of 
their  associations  falls  to  the  ground.  But  the  power 
of  interference  should  be  exercised  with  great  caution 
and  forbearance.  For  strangers  to  interfere  between 
a  master  and  his  men,  is  as  delicate  an  office,  as 
for  strangers  to  interfere  in  the  disputes  of  a  married 
pair.  It  may  be  beneficial,  once  in  a  hundred  times, 
but  the  chances  are,  that  it  tends  to  widen  breaches, 
foment  quarrels,  and  interpose  obstacles  to  their 
mutual  happmess  and  prosperity. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  the  institution  of  trade 
societies  affects  the  community.  Hitherto,  I  have 
only  considered  the  relations  they  establish  between 
employers  and  the  employed.  I^eir  chief  object,  as 
before  explained,  is  the  maintenance  of  high-priced 
labour.  Society  has  seldom  an  interest  at  variance 
with  the  attainment  of  this  end.  The  contest  is  be-: 
tween  profits  and  wages ;  in  other  terms,  whether  a 
greats  or  less  sum  shall  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
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or  workoMui.  Ba jen  of  commoditiet  ut  in 
liiawBO  filiation  in  mpect  of  profits  and  wages,  u 
fltfoiais  are  in  rasped  of  rent  and  titbe.  IftliefanMr 
weraeiontmted  ftom  tithe  he  would  hare  an  additioiial 
sun  fbrthwitk  to  pay  for  rent,  to  an  exactly  eqnal 
SBonnt*  If  the  bnyer  of  an  artide  paid  nothing  Ibr 
wages  toliiewoikBMtty  he  wonld  harejostasmochad- 
ditional  to  pay  for  profit  to  the  master.  Eiceptinthe 
partievlar  case,  when  profits  are  at  a  minimum,  thai 
kf  are  so  low,  that  forUier  depression  would  force  ca- 
pital into  other  employment ;  the  rate  of  wages  has 
no  influence  on  the  prices  of  commodities.  Masters 
always  obtain  at  much  as  they  can  get  for  their 
goods,  without  regard  to  the  wages  of  journeymen; 
if  wages  rise,  profits  fall,  and  the  contrary,  if  wages 
foil,  prices  remaining  unchanged.  But  the  con- 
sumer is  not  aActed  in  either  case ;  the  price  he 
pays  in  the  maritet  for  an  article,  depending  on  the 
proportion  between  the  supply  and  demand,  not  on 
the  proportion  in  which  profits  and  wages  are  shared 
between  the  employer  and  employed. 

As  a  consideration  bearing  on  the  aggregate  hap- 
piness of  the  community,  it  is  better  wages  should 
be  high  than  profiu.  The  number  of  the  employed 
exceeds  the  number  of  employers  in  erery  occupa- 
tion ;  if,  then,  either  profiu  or  wages  mutt  give  way 
•—if  either  masters  or  operatives  mutt  submit  to  a 
reduction  of  income,  it  is  a  less  evil  that  the  mino- 
rity should  undergo  a  privation  of  the  luxuries,  than 
the  majority  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

It  has  been  urged  against  combinations,  that  thej 
tend  to  maintain  an  0ri\^lcM  price  of  labour.    But 
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the  pricei  of  most  articles  are  aitificmllj  enhanceil 
in  this  eoontiy ;  slmost  every  intneat  la  suppoitod, 
aitber  by  conCederaciea  or  the  matten  against  the 
public,  or  supported  by  protecting  dntiea :  oar  lim- 
ber, our  tea,  our  sugar,  and  erea  bnad,  an  all  r«> 
tailed  to  us  at  artificially  enhanced  ptieea.  An  aiti* 
ficial  price  of  labonr,  then,  is  not  an  ezceptioB,  bat 
m  accndance  with  the  general  system.  The  trade 
nnions,  howerer,  do  not  seek  the  support  of  protect- 
mg  duties ;  they  do  not  wi^  that  competition  should 
be  excluded  or  narrowed  by  fiscal  regulations;  aU 
they  aim  at  is,  not  the  taxing  of  rivals,  but  free 
liberty,  individaally  or  callectJTely,  to  fix  the  price 
and  regulate  the  sale  of  the  only  article  in  wbidi 
they  deal — their  industry. 
That  labour  does  sometimes  need  protwtiom  mtj 
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tgOytNnaolfarfmatartluui  atpreMot?  TbitwBl 
haidly  bedcftiads  itcaimol  be  denied^  becMiM  tb^ 
MMMUt  CwtaMt  npidlj  •ecttmnlatfd  dnriBg  tb^ 
m»  wd  the  downeit  wkl  rarity  witb  wbicb  lb«f 
bftfe  ben  accnrakHed  noe  tbe  peace,  fefaMiah 
te  AkI.  Havwf  dkpoied  of  Ibis  inlenogatorj,  i 
aak  anotber,  aamely — Wbedier  factory  cbildren  wem 
Heated  Materially  better ;  wbeiher  tbeir  wagee  veve 
Ugber,  aad  tbe  bows  of  woriung  aboiter  fiom  1800 
to  I6J5  wben  prafite  weie  eo  much  greater,  tban  in 
1832  wben  ihtj  are  ao  nmcb  lesa  ?  Answeia  to  tUa 
May  diSv:  bvt  I  bappen  to  know,  of  my  owo  per- 
acMl  knowledge,  timt  the  poor  factory  chikl  wai 
doomed  to  tbe  tame  merciless  and  unrequited  toil 
in  tbe  former  as  in  the  latter  period.  Acts  of  par- 
liament establish  tUs,  independently  of  my  testi- 
mony. The  42d  Geo.  III.  c.  73,  passed  in  1802  (see 
p.  M),  and  auny  sobsequent  enactments,  show  thai 
pailiaawot,  nearly  thirty  years  since,  found  it  neces- 
sary lo  interfere  for  the  protection  of  mfants  against 
tbe  cupidity  of  their  taskmasters.  This,  I  think, 
ftilly  demonstrates  that  the  rate  of  prq/it  does  not 
ittfariably  determine  the  rate  qf  wage$f  and  thai 
other  motifes  than  the  mere  generosity  of  employers 
mual  oeeasbnally  interfere  to  compel  them  to  a  moro 
eqoitaUe  division  of  their  gains  with  their  work- 

One  consequence  ascribed  to  the  trade  unions,  1 
bare  not  yet  noticed,  namely,  their  tending  to  injuro 
iBssign  trade,  by  keeping  up  the  price  of  labour. 
Wifas,  as  befofo  explainedt  only  aftd  oommerea 
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when  tliey  reduce  its  gains  below  the  ftverage  i»oAt 
oTca^ntat.  They  are  oolj  one  elemeat  in  the  prices 
of  commodities,  from  which,  if  we  snfier  disadvan- 
tng;e,  it  is  compensated  by  our  eshaustless  beds  of 
coal — by  superior  capital,  skill,  and  madunery— 
that  will  long  enable  us  to  nndenel  our  rivals  in 
the  markets  abroad.  When  other  countries  equal 
us  in  these,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  allege  the  h^ 
late  of  wages  as  an  obstacle  to  commercial  industiy. 
Of  late  years,  we  have  been  sustaining  a  national 
loss  from  low  rather  than  high  wages.  He  wealth 
we  ought  to  have  accumulated  by  our  mechanical 
improvements,  has  been  shared  in  by  other  nations, 
without  an  equivalent  return.  Our  merchanU  have 
been  running  a  race  of  chtaptte$t,  not  against  the 
mil  other,  and  selling  their 
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that  netther  yield  a  fair  profit  to  the  matter,  nor  fair 
wages  to  the  workman— and  both  are  ditsatisfied. 

It  mail  nowy  I  think,  be  conceded  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  state  boUi  rides  of  a  yery  difficult 
qnestion.  The  conflicting  claims  of  capital  and  in- 
dnttry  present  wew  fMtates  fbr  the  stndy  of  the 
economical  writer.  I  am  not  an  indiscriminate  ad» 
mirer  of  the  1Vsde*s  Unions :  for  I  mistrust  the 
honest  eteicise  of  all  power,  whether  in  govern- 
mettis  or  the  people,  which  is  not  open  and  fe* 
sponsible.  My  chief  ann  has  been  to  ascertain,  by 
impartial  inquiry,  whether  they  are  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive  of  more  good  or  eril ;  whether  they  are  likely 
to  lead  to  a  more  equitable  apportionment  of  the 
aggre^:ate  ineoese  of  the  industrious  orders,  and 
thereby  to  an  increase  of  their  aggregate  happiness  ; 
and  whether  the  machinery  of  their  formation  does  not 
offer  ^Kilities  for  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  principles  that  gorem  the  price  of  labour,  and 
which  I  have  endearoured  to  explain  in  the  precede 
ing  chapters  on  wages. 
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CHAP.  XL 

EMPLOTMEKT   FVVD-SOCnSTIEl. 

frmcipla  of  Supplj  and  Demsiid  mo«Uj  ngnlttei  Profits  and 

Wages — Social  Erik  of  Coniedoraeies  of  Workman— Eilacts 

'  of  a  Comlnnation  of  Shopkeepers-^Higli  Wages  of  Tailors  in 

.  the  Metropolis  the  result  of  their  Coirfwaation-^dditional 

.  Objects  which  Trade  Societies  ongkt  to  enbraee— Emploj* 

ment  Fund-Societies — Suggestions  fiar  meeting  FhietwstioM 

in  Trade— Proportion  Wages  form  of  Prices— Com4aws. 

Feom  the  inquiries  of  the  last  chapter  it  is  ap- 
parent trade  societies  for  the  maintenance  of  high- 
priced  labour  are  obnoxious  to  serious  objections. 
They  are  constantly  liable  to  be  perrerted  from  their 
legitimate  objects,  either  bto  arbitrary  tribunals 
teercising  an  oppressive  power  over  workmen  not 
members  of  them,  or  into  hurtful  interferences  with 
the  freedom  of  employers.  They  are  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  monopoly  in  the  sale  of  labour  as  hurtful 
as  monopolies  in  the  sale  of  commodities.  The  un- 
restricted operation  of  supply  and  demand  mostly 
fixes  the  equitable  price  of  labour  as  of  merchandise. 
Under  the  action  of  this  principle  the  respective 
shares  of  master  and  workman  in  the  prices  of  com- 
modities will  ordinarily  be  fairly  apportioned.  If, 
by  improvements  in  machinery,  or  other  cause,  the 
profits  of  the  master  are  augmented,  the  wages  of 
the  woikmen  will  undergo  improtement;  because 
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Ike  iDtgaie  of  pcofit»  by  tttnetiiBf  e^Mtil  to  tlitC 
clwiuiel  of  Miployraeiity  mnit  hicretse  tbe  deomid 
for  iabouTy  wUxh  will  oeceHarily  enhanoe  mgm. 
Ob  the  other  haiid»  thoaM  profiu  be  depressed; 
weget  would  be  depwwed  abo,  end  this  depreseioa 
in  tbe  rete  of  profit  woaM  tend  to  prevent  nny  ad* 
ditioo  to  the  qoantitj  of  capital  alrndy  proved  §nt. 
icientt  and  thereby  to  any  increaee  of  employments 

Social  evib  abo  may  remit  from  combinatione 
which  cannot  be  overlooked.  Their  natural  tendency 
ie  to  foment  divisions  and  animosities  in  society, 
arraying  difoent  classes  against  each  other,  thoagh 
mostly  nnited  by  common  interests.  Supposing  this 
divisional  spirit  ei^oouraged,  the  whole  community 
might  become  resolved  into  hostile  confederacies, 
the  workmen  against  their  masters,  and  the  masters 
against  the  public.  The  result  would  be  general 
anarchy,  a  social  disorganization  more  inimical  to 
general  order  and  enjoyment  than  the  feudal  system  t 
the  different  classes  of  the  industrious  forming  so 
many  conflicting  clans,  who,  like  the  barons  and 
their  vassals,  would  be  engaged  in  a  ceaseless  strife 
of  plot  and  counterplot,  attack  and  defence. 

Confederacies  maintained  by  exclusive  principles 
may  be  beneficial  to  the  confederates,  but  hurtful  to 
other  workpeople.  The  brushmakers,  for  example, 
are  a  confederated  body ;  they  may  enforce  regula- 
tions  which  fix  the  wages  to  be  paid  by  their  em* 
ployers,  and  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  to 
be  taken  by  each  master.  These  regulations  may 
be  advantageous  to  journeymen  brushmakers,  since 

u  8 
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they  limit  competitkm  in  their  boMiea ;  bat  bcyw  ib 
they  affect  other  classes  ?  Whednr  bmsbesy  in  tlA 
particular  case  are  kept  at  a  h%her  price  than  they 
otherwise  would  be,  I  shall  not  inqvire,  but  ask  how 
other  persons  who  hare  to  tive  by  thdr  labonr  are 
afiected.  By  the  regulation  respecting  apprea* 
tices,  and  by  refusing  to  work  with  non-assodated 
journeymen^  they  keep  out  of  the  brash-trade  many 
perhaps  who  would  like  to  enter  therein,  and  thereby 
infringe  the  liberty  of  indinduals  ill  the  choice 
of  employment.  Secondly,  though  their  combina* 
tion  tends  to  keep  up  wages  in  the  bnish-tnde,  it 
tends  to  depress  them  in  other  brandies  of  industry ; 
for  it  is  obvious  that  as  the  number  of  brushmakers 
are  fewer,  the  number  of  operatires  forced  into  other 
trades  must  be  greater;  and  as  wages  depend  on 
competition  for  employment,  they  must  be  lower,  in 
consequence  of  the  exclusive  laws  of  the  craftsmen 
in  the  bristle-line. 

The  effect  of  the  brushmakers'  icgnlatioiis  is  the 
lame  as  if  the  grocers,  cheesemongers^  and  alehouse* 
keepers  of  a  town  should  comibiiie  to  limit  their 
numbers  and  prevent  competition  in  their  severpd 
businesses.  Such  confederacies  would  doubtless  be 
fery  profitable  to  themselves,  by  compelling  every  oue 
to  go  to  their  shops  for  their  grooery ,  cheese,  and  beer  ; 
but  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  rest  of  the 
townspeople.  It  would  obviously  be  a  cunningly 
devised  schema  for  keeping  up  ian  exorbitant  rate  of 
profit,  as  the  combination  of  brushmakers  is  to  ke^ 
vp  an  exorbitant  rate  of  wages^ 
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liMl  to  keep  wf  wtfee^  awj  be  ceteUnbed  by  oqbh 
pen^f  Ibe  wtfte  of  cooiBdereted  end  imooniBdereMl 
epenitifee.  Hailen*  oeopen,  end  eoeebmekeie^ 
ftr  fieen'ihi  fom  eeeocieted  bodiae,  end  theb  wegee 
eawfed  tfaeee  of  type-iKindeffl»  seddleie,  cerpenteie^ 
ind  olber  btendif  of  iadmlry  wbere  the  workmeil 
eie  not  OMeciifed  B«t  tbe  teilon  eibid  the  moil 
ilnkiBf  iBiteDee  of  the  dexterity  with  whidb  tfiey 
heto  Artified  their  own  interests  against  the  inteiestf 
of  the  public  end  other  workpeople.  CetUng  ont  h 
snppoeed  to  tnfolve  some  soUime  mysteries  of  ert; 
bat  the  chief  employment  in  tsilortng  is  well  known 
to  require  neither  great  skill  nor  bodily  exertion. 
Yet  the  wages  of  a  journeyman  tailor  in  London  are 
6§.  a  day,  which  is  a  much  higher  remuneratioa 
than  is  receired  by  the  generality  of  workpeople  in 
the  metropolis.  The  reason  is,  that  tailors  are  closely 
confederated;  and,  by  their  perfect  organizatioa 
and  discipline,  they  have  been  able  to  maintain  theif 
wages  as  high  in  1833  as  in  1815,  when  money 
would  only  purchase  two-thirds  of  the  necessariei 
of  life  it  will  purchase  at  present. 

A  similar  conclusion  might  be  esublished  by  a 
ooosparisoa  of  the  different  rates  of  wages  paid  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  Spinners  and  slubbers, 
for  example,  who  are  confederated,  receive  higher 
wages  than  weavers,  who  are  not  confederated. 

From  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  it  is  plain  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  establisk-* 
»ent  of  T^wde  Unions ;  still,  as  they  are  founded  oo 
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the  principle  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  labour,  tliej 
ongiit,  in  my  opinion,  to  embnuw  one  or  two  oUi(^ 
purpoMS,  of  equal  or  greater  impOTtance.  The  6rtt 
of  these  to  which  I  shall  allude  it  die  diiitminatioii 
Unong  themselves  of  a  knowledge  of  the  true  eco* 
pomical  principles,  which,  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  hare  been  shown  to  govern  the  rate  of  wagoi; 
Without  an  acquaintance  irith  these,  and  withont 
their  practical  applicatioD,  all  their  combtnationa 
against  low  wages  and  deteriorated  circumstaocea 
will  prove  unavailing. 

A  tecond  consideration  the  Unions  ought  to  em- 
brace is,  the  adoption  of  measures  for  guaranteeing 
frorkmen  gainst  the  disastrous  consequences  result- 
ing from  fluctuations  of  employment.  It  has  been 
already  shown  (chap,  i^.)  that  the  demand  for  labour 
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Md  —awfacKring  •cUvi^  will  h%  followtd  by  om 
€f  comfpcMidiBf  depneiriop.    Why  than  ovgbl  aoC 

it  Uw  fbroMr  t    With  the  Moeiitioii,  lKm«f«r»  of 

opeimthret  maka  any  pKoviiion  Ant  yean  of  acaieiqf 
of  enploymaAt. 

To  naat  lO  great  a  defact  in  the  eooiuNBy  of  tlia 
vorktog  claufi,  Tariotu  cxpediaoU  may  ba  aag- 
fasted.    Oaa  is,  that  aach  workman  laam  aatoral 
trades,  so  that,  if  one  fail,  he  may  turn  to  another* 
A  second  expedient  1  shall  beg  to  submit,  is,  thai 
workmen  engage  with  their  employers  for  such  term 
of  years  as  exporience  has  shown  ordinarily  coreia 
the  brisk  and  slack  periods  of  employment*    Thia 
would  be  analogous  to  the  practice  of  hiring  in  rural 
industry.    It  might  be  made  applicaUe  to  piece- 
work ;  the  workman  conditioning  to  receira  an  avar* 
age  weekly  sum  from  his  employer,  and  the  surploa 
of  his  earnings,  if  any,  at  the  expiration  of  his  con- 
tract.     Engagements  of  a  similar  nature,  though  fbr 
m  different  purpose,  are  made  by  some  masters  of 
Sheffield,  m  oider  to  secure  the  services  of  joumay* 
men  for  a  lengthened  period. 
"*  A  lAM  suggestion  has  been  offered  by  a  coouniu 
toe  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in  1830»  to 
inquire  bto  the  sute  of  manufacturers'  employ* 
Bsent.    The  subsUnce  of  the  plan  of  the  committaa 
is,  that  societiaa  ba  formed,  called   Jbaphfrntnt 


f^frntSocietiei,  of  whidi  worteen  of  aaj  trade  «r 
tpployment  nuglu  become  meipbQni;  Ui«t  the  vmg 
IM^^ement  of  each  eocietj  ud  iU  fupdt  be  Tested  in 
iba  loembea;  that  each  nieiiiber,  while  mvork»  coa* 
tribute  weekly  or  monthly  a  certain  amount  to  the 
looiety;  and  that  the  amount  of  contributions  of 
each  person  stand  in  his  name|p  and  not  be  drawn  oa| 
except  during  his  want  of  employment.  In  case  of 
death»  the  amount  of  a  member's  contribution  lo  be 
paid  to  his  family  or  representatives,  except  a  eeitaiii 
proportion,  to  be  deducted  for  the  general  fund  of  the 
society.  A  member  to  be  allowed  to  pay  his  contri<> 
buttons  in  a  lump  beforehand,  or  hold  two  or  mora 
shares,  contributing  in  proportion,  being  entitled  to 
receive  on  each  accordingly,  and  having  a  number  of 
votes  in  the  society's  meetings  prc^rtioned  to  the 
number  of  diares  holden. 

The  chief  advantages  of  a  society  founded  on 

these  principles  would  be,  that  a  secure  fund  would 

be  provided  from  good  times,  against  want  of  work 

in  bid  tiroes.    The  amount  and.  continuation  of 

assistance  to  any  member  would  be  proportioned  to 

his  own  previous  industry  and  forethought,  and  no 

idle  or  improvident  person  would  draw  upon  the 

means  of  others.    The  payments  would  be  received 

•by  little  to  provide  against  a  severe  practical  evil, 

smd  oould  not  be  diverted  or  withdrawn  for  any 

other  purpose.    Lastly,  a  feeling  of  co-opemttoa 

smd  fellowship  among  workmen  would  be  likely  to 

lud  such  societies^  and  a  person  onee  becoming  a 
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IKoteUjooBlMM  mA,  for  ciM 


'itmMm^t  MiliBgiDg  to  w  FMpfciynt  n»d« 
Moii^v  •  MHi  aighi  MMdMUy,  asd«m  hiiaMi 
Mcowit»  ante  •  yioifiik»  for  jetn  of  tcuetty  of 
IPorie;  bj  iMilfMf,  dmiDf  a  period  of  higb  wagM|i 
tidopoMtaMBRiWMkiy  in  m  Mmngs4Nak9  to  oeev* 
amklo  agMDit  m  poriod  of  ad?  enity*    TUi  wooid 

•MOciaiMMi.     All  toeittiet  we  voevoidably  attended 
•bh  eeaa  oipeMee  of  BMnagement,  and  wUck  nraet 
ke  paid  by  the  aemberts  hit  theie  ezpeneee  woald 
be  avoided  by  eoatcibtitittg  to  a  taviage-baak.    A 
OPOfkflMn  in  the  htternoald  enjoy  the  further  ed?aft« 
lego  of  heviaf  a  eompleto  control,  withoat  tho 
faenrvontjoa  of  otheia.  over  hk  oem  fandf  and  ho 
aught  alff>  vary  the  amoant  of  hie  weekly  eaving  ao 
■MMt  convenient.     Bot  the  hatard  in  this  caac  ii» 
the  fand   would  be  liable  to  be  violated,  or  not 
afidently  eapported.     Might  not  the  workman  fad 
la  nuke  hie  weekly  deposit  in  the  bank,  or  might 
aot  the  fand  iteelf  be  encroached  npon  for  other 
pw|iijeti  than  to  meet  deficiency  of  work  ?     Theeo 
ootingemiee  matt  depend  on  the  fortitnde  of  tho 
party;  in  ehort,  whether  to  belong  to  a  eociety.  of 
m  raise  a  fbnd  indivklually,  ie  best,  meet  depend  on 
pOTMnal  character.      Both  plane  are  good,  and 
which  oaght  to  be  preferred,  can  only  be  determined 
hypreriont  habits  and  disposition. 
1  shall  leave  withoat  further  ooouneat  the  eevaral 
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snggMtioiui'  mentioiited,  to  tba  cmidonitioii  of  Ai 
woriung  claaiet,  mod  those  vlio  feel  inteiestod  it 
the  improyement  of  ^tr  condidoiu     The  olgeole 
ebnght  ere  their  independence^  <ai  Am  gnemnfeeing 
them  against  those  distresng  primtious  insepaxaUe 
fiom  die  constantly  lecnrring  flqctnations  in  the 
market  of  labour*     Unless,  homrer,  die  woricing 
people  themselves  will  sdopi  mensaias  for  securing 
their  own  welfare,  no  power  on  earth  can  do  it  for 
tibem:  but,  before  they  can  do  this,  they  must  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  prineiples  on  whidi  their 
welfare  depends.     Their  lot  is  not  so  fkvoQiaUe  as 
it  ought  to  be,  but  it  might  be  worse.    There  is  % 
^  lower  deep  *'  still ;    ftom  a  cottage  they  may 
descend  to  a  cabin,  from  white  bread  to  lm»wn,from 
meat  to  potatoes.    They  should  make  a  stand  in 
time,  and  on  sure  ground;  for,  if  once  trampled 
down,  the  spirit  and  power  axe  lost  to  rise*    There 
are  not  wanting  those  to  r^nind  them  how  much 
better   off  they   are    than   thdr  neighbours  and 
ancestors.     They    know    this   as    wdl    as   their 
teachers,  they  know  their  forebthers  were  serfs; 
they  know,  too,  that  lords  were  great  robbers,  who 
could  not  write  their  own  names.     What  is  the  use 
of  such  retrospections  ?    Why  should  men  be  told 
they  were  once  children,  and  tnuidaged  and  whipped 
by  masters  and  nurses,  as  cruel  as  ignorant    Ars 
we  never  to  go  forward  ?     Is  the  past  always  to  be 
a  type  of  the  future?    The  world  is  not  sooU  thiit 
all  forms  and  fashions  of  society  hafe  been  ex<^ 
'  bausted,  and  who  can  tell  one  may  not  be  in  store 


wBlaif  10  iPOfk,  not  mcmlj  firom  waal,  bat 


I  Ml  •  giMi  tdnaier  of  political  eoooony,  Iwtdo 
inplieitly  dbpt  all  Hi  dognat.  National  hap> 
yiniw  it  oMa  iniportaBt  than  national  waakh,  j^rf 
nnaqaaBy  appottionad.  Rcpodiating  with  oontanpl 
Iha  idaa  tlMt  dM  riek  an  in  a  contpmey  againat 
tlMfoar,  and  tlMt  tboj  do  not  wisii  to  impcova  thak 
oondition;  aliU,  I  tUnk  that  in  aU  fiml  and  do- 
■eatic  aMamreiv  tha  maiim  ihoukl  ba  acted  apon, 
ttttt  it  ia  battar  100  panons  should  lira  confortaUy, 
than  ona  luxnriandy.  High  wages  are  therefoia 
more  important  than  high  profiu ;  it  it  better — should 
they  ever  be  at  issue— the  people  should  be  happy^ 
than  foreign  trade  prosperous.  On  this  point  I 
concur  with  the  working  man's  best  friend — though 
long  and  strangely  belied — who  has  declared  that  ha 
**  really  cannot  conceire  any  thing  much  mora 
detestable,  than  tha  idea  of  knowingly  condemning 
the  labourers  of  Great  Britain  to  the  rags  and 
wretched  cabins  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  a  few  more  broad  cloths  and  calicoes/*— 
(£ssay  on  the  PrincipU  of  Populaium.  b.  4,  c.  ID.) 
But  it  ia  quite  unreasonable  to  urge  the  influence  of 
high  wages  on  the  sale  of  manufactures,  so  long  aa 
masters  tolerate  such  a  stombiingblock  in  their  way 
as  the  corn-laws.  Dear  provisions  must  produce 
one  of  two  eflscts — they  must  either  lower  the  oon* 
dition  of  the  working  classes,  or  raise  the  rata  of 
wagea.     Nobody  can  wish  the  fanner  lanilt,  then- 


Ifara  eferj  one  mist  piQtoit  tigmtlt  ^Aakp  hhtnttf 
viiile  there  if  dear  iMttad.^    ,. 


(  *  I1wr»  BO  wnh  to  diymc  die  Imfm^mm  ^fthmp  hhma* 
Oft  TMt  cistaBt  to  wfaMh  ttMliimrf  ta  1m«i  vpflM,  kw 
|0|kMid  to  noreiM  dw  qvMti^  of  fMdb  MMmCMtiired*  014 
lonrer  their  pcioe.  wlierebjr  tb^  have  been  hvoqgjbt  within  the 
l«ich  of  ell  daeses  of  coDsumerSy  xetlier  then  to  leeien  the 
tttimber  of  penoae  employed.  Lord  MUton*  in  hhr  **  AddnM 
t^Lendownen/'  reoommendlng  th»  ie«pBd  of  Ae  eonhteiPi^ 
fcte  etaeed  acMoe  atrikin|^  hteu  ahimiag  iie  pMporoon  whftdh 
jnifet  fiwrn  of  the  prioea  of  eomnMiditiaa. 

"  In  the  mannfactnre/'  aaya  hie  loidahia^  "  of  fine  voollaii 
etb&,  the  wages  paid  hy  the  mannfactnrer  amoont  to  about 
60  per  cent.,  upon  the  total  expenditure  fncnrted  between  tiie 
trarehaae  of  the  wool  in  (he  fbraigB  port,  end  fh»  period  whan 
Ae  olo^  ie  in  a  atMe  fit  for  aale^  in  Ae  inaeitftetnre  of  linfli 
yan^  the  coneipoiiding  ezpeiMUtuif  in  waipie  le  about  48  pev 
Ottit* 

**  In  the  mannfacture  of  earthenware*  the  wagee  paid  hj  the 
manufiictiirer  amount  to  about  40  per  oent.;  that  la  to  aaj,  la 
the  conrenion  of  the  requisite  qnantitj'  d  dsf  into  gooda 
WwHi  1001.,  401.  are  paid  to  the  weitiaf,  in  the  ih^M  of 


<*  It  is  obTiony,  howerer,  that,  in  theae  Aree  inatances, 
equally  in  the  latter,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  remaining 
chaigea  is  reaolTable  into  the  wagee  of  labour,  though,  paoAApa, 
sot  to  ao  great  an  extent  ea  in  Ae  next  inataneea  I  am  about  to 
cite.  In  ^  manufintora  of  pig  iraa,4fae  eaqpame  of  labow 
l^KMi  the  TarioiiBisgredieiitoeniploTed,  ammnto  to  ao  leaa  tfaM 
^1  per  canL;  and,  in  ito  aabaegnent  oonTarsion  into  bar  iroub 
to  84  per  ceiit. 

"  In  the  working  of  collieiies,  the  expenaee  aro  abooet  en- 
tirely reaolvable  into  labour;  and,  in  casea  wifliin  my  owtt 
Inowledge,  the  wagee  aatnaUy  paid,  eoneed  90p«r  eant  opott 
te  mrei*  eaattditva.    I»  tba  difilwmt  liiniii  of thtalaal 


.'r  '  •  ■     JOi*:^.  •'.:  .1  •' 


i  j:- 


» 
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lourMpwi  BmI  «i  tb»  lalMil  of 


OMmtim  9Mm^m^  kom  nektc  to  poons  Soib^Ili^ 
I't  Hmoij  of  B«it— Etnt  inerauM  with  tlM  laenii^ 
of  Coyilol  nd  ladoiliy— CompoiMnt  poti  of  Boni— tftt 
HOOiBHr^  or  A^nsnnDO  noi  ponoot  mai  imk  or  mobhiov 
til  Hi  of  tMi  dbtMdAod  \f  tho  VilM  of  fhrfMi 
idllbo  ViJMof  Pto^oeo  dotenM—d  bjr  tbo  Cool  of  misiif 
H  on  Iho  poQfool  aoUo^Thbo,  Poorrato  nd  Land-Us 
fiJl  oo  IjBdlordo— Abolitioo  of  Rant  would  not  reodor  Com 
dMopOT,  Bor  W^goi  Ugbor  i  it  would  oolj  pot  Farmoit  ftL 
tW  ploeot  of  iMr  Lndlonlf . 

Till  objects  are  widely  different  which  engage  tha 
atlentioD  of  ibe  piactical  man  and  the  scientiftc  in* 
f  tiiiar.    Atk  a  fanner  what  rent  ift»  or  whj  be  paya 


Ibo  CottowiBf  mmf  bo  flalod  ■•  tbo  poopocttae 
ooal,  whUb  ■oloriob  and  wagM  boot  10  ooth  oA«. 


la  W%m  (oosoo)  SO  SOpa 

Mio  (iMr)  aa  f a 

"Mlo  Kaivoo  Aid  f oiki    aa  ^ 

10  ta 

(oo«oo>  15  as 

(iM)        •       «  aa 

•' OfOit  00  lo  Ibo  piopoffCioo  wMob  >roaoe  b«r«»te 
aonof  ■■■iiftHMJuiain  irtiiliiLHaiiBiywba 
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%  higher  rent  than  his  neighbour,  he  shakes  his  head, 
and  smiles  at  the  simplicity  of  the  qaerist.  Ask  him 
again  how  rent  originated,  or  how  it  came  to  fOM 
that  Lord  Acre  charges  a  yearly  sum  for  the  use  of 
his  land,  and  he  is  still  more  astonished  at  such  ap- 
parently futile  and  irrelevant  interrogatories.  If  the 
iarmer  be  of  an  ingenuous  and  patient  disposition,' 
and  you  a  monied  person,  he  may  seek  to  enlighten 
your  understanding  by  stating  what  he  conceives  an 
imalogous  case,  asking,  in  his  turn,  why  you  charge 
Mr.  Needy  interest  for  a  loan  of  money.  ^*  Rent  and 
interest,"  he  may  allege, ''  have  the  same  origin.  You 
have  the  money  to  lend  as  Lord  Acre  has  his  land 
to  let :  it  is  unimportant  how  you  got  your  money, 
as  it  is  how  his  lordship  got  his  estate :  it  might  be 
acquired  by  descent,  by  industry,  by  dexterity,  or  by 
violence ;  it  is  all  one.  The  law  says  it  is  yours, 
and  the  law  is  the  arbiter  of  right.     Mr.  Needy  can 

• 

that  hy  far  the  greater  part  of  the  price  of  tJbe  materia]  its^ 
consists  of  wages ;  and,  conseqnentl^f,  tliat  almost  tlie  entire 
value  of  our  steel  goods  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  wages  of 
labour.*— pp.  30— 3S. 

His  lordship  has  not  stated  the  proportion  whioh  hboor  forms 
of  the  expense  of  raising  com.  From  the  inquiries  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  it  appears  that  in  the  cultivation  of  arable  land 
wages  are  about  equal  to  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlord,  and  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total  outgoingsof  the  farmer  in  rent,  tithe,  taxes, 
rates,  seed,  manure,  interest  of  capital,  &c.  (Lowe's  St^t  of 
England,  p.  15S.)  It  has  been  stated,  on  good  authority  (Mr* 
Place),  that  an  increase  of  Is.  per  head  per  daj  to  eveiy  hus- 
bandry labourer  above  18  years  of  age  with  a  proportional  rise  to 
fU  below  that  age,  and  to  women  employed,  aBMrnnti  to  a  worn 
gtwttr  than  the  whole  rental  receiTed  fromlsod. 


V  «J 


ht bo««M fai tmiit  M tU  kmoi 
triy  iMii  »  pfOi  ■■■oiiat  far  hk  iiitiiUMii 
talt»pifd»iBlMit  ItfetheaMMwiliifliyfanii 
*•  pnShM  ii  MSoiMl  to  dflfe^r  «U  MtgoiBp,  «ad 
to  1«M«  «  Mfflw  adtqwta  Id  »y  M|>port,  wdtlM 
«r  i^  iHribuL  At  to  my  ocigUMHv^o 
bfliHr  loHHt  ffmladL  tho  iittoii  it.  it  afciili 
wiA  tl»  MMM  oi^y ;  MMMttirte 
\4t  tudmw&mlmh  Uw  mterMiof  aMMMy  woaM 
bokii:  mdf  inplMaor  kadiBy  your  noMyyo« 
todtd  wMi  il  yosnalf » the  inteitit  wonld  bt  mapped 
iftdMfiQtl;  joftosLoid  Acre  wonldloeelue  c^ 
pedty  ofleadkid  by  toraipg  fiurmer  eod  cahhmtiiif 
hit  own  dooietii.^ 

Hm  eaalogy  between  lend  and  cepital  appean 
Mwly  perfeott  and  fent  is  tbe  interttt  paid  by  the 
tenant  to  the  landknd  for  the  use  of  the  toil.  Te 
thia  oooelnaion»  howe?er»  it  may  be  objected*  that 
capital  n  the  reward  of  anterior  indnttry,  bnt  land  ia 
dm  gift  of  natore  alike  to  all  mankind.  And  what^ 
k  m^  be  replied,  was  the  gift  worth  as  it  first  caoM 
fton  the  donor.  Its  ralue  is  as  mach  the  creation 
•f  tndnelry  as  capital ;  and  probably  it  was  nefor 
ttmogbt  worth  appropriating  by  man,  till  it  had  been 
adapted  by  labour  to  his  wants. 

Were  land  unlimited  in  quantity  and  uniform  in 
fartility»  it  would  yield  no  rent ;  it  would  fetch  no 
price,  any  more  than  air  or  water.  The  fertile  plain 
of  the  nunpas,  eitendtng  for  hundreds  of  milee 
icroee  the  continent  of  AmeficUt  is  without  landlmd 
tad  tenant*  and  yielda  no  sni  to  aqr  body.    Ilea 
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^^iktt  m  ictice,  not  that  which  ii 
^"^^^  m  tbaadant  at  to  be  adequate  to 
.^-^  ^  ^  itftftf*    '^  '^^^  ^  limited  in  quan* 
A*  ^''22ipflrtio««d  to  the  wanU  of  the  inhabit* 
■**  till***"  ^^g"*  to  ^^  *  value,  and  the 
*•**.    ifffrf^'y  arisei,  whose  shall  it  be  ?  First 
jicwfao  first  discovered  it,  or  set  his  foot 
^  ip^ans  to  have  the  strong^est  claim ;  or  if 
.  ^  4ii«Uowed,  he  who  first  cleared  it  of  wild 
1^  «r  in  any  way  improved  it  by  his  labour, 
hgi«  the  best  title  :  or  perhaps  the  question 
Tj^gpfffship  would  be  determined  on  the  principle 
#gp«*closure  act,  by  the  apportionment  of  the  land 
f^  M  the  existing  claimants. 
fht  most  ancient  account  of  the  appropriation  of 
_  g«$€ttled  territory  is  that  recorded  of  Lot  and 
^kmm.      When  their  flocks  became  so  numerous 
0t  strife  arose  between  their  herdsmen  for  the  pos* 
.^^«ion  of  pasture-ground,  Abram  proposed  an  ami- 
,|0|i^  division  of  the  country,  and,  addressing  Lot, 
tywJ.  '*  Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee  ?    Separate 
4^vse]f,  I  pray  thee,  from  me.     If  thou  wilt  take  the 
M  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right;  or,  if  thou  de* 
pttrt  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left." 
This  proposal   being   accepted,   they  parted,   Lot 
journeying  eastward,  and  Abram  dwelling  in  the 
iMd  of  Canaan. 

In  whatever  mode  land  may  have  been  originally 
)||^|[>ropriated,  two  consequences  would  follow  it| 
%Mrt,  the  question  of  ownership  would  be  set  at  rest; 
!|||«M?ver  joined  the  community  would  be  bound  by 


mniT  OF  1AV»*  90$ 

the  tettleaMnt  prerioady  igreed  uposy  and  oooM 
only  obCaiii  hud  by  eoBTeyance  from  the  original 
ptrtitioiieri.  The  claim  of  a  new-comer  to  a  ihava 
of  the  aoO  woaM  thus  be  cut  off;  bat  hit  lou  wonM 
perhape  be  more  than  compensated  to  him»  by  the 
advantage  of  bemg  bora  latere  and  entering  into  a 
itate  of  aociety  which  at  leait  had  made  tome  pro* 
gftm  in  the  eftabliihment  of  ordert  industry,  and  dm 
rights  of  property. 

The  second  resnit  of  appropriatbn  would  be,  theft 
■and  wonld  begin  to  have  a  value ;  in  other  worda, 
those  who  joined  the  community  subsequent  to  the 
ptrtition,  and  had  no  land,  would  be  wiiiing  to  buy 
it  of  those  who  had,  or  to  give  their  labour,  or  other 
equivalent  for  the  use  of  it.  In  this  manner,  rent 
would  originate ;  the  quantity  of  land  being  limited 
but  there  being  no  limit  to  the  increase  of  claimants, 
disputes  would  arise  as  to  ownership,  when  land  be* 
came  scarce;  this  being  settled  by  a  division  of  the 
land  among  the  existing  inhabitants,  ren^  would  en* 
sue,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  subsequent 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  community. 

The  best  land  would  doubtless  be  6rst  occupied, 
and,  if  the  quality  were  uniform,  the  rent  would  be 
uniform.  If  the  population  increased,  the  produce 
of  the  land  first  brought  into  cultivation  might  be* 
come  inadequate  to  their  support,  and  it  would  bo 
necessary  to  resort  to  soils  of  an  inferior  description, 
or  which  required  a  greater  expenditure  of  labour 
to  raise  from  them  an  equal  quantity  of  food.  Should 
population  continue  further  to  increase,  the  necessity 
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of  raUiog  a  still  greater  quamtity  of  food  woaU  urg» 
men  to  the  cultivation  of  land  of  a  atill  inferior  qti»- 
lity,  or  which  required  a  still  greater  expenditure  W 
labour.  The  sterility  of  the  Und  laat  brought  into 
cultivation,  increasing  with  every  increase  of  the  io- 
kabitants,  they  would  at  length  be  forced  on  land  ab- 
solutely barren,  or  that  yielded  no  return  for  the  1»> 
bour  expended  upou  it.  Here  further  cultivalioB 
would  stop  ;  and  the  increase  of  populatioB 
most  stop  too ;  for,  as  the  quantity  of  food  raised 
oould  not  be  angmeotad,  a  greater  nuinbar  of  people 
could  not  be  supported. 

In  this  place,  it  is  important  to  trace  the  efiect  ob 
Tent  and  the  prices  of  agricultural  ^voduce,  of  tht 
gradual  extension  of  cultivation  iican  the  lichet  I* 
the  poorer  soils. 


^bo0  ttdftaott  aad  kndi  of  the  ant  kCMrior  degvat 
•f  futalitj  mmj  kam  proit  to  the  euhhrmton ;  anA 
•hoaid  priees  oontiD«e  to  advmaceidn  Ughar,  il  nmf 
te  profitable  to  cidtinKte  hud  eren  of  the  thM 
diiytie  of  tetility»  or  Itnd  reqoiriiig  treble  the  oaW 
lay  of  the  first,  and  doable  the  oatlay  of  the  teooad 
nrt  braaght  into  colthratioo.  Daring  tfiis  progrea* 
aioo»theieDtof  the  rich laedwoald  edrancewkh  every 
adTBBoe  IB  the  valve  of  prodace.  It  is  pfada  tfaevi 
ooald  not  be  tao  prices  for  the  same  article,  and  the 
priee  aoald  be  determined,  not  by  the  expense  of  raia* 
ingpiodaoeoathe  rich,  baton  poor  land;  fbryanlesa 
the  outlay  on  inferior  landoonld  be  realised,  it  would 
not  be  coltivated  :  bat  as  the  expense  of  raising  pro* 
duce  on  rich  land  had  remained  stationary,  while 
its  raloe  had  augmented,  the  surplus  or  diflcrenee 
between  the  two  eoostituUng  the  landlord's  share, 
or  rent,  would  have  increased.  The  advance  of 
rents,  therefore,  has  been  caused  by  the  advance 
of  prices  consequent  on  the  increased  competitioQ 
fer  fcMxl  of  an  increasing:  population.  It  follows  the 
position  of  the  economists  is  perfectly  well  ee» 
tablished.  High  rents  have  not  produced  the  high 
phee  of  com,  but  the  high  price  of  com  has  pro- 
duced high  rents.* 

1  have  thus  endeavoured  to  explain  (perhaps  im* 
perfectly  and  with  some  deviations  from  my  pre* 
deoessofs)  the  theory  of  rent.  It  appears  to  have 
been  first  partly  propounded,  accompanied  with  • 


*  Prmciflm  ^  V9LMknk  tmmm^  by  iMfid  KiswAs^  £a|^ 

p«  as* 

X  2 
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conuderable  admixture  of  error,'  by  Dr.  Andersoiiy 
in  1777»*  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  Anderson's  ideas 
yr&e  promulgated  afresh  by  Mr.  Maldius  and  Sir 
Gilbert  West,  in  1815;  and  a  new  vendon  of  them 
pfetk  by  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo,  who  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  M^Culloch,  and  the  economical 
writers  in  the  EncyclopmdUi  Briianmca.  Afterwards 
the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Colonel  Thompson,  in 
his  True  Theory  of  Rent,  who  successfully,  I  think^ 
pointed  out  the  fallacies  into  which  Mr.  Ricardo  and 
his  followers  had  fallen,  and  demonstrated  that  the 
cause  of  rent  is  substantially  that  mentioned  by 
Adam  Smith,  namely,  **  the  limited  quantity  of  the 
land  in  comparison  with  the  competitors  for  its  pro- 
duce.'' Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  late  work  on  Political 
Economy,  concurs  in  this  conclusion.  To  enter  into 
the  controversy  would  not  suit  my  pages ;  but  as 
Mr.  Ricardo's  doctrine  was  made  die  foundation  of 
erroneous  conclusions  on  tithe,  wages,  and  profit, 
it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  its  fallacy,  and  which 
will  be  easily  apprehended  after  the  preceding  ex- 
position. 

Mr.  Ricardo's  position  was,  that  rent  had  its  origin 
in  the  varying  fertility  of  land,  and,  of  course,  if 
land  had  been  of  uniform  quality,  no  rent  would 
ever  have  been  paid.  Rent,  howeyer,  as  before  ex- 
plained, is  only  the  difierence  between  the  ralue  and 
cost  of  raising  produce.     Keeping  this  in  mind,  let 

*  PrmcipUt  of  PcUUcal  Econmny^hy  R.  J.  BlcCaUooh*  Esq., 
second  edition,  p.  430. 


«•  Miipoit  dit  Iftad  of  a  oonntry  limitad  h  qvaBtity^ 
aad  all  of  vnifidrm  quality;  k^  ns  tnppoee  IkrtlMr, 
tkal  tnm  tha  bciaata  of  popolatioii,  tbere  it  an  {»• 
in  tha  damand  for  fi)od»  and  of  ooune,  an 
inthaprioa.  Now»tlieafectoftbitincraata 
in  prioa,  nrait  aMawirily  ba^  either  to  create  rent 
Ibr  the  iiet  tinMi»  or  to  inareate  ita  amount.  If  pre* 
dneat  prior  to  the  increase  in  Talna,  only  jaet  da» 
ftayad  tha  cfaarfea  of  raiMng  it  (and  it  could  net 
do  loM  than  thia)»  it  niiiet  now  eiceed  it«  lea?inf  n 
earplne  or  vent  to  the  landlord ;  or,  if  it  befbre  left 
a rarphtty  it  most  now  leaye  a  greater;  and  either 
altematire  it  wholly  independent  of  the  varying  fer* 
tility  of  the  toil,  arising  as  it  does  solely,  from  the 
increased  consumption  of  a  commodity,  of  which  tha 
supply  is  limited. 

The  error  of  Mr.  Ricardo  has  been  properly  cha- 
racterised  by  Colonel  Thompson,  as  the  ^^^dlacy  of 
inversion.''  It  confounds  the  effect  with  the  causa. 
It  is  not  because  of  the  existence  of  inferior  soils, 
that  the  superior  pay  a  rent ;  but  it  h^  because  tha 
superior  pay  a  rent,  that  the  inferior  can  afford  to  ba 
cultivated. 

A  gradation  of  fertility  is  a  secondary  cause  of  a 
gradation  of  rent,  or  of  inferior  land  yielding  inferior 
rent,  and  nothing  more ;  since  the  primary  causa  of 
gradation  of  rents  is  the  necessity,  arising  from  tha 
augmented  competition  for  food,  which  compels  la* 
course  to  less  productive  lands  than  those  first  oe» 
cupied. 

By  Anther  andaavouring  to  ainddata  this  hng 
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contested  theme  of  economical  wnken,  I  should  er« 
ha|»  only  obscure  it.  So  far  as. it  b  applicable  to 
thb  country,  it  is  a  theory  only;  sinee  it  is  wdl 
known,  that  the  price  of  com  in  England,  neither 
depends  on  the  irarying  fertility  of  the  sioil,  nor  die 
increase  of  population,  but  on  acts  of  the  legislature* 
Various  important  conclusions»  howerer,  may  be 
drawn  from  the  preceding  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
ef  rent,  and,  with  a  brief  enumeration  of  them,  I 
shall  conclude  the  chapter. 

1.  The  progress  of  rent  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  progress  of  society.  An  increasingf 
population  creates  the  necessity  for  an  increasing 
supply  of  food,  and  an  increasing  opulence  affords 
the  means  to  purchase  it  at  higher  prices,  whidi 
tends  to  improve  and  extend  the  culture  of  the  soil. 
Better  modes  of  husbandry — ^better  implements — 
improved  roads  and  canals,  for  the  conve3rance  of 
produce  to  the  best  markets — redaction  in  the  pricee 
of  labour*— diminution  in  poor-rates,  taxes,  tithes, 
and  other  charges  on  land — aU  are  in  favour  of  the 
landlord.  They  lessen  the  expense  of  raising'  and 
disposing  of  agricultural  produce,  and  thereby  en« 
able  the  occupier,  or  landlord's  agent,  to  realize  a 
greater  surplus  or  difference  between  the  outgoings 
and  income  of  his  farm.  All  these  circumstaneee 
are  extrinsic  to  the  owner  of  the  soil  as  such ;  if, 
however,  by  arbitrary  legislation  he  compels  the 
consumer  of  his  produce  to  pay  a  monopoly  price 
for  it,  the  question  is  altogether  altered.  But  in  the 
natural  progress  of  things  he  is  wholly  passive;  he 


vaeehres  Ui  feat  Ibr  the  use  of  hit  hmd  tt  dM  eapi* 
liditt  raemn  mtentt  for  the  we  of  hit  aonej.  V 
hit  mgrkmliuml  wmeUmerf  hat  become  more  pro^ 
AKtfre,  to  hat  ihe  cotton  end  linen  maanfiMtnrHr 
bj  the  agency  of  the  tleani»engnie»  poivet^loou^' 
M  tpinnmf  jenny.  He  hat  both  gained  and  let! 
bj  tocnJ  hnpiofemen^—he  hat  gained  a  g^reater  ter» 
fitoruu  letennOf  and  lott  the  power  and  pageamti]^ 
of  feodalitj*  ^ 

9.  Rent  u  a  complix  tenn,  it  it  not  only  a  payment 
ftr  the  nte  of  the  natural  propertiet  of  famdy  bnt  alw 
hdndet  the  profit  of  capital  expended  in  itt  in^ 
provement.  The  toil  of  Britain  wat  once  not  mom 
▼alnaUe  than  that  of  the  Ilhnoit.  It  hat  been  en* 
riched  by  centnriet  of  labour — by  the  discoreriet  of 
tcience^^nd  by  beings  the  site  of  an  opnlent  man»» 
lactnring  comwnnity.  The  owner  of  land  it  thi 
owner  of  ail  thete :  whoerer  buyt  land  bnyt  Iho 
wealth  accumulated  upon  it,  and  the  rerenue  hi 
pnrchatet  or  inheritt  contittt  chiefly  of  profit 
arising  from  anterior  industry.  Hence»  the  object 
tion  made  to  a  tax  on  rent,  tince  it  it  a  tax  not  only 
on  income,  deriTcd  from  the  natural  fertility  of  tho 
toil,  bnt  alto  on  the  profit  of  money  laid  out  in 
agricoltnral  tmproremcnu,  in  fencing,  draining,  and 
road-making :  it  operatet  like  a  tithe  to  the  rettraiat 
of  pood  hot bandry  and  enterprite. 

3.  The  earth  hat  been  compared  to  a  machine,  or 
gradation  of  machtnet,  ont  of  which  food  and  ratr 
matcrialt  arc  fabricated.  Bnt  the  machhiery  of 
agrienltnre  difiert  from  the  machinery  of  ataauAer 
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tnies ;  in  the  former  the  beft  machines,  or  moit 
fertile  soils,  are  first  brought  into  employment,  and 
necessity  only  compels  recourse  to  those  of  less  pro« 
ductive  power;  in  manufactures  on  the  contrary, 
the  worst  machines  are  commonly  those  first  in- 
yented,  and  experience  continually  adds  to  their 
efficiency.  The  commodities  produced  also  differ  in 
relative  importance.  Agricultural  industry  is  chiefly 
occupied  in  producing  the  necessarie$ — manufac* 
taring  industry  the  luxuries  of  life.  The  former 
viU  always  create  a  market  for  themselyes*  Com 
and  meat  can  never  long  be  a  drug;  if  there  be  a 
lack  of  consumers  of  these,  a  few  years  of  plenty 
and  cheapness  will  soon  call  them  into  existence. 
Cheapness  of  provisions  will  even  stimulate  the  de* 
mand  for  woollens,  silks,  and  calicoes ;  but  food  is 
of  more  indispensable  utility  than  clothes.  Men 
have  been  found  to  live  without  the  latter,  neve^ 
without  the  former. 

4.  The  rent  of  land  is  determined  by  the  value  or 
price  of  its  produce. 

The  owner  of  the  soil  will  exact  as  much  for  the 
use  of  his  land  as  he  can  get,  as  a  capitalist  will  foe 
the  use  of  his  money.  If  produce  rise  in  price,  the 
profit  of  farming  will  rise.  Capital  will  flow  into 
that  channel  of  employment;  there  will  be  increased 
competition  for  land ;  higher  rents  will  be  offered^ 
and,  as  just  remarked,  the  landlord  will  take  the 
highest.  The  contrary  effects  obviously  follow,  if 
there  is  a  fall  in  the  price  of  produce. 
^  6.  As  rent  is  determined  by  the  value  of  produce^ 


te  vtlM  or  priot  of  tht  wbob  piodvoe  it  doUr* 
bj  dM  expeoM  of  nbiBf  thai  poftkNi  of  it 
«yoli  ii  iwtd  <m  ihm  pooratt  land  in  eakivatioiu 

Tktm  CMMOC  bt  fip»  jrtMi  Ibr  dit  mum  article 
^Mlityaad  tv«ry  tlwf  €lMbiiii|:llieMiiM.  Com 
fRNm  oo  dM  lidMrtwiU  te  ■oU  at  dM  mmm  pries 
ao  eon  gimro  on  dM  pooiail  land ;  thai  ia,  at  tha 
MJi^MHt  pcioa  tha  frova?  can  (at*  oat  tiMa  pciaa 
mmHf  at  kaat,  ba  adaqwata  U>  dafkmy  all  tha  charfaa 
€i  nUmg  it  oo  tha  OMMt  expansira  toila :  no  ona 
imdd  enkifata  andi  aoila  aialoui  tbay  would  ba 
abandonad,  nnlan  thay  yiaidad  tha  ordinary  prott 
of  capital,  and  defrayed  the  ontgoingt  in  laboar, 
manare,  and  implenienti  of  hotbandry.  The  tup* 
ply  of  com  would  thut  diminith,  and  thit  diminu* 
tiott  would  go  on  till  either  prtcet  rote  to  be  remu- 
•aratrra  to  tha  grower  on  the  leatt  pioduetire  laady 
OTt  wUeh  it  the  tame  thing,  till  cultivation  waa 
limilad  to  land  of  that  degree  of  fertility,  upon  wUdi 
dM  outlay  did  not  exceed  the  value  of  itt  produce.* 

d.  Prom  what  hat  been  previoutly  explained,  it 
iaay  ba  eaaily  inferred  how  tithe,  land-tax,  poor» 


*  Im  tkt  ItM  two  pfopoMtioM,  nd,  iad— d,  tbroofli  Ikt 
r.  it  wmi  b«  boHM  m  miad  Umi  I  ib  MidMvooriBf  It 
tkt  fwMnI  prlaciplM  wlikli  fat«t»ci  rMrt  Ma* 
'•firtitenliafCitatioM.  la  EngUad,  Mat  Im  raraly 
lift  tt  W  U%mm\mA  bytktMtaral  Hm  Md  Ml  hilkt 
»  af  tgrieahanl  prodao*.  Aliboagk  tha  UfiaUtaia  hit 
ItBf  aaaMdtoiz  tha  iaaoaa  o#  tba  laboaiar,  it  hat  act  ciiiid 
la  is  Iha  iaeoBM  of  tha  laadlonl.  Raat.  too.  U  iaJatacad  hf 
Ival  cfacaawfaaeaa— praxiadly  to  tovraa,  voadf,  wA 
'^  '        afr 
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rates,  and  all  imposts  levied  on  land  or  its  prodncei" 
nltimately  settle  on  the  owner  of  tiie  soil. 

Rent  is  the  residnnm  or  landlord's  share  left  aftef 
Ae  tenant  has  deducted  from  the  Talne  of  prodnce 
all  outgoings,  including  a  reasonable  profit  «^ 
maintenance  for  himself.  As  the  value  of  produce  is 
determined  solely  by  the  proportion  between  th* 
supply  and  demand,  neither  landlord  nor  tenant  has 
any  control  orer  the  income  received  by  the  latter, 
to  meet  all  outgoings.  Should,  therefore,  the  oul^ 
goings  increase,  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  tithOy 
poor-rate,  or  other  assessment,  there  is  no  way  of 
meeting  this  augmented  outlay,  except  by  $amng  m 
some  branch  of  expenditure,  in  the  wages  of  labour; 
in  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  or  in  the  rent  of  tha 
landlord.  But  suppose  wages  are  already  reduced 
to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  the  sabsisteiioa 
df  the  labourer,  and  that  to  reduce  ttiem  lower  wouM 
drive  him  to  acts  of  outrage  that  endanger  lliesecarit]^ 
of  property;  why,  then,  it  is  plain  there  can  be  no 
reduction  of  outgoing  under  this  head.  Will  the 
former  bear  a  reduction  of  income  ?  Not  if  his  pfO» 
fits  are  already  as  low  as  those  realized  in  other 
branches  of  industry;  he  will  throw  up  bis  farm  first) 
and  transfer  his  capital  and  industry  to  another  oo- 
cupation.  But  rather  than  die  farmer  shouU  do 
this,  the  landlord  most  probably  will  submit  to  ro* 
duction  in  his  rent :  thus  the  additional  burden  wQf^ 
jat  last,  fall  on  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  he  will  be 
constramed  to  bear  it,  for  this  simple  reascm,  that  ha 
can  throw  it  on  noltadtf  else — ^unless  he  it  powerful 


M 


cMUf^  » tht  Stale  to  UtfiMr  it  oo  tte 
dit  aMctatat  of  a  com-lmw. 

■grioalUiral  dMrget  ai^  borne  by  tfif 
of  the  ioiU  it  moit  ttot  be  intend  that  a  forf 
dootkw  of  then  baM6ta  tiM  fauidowatrs  eidwfrfy, 
aad  ttoitlw  uoiiiaaUy>  Thaiiroaidboa;iernicioai 
enor.  laad  nay  be  of  eo  poor  a  deecriptiea,  aaiil 
lOf am  to  laifo  aa  oatky  of  labour  and  aMmvOt  dMil 
ai  oaietiaf  |Hioee  it  leavw  oaly  tiM  Cforage  pf#i 
fitofcapitaL  If  to  the  oharges  oa  sueb  load  ii 
titbe  or  poor-rate  be  aoperadded^  it  moat  iifm— i 
liy  ranaki  aaesltifalad  ;  became,  if  tiie  profit  waa 
only  an  average  one  before,  it  must  now  be  leee.  Of 
flwallowed  tip  altogetlMr  in  the  new  anetmient* 
Wages,  ta  conaeqnence,  will  be  lest  than  they  wera 
before,  becanse  the  demand  for  laboor  is  less :  and 
agricultaral  produce  will  be  ifaarrr  than  befere,  bo^ 
cause  the  quantity  produced,  and  brought  to  marhiiy 
has  diminished. 

7.  The  aboUtioo  of  rent  would  not  render  e&m 
tkemptr ;  it  would  only  abrogate  a  dass  of  soeiet]f 
whose  subsistence  is  chieAy  derived  from  that  speeisi 
of  income,  and  substitute  in  their  phuses  another  order 
of  men,  who,  from  habits  and  education,  are  perhaps 
less  qualified  even  than  country  gentlemen  to  eaa* 
cute  the  duties  of  legislators  and  magistrates. 

As  mudi  com  will  be  grown,  as  can  be  grown  at 
the  existing  prices,  leaving  the  average  profit  of  en* 
pital  to  the  grower.  But  the  prices  of  com  depenl 
on  the  quantity  brought  to  market ;  and  as  the  pa^ 
meat  of  rent  bas  no  influence  on  the  harvests,  neithec 
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mml^wng  diem  inoie  abondtnt  nor  deficient,  it  can 
hftTe  no  influence  on  prioet.  Whether  a  fiurmer 
|iows  com  on  his  own  land,  or  oa  land  he  rents,  he 
will  ask  the  same  price  for  it;  diat  is,  the  hig^best 
prioe  he  can  get,  or  which,  firam  die  competition 
•mmg  bnyers,  they  will  be  disposed  to  give.  The 
ibolitioQ  of  rents,  therefore,  wodd  only  tend  to  en- 
lioh  the .  Curmers ;  it  would  enaUe  them  to  keep  a 
Iwiliff,  steward,  or  tenant,  to  do  their  woik ;  in  short, 
to  take  the  {daces  of  their  landlords,  without  m  the 
least  benefi^g  the  consumers  of  their  produce. 
.  8.  The  abolition  of  lents  would  not  tend  to  raise 
wages* 

.  Whether  a  labourer  is  hired  by  a  landowner  or 
bis  tenant,  he  is  hired  at  the  lowest  wages  he  will 
fubmit  to  work  for.  If  the  fanner's  rait  were  re* 
mitted,  he  would  continue  to  go  to  market  on  the 
fame  principle ;  that  is,  of  havbg  all  his  work  done 
at  the  lowest  price.  Consdaice  does  not  enter  into 
these  bargains ;  they  are  all  rqiulated  on  a  principle 
ofbusiness;  that  is,  of  saving  all  diat  can  be  saved, 
imd  gaimng  all  that  can  be  ganied.  This  is  seen  in 
Ireland,  where,  from  the  redundancyof  labourers,  they 
are  sometimes  forced  to  woric  for  2<I.  or  dd.  a  day ,  and 
masters  are  not  ashamed  to  give  this  miserable  pt* 
tance.  The  legislature  tried  to  remedy  a  similar  evil 
penturies  ago,  but  their  efforts  were  found  futile  or 
mischievous,  and  they  found  that  the  only  cure  for 
|m  overstocked  maricet  of  labour  was  to  lessen  the 
supply. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

TUnVCT  TO  OVSB^fOPUlUkTIOV, 


Itoktad  Imtmm  hmt  tea  Food— liwt  to  tte  iMiMtfr 
tb«  Sptdit— r«tlwr  iaorim  m  tU  Omtikt  cfctofcid  Igr 
Pdvwtj  or  PrateMt— lUlifiou  (Hjtotfaa  'mowoI 
RiMdks  of  Ow.IHipaMoB-.NatMl  Old  Aitlidia  ChMii 
— PttwiwrtM  of  Sooiitf  bgr  ti^  OjiMUhia  of  tkt  NMmi 
CWdk  oT  MiMiy^BMnM  tot  Muriif*  ui  jinftifit  to 
CottOibiny  CimiBMlmrw  which  mak*  Manim*  m  £t9 
— Scriptarml  lojonctioo.  *'  B«  Fruitful  and  llultiplj,"  oooii* 
d#red— OUigadoB  to  nanlain  Childrmi— Poliej  of  ^ufSbtft 
L»gialati?a  lUatraliita  oo  Marriagi  Dictiaat  ia  tht  ■■■ 
bar  of  Mafriagaa  Propoaala  iar  diraoltBg  Wadlock  of  lit 
iaporariahuf  Cooaaquanoaa  Eaigiatiun  an  uaol){aetkBiblt 
lUoMdj  of  a  RaduBdaat  PopniKwi — SjrmpUNut  of  an  Ea» 
eaaa  of  PoopU  daacrUMd-^QuaoCioo  of  tho  HalaliTa  !•• 
criati  of  Pofmlatioo  and  Capital  dorinf  tho  laat  Thirt|r 
Yaai»—  PiCTiaat  of  Mortality— OTtrwPopulation  laantla  tan 
dofwt  of  Moral  Culture— lapoftaaco  of  cha  Sabjact,  and  lit 
Poor  nMra  intaraitad  in  it  than  tha  Rieh— A  Popular  Kwtm 
ladfa  of  tha  Princtplaa  of  Population  tho  onl/ptfinani  B»» 
Badj  of  Povaitjr  and  low  Wagaa, 

Thb  hitlory  of  man  afibrdt  indubitable  CTidtaci 
of  the  rapid  tendency  of  mankind  to  increate,  and 
tboie  who  adopt  the  aatkority  of  the  Scripture  eta 
hardly  refute  assent  to  the  theory  of  populatioa, 
Adam  and  Ere  are  the  parents  of  the  human  race, 
and  by  the  descendants  of  a  single  pair  the  wholt 
eftfth  baa  been  peopled.    Upon  this  (act  tha  tali- 
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gioiit  might  fband  their  faith  ia  the  prolific  nature  of 
our  species,  but  the  narrative  of  the  Bible  is  corro- 
borated by  the  testimony  of  history. 

Romulus  and  Remus,  aided  by  a  few*followers, 
founded  the  Roman  empire.  The  states  of  Italy 
and  of  Gkeeoe,  and  the  nations  of  Ana,  were  the 
pffi(priDg  of  a  few  exiles,  or  colonists,  driyen  fiom 
fiieir  homes  by  crime  or  want,  or  internal  dissen- 
(jkxuu  In  more  recent  times  America  oSm  a  strik- 
JHg  eaosmple  of  the  progress  of  natkms.  Ahpost 
trithia  tiie  oognizance  of  the  ezistiBg  generation 
fhis  great  continent  has  been  discoveted,  reclaimed, 
tod  comparatively  filled  with  inhabitants.  Indi- 
viduals, no  less  than  nations,  attest  the  {winciple  of 
population*  Sterility  is  the  exception,  not  the  rale 
of  life.  Of  the  thoasands  united  by  manriage, 
withttt  immediate  observance,  how  few  there  aie 
who  do  not  leave  behind  them  a  pr«^geny  treble 
their  own  numb^^  and  with  similar  powers  of  propa- 
gation* 

This  great  law  of  nature  is  Ml  limited  to  man,  it 
extends  in  equal  force  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
creations.  A  couple  of  rabbits,  or  flock  of  sheep, 
VTOuld  fill  the  whole  earth,  if  their  increase  were 
not  diecked  by  want  of  food,  or  qpaoa  or  climate. 
If  the  earth  were  vacant  it  might  be  sowed  and  oveiw 
spread  with  a  single  grain  of  wheat,  or  with  a  single 
plant,  as  fennel,  or  henbane.  In  all  these  cases  th^ 
law  of  increase  is  thesame,  ^Rdiather  as  aflbcCs  man, 
or  animals  or  vegetables;  they  all  incrsMs  in  a 
S^ometiic  ratio,  and  the  necesBit|  thit  linits 
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MwUiniH  BakiDlieitioB  b  Ike  imnnMitiililT  of  ob 
tMBOif  Ml  indrfhiifft  MDOOBl  of  tubvitMoe. 

IW  propigvdioo  of  pbnts  aad  aninMlt  is  lunitoA 
bf  tbi  bosodi  of  the  «trth»  and  tbete  ogtk  UoMg 
tfai  piopogatiiMi  of  nan*  dq>eadoiit  m  be  it  apoa 
ttem  for  inbMlMM.  If  tbe  smpply  of  food  eottl4 
bo  iodeiBtely  oslsidod,  tbo  Mimben  of  nmakNid 
adffat  bo  indefiiiitaly  aokipliad.  Boi  Iboogb  tbi 
{■oduoe  of  tbo  cortb,  m  a  gifoa  sptce,  may  bo  m^ 
cmaied  by  additional  labouc  and  improred  moim 
if  caltofCb  tbii  iocfoaao  it  not  proportioaato ;  % 
a  dooblo  ospeaditam  of  labour  on  the  toil  viU  aol 
obtain  a  doable  prodiicet  nor  a  treble  expenditam 
a  treble  produce:  tbc  increaee  obtaiaixl  coatinaet 
to  bear  a  lees  and  less  proportaon  to  the  labour  ex* 
pended.  Tbere  is,  bowefer,  no  diminution  in  tbo 
procreative  power  of  man ;  as  his  numbers  augment 
tbeie  is  do  proportionate  diminution  either  in  incH* 
nation  or  ability  to  propagate  his  race.  The  pro* 
Cfeative  power  u  a  cansiami  quantity,  while  tbo 
snpply  of  food  b  a  quantity  constantly  decreasing. 
It  follows  that  we  are  reduced  to  one  of  two  alter* 
aalives ;  either  to  the  necessity  of  controlling  tbo 
natursl  tendency  of  man  to  increase,  or  of  sub* 
mitting  to  live  on  a  quantity  of  food  constantly 
diminisbing.  But  this  must  liave  iu  limiU;  for  if 
Bmn  cominne  to  multiply  at  a  uniform  rate,  and 
the  supply  of  food  to  diminish,  be  will  at  kogtli 
reach  that  minimum  of  aUowance  inadequate  la 
support  life,  and  further  increase  be  checked  bf. 


SCO  pouncAL  wxnoMT. 

Hb&  ii  Kld<xn  placed  in  cncnmttBiices  wbUk 
admit  of  the  full  devdopmeot  of  his  procrMtnv 
energy.  In  drilized  commHnities  he  is  restrained 
hf  prudential  motives ;  amon^  saTage*  the  sexual 
passion  is  unchecked,  bat  the  erils  iniepanble  Croat 
a  state  of  nature  tend  either  to  lessen  the  nombei  of 
births,  or  cause  premature  mortality.  The  poweff 
however,  of  every  nation  to  people  up  to  and  ezcead 
its  means  of  support  is  fully  evinced  in  the  rapa* 
dity  with  which  the  ravt^es  of  war,  of  famine,  and 
epidemics  are  supplied,  and  the  speed  with  which 
newly-settled  countries,  abounding  in  the  means  of 
subsistence  and  employment,  are  peopled. 

In  rude  or  refined  states  of  society  the  nnmber  of 
consumers  is  mostly  commensurate  to  the  existing 
supply   of  food ;  were  there  any  discrepancy  the 
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ImMi  of  a  coouBimily  MlriAik,  ud  the  faitlMr  it 
at  renoftd  frooi  the  extmuty  of  fiunmo.  Bv«j 
odvoBOO  hi  tbe  Kale  of  tnjo joMot  aod  mbwlapoi^ 
vlMther  in  mpod  of  diet,  elothiof »  or  habitatm^ 
ii  a  roinoffo  firoin  dottiltttioo»  on  vhieh  we  may  Adl 
back  whan  nacewty  conpola  a  rtUognde 
flient.  A  naiioo,  tka  foocral  dioi  of  which 
€»f  aoimal  food,  nay  resort  to  fcgeUUes;  if  ila  diet 
it  corn,  it  may  fidl  bade  on  pnlte  or  poUtoet.  B«t 
periloot  it  tbe  ttate  of  a  people,  no  leit  than  that  of 
an  individual,  driven  to  tubtiit  on  their  latt  iw» 
toorcet,  betond  which  there  it  no  retreat  I 

Not  only  it  it  important  the  ttandard  of  national 
tubtiftteoce  thouid  be  high,  but  alto  that  it  thonld 
mainly  contiit  of  commoditiet,  the  tnpply  of  whidl 
it  least  liable  to  fluctaation.  Thut  com  it  a  mndi 
better  article  of  general  diet  than  potatoet';  tho 
latter  being  more  pertthable  —  more  liable  to  tan 
aHtTtifJ  by  the  seasons — and,  moreover,  not  beia|^ 
generally  produced  by  other  countriet,  a  tnpply  of 
thetn,  in  the  case  of  dearth,  cannot  be  to  readilj 
obtained. 

The  moral,  like  the  physical  world,  it  gnvemrf 
by  iiamvuble  lawt,  and  it  it  only  by  the  exerciie  of 
a  knowledge,  tlie  fruit  of  lengthene<l  experienrf, 
that  man  can  etcape  the  evils  inseparable  IW>m  Ma 
condition.  One  of  the  great  ends  of  nature  b  the 
perpetuatitm  of  her  workt,  and  for  thit  purpote  Ah 
tcattert  abroad  the  tee dt  of  Kfb  with  a  liberal  anS 
almost  carelett  profotion.  Few  of  her  prodictioai 
appear  dattmad  to  ranch  tMlarity  t  by  their  wdli- 

Y 
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|ilicity,  she  prori^es  for  the  caJnialties  to  which  the 
eariy  stages  of  existence  are  exposed.  From  this 
alone  might  be  demonstrated  the  tendency  of  popu- 
lation to  become  redundant  in  civilized  communi- 
ties. In  the  savage  state,  myriads  perish  on  first 
ent^ng  into  life,  or  shortly  after ;  the  healthy,  well- 
formed,  and  robust,  only  surviving  to  manhood.  In 
civilized  states  the  principle  of  increase  is  not  less 
energetic;  but  the  chief  accidents  of  infancy  are 
averted  by  the  discoveries  of  science.  Thus  the 
ratio  of  mortality  is  diminished,  while  the  principle 
of  increase  is  unabated.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  is  evident  population  must  increase  faster  than 
the  means  of  subsistence;  for  though  the  latter  may 
augment,  it  will,  unless  aided  by  some  fortunate  dis- 
covery of  science,  or  other  accidental  occurrence, 
be  in  a  ratio  constantly  decreasing,  while  the  ratio 
of  increase  in  the  number  of  consumers  of  food  will 
continue  undiminished. 

It  is  no  argument  against  the  tendency  of  man- 
kind to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence,  that 
the  number  of  people  in  most  countries  is  stationary. 
The  reason  is,  that  they  are  kept  back  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  natural  and  moral  checks  to  which  I  shall 
soon  advert.  "  Every  body,"  Mr.  Mill  most  justly 
observes, ''  knows  the  fact,  that  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  countries  the  population  is  stationary,  or 
nearly  so.  But  what  does  this  prove,  so  long  as  we 
are  not  informed  by  what  causes  it  tf  prevented 
from  increasing  ?  We  know  well  that  there  are  two 
causes  by  which  it  may  be  prevented  firom  increasr 
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lag,  how  gremt  soever  its  nttaral  tendency  to  in* 
ocaie.  The  one  is  poverty ;  onder  which,  let  the 
nomber  born  be  what  it  nuty,  ell  but  a  certain  nnm* 
ber  undergo  premature  destmctton*  The  other  b 
ymclfiice;  by  whidi  either  marriages  are  sparingly 
contracted,  or  care  is  taken  that  children  beyond  m 
certain  nomber  shall  not  be  the  fmiu*'* 

Eiperieace  has  proved  that  popnlattoo,  when  per- 
mitted its  fiill  devehqmient  by  an  abundant  supply 
of  food,  can  doable  itself  in  Jiftem^  jftors  :t  but  as 
in  no  country  this  rapid  increase  takes  place,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  number  of  the  people  in  every 
community  is  kept  back  by  the  constant  operation, 
either  of  the  natural  check  of  misery,  or  the  !ess 
afflictive  preventive  of  moral  restraint. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  popula« 
tion,  that  it  impugns  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of 
the  Almighty,  to  assume  that  misery  is  the  natural 
check  to  the  increase  of  mankind  beyond  the  means 
of  iubsistence.  This  has  been  well  answered  in  the 
SmppUtmeni  to  ike  Encyriopeedia  Briianmiea.  God 
has  given  to  man  his  reason  as  well  as  his  passions ; 
a  propensity  to  propagate  his  species  is  one  of  the 
latter,  but,  like  his  other  appetites,  the  indulgence 
of  it  must  be  subordinate  to  hb  understanding, 
otherwise  it  will  be  productive  of  evil  to  himself  and 
society. 


•  EUmmU  ^  PMitml  Eemmmjf.  3d  •dk.,  p.  SO^ 
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II.— REMEDIES  or  OYE&*tOrULATIOV 

From  the  inquiries  of  the  preceding  section  it 
may  be  concluded  that  in  old  settled  countries,  the 
natural  tendency  of  mankind  is  to  increase  faster 
than  the  means  of  subsistence ;  that  the  eflfect  of 
this  is  to  lessen  the  average  share  of  food  which  can 
be  procured  for  each  individual ;  and  that  as  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  physical  comforts  of  a  community  is 
productive  of  moral  and  intellectual  degradation,  the 
general  condition  of  society  will  be  deteriorated. 

For  this  calamity  the  remedies  are  of  two  kinds : 
first,  those  which  nature  herself  imposes;  and 
secondly,  those  which  ar&  the  suggestion  of  human 
reason.  In  the  operation  of  the  first  class  of  reme- 
dies, the  evil  may  be  said  to  be  left  to  cure  itself;  in 
fact,  they  are  not  remedies,  any  more  than  the  con- 
duct of  a  man  who,  suffering  under  a  grievous  malady, 
should  prefer  leaving  the  disorder  to  its  own  course, 
rather  than  resort  to  the  advice  of  a  physician.  The 
second  class  of  remedies  may  be  considered  aWt- 
Jkialf  but,  in  truth,  they  are  as  much  in  nature  as 
the  other ;  for  any  conduct  which  is  the  result  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  may  as  properly  be 
termed  natural  as  that  which  results  from  mere  pas^ 
sion,  ignorance,  and  want  of  forethought.  The  proper 
test  of  the  two  sorts  of  remedies  is  their  influence  on 
social  happiness,  and  by  this  test  I  shall  try  them. 

The  effect  of  a    great    disproportion    between 
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wMmbtn  and  food,  is  gmerai  mU^rff^  tad  tUi 
aiaeiy,  ckfaor  by  hurning  fecmdity,  or  hcwBim 
BOftaliljy  m  thli  circamtfncg  tluit  rcttofct  eq«t 
libcioni  betwen  nomben  and  anbtitlMoe,  aad  tW 
iMMfW  cbcdc  of  offcr-popQlaiioD.  But  tho  erilt 
oataikd  by  radi  ewrttifo  process  mmoslaflictifVk 
A  oonmmhy  nAriag  under  the  piessare  of  pirf* 
sieal  want,  would  be  regardless  of  sBoral  and  mtd* 
loctnal  cnlture.  General  pinching  and  privatiQa 
would  engender  general  setfisoi ;  the  hmmo  liberal 
arts  and  sdenoes  wonki  be  neglected,  and  benevc^* 
leaee  and  philanthropy  would  be  lost  sight  of  in  dm 
scramble  for  animal  subsistence.  Mr.  Hume,  in  one 
of  his  Essays,  alludes  to  the  deteriorstmg  effect  of 
aiicry  on  individual  character.  A  prosperous  man 
will  mostly  be  found  more  accessible  to  virtuoos 
emotions  than  one  who  has  been  toured  by  want  and 
diisppointment.  Every  one  knows  that  it  is  a  toon 
CiTourable  moment  to  ask  a  favour  of  a  person  when 
full  then  fatting ;  after  dinner /when  the  heart  hat  been 
mellowed  by  a  fi:ood  repa>t,  than  before.  Narratives  of 
shipwrecks,  the  history  of  the  French  campaign  in 
Rmsia,  and  traits  of  cliaracter  exhibited  in  out 
peointular^  warty  testify  how  the  noblest  natures 
may  be  tubdued  by  the  constant  prcsturc  of  ooldg 
hunger,  and  fatigue,  and  rendered  callous  lo  every 
claim,  save  that  of  telf-relief  and  pretervstiow* 
The  tame  causes  will  influence  the  character  of  n 
whole  community  tuffering  under  the  mitery  pro- 
duced by  redundant  population.  It  is  a  struggle 
*for  existaace,  in  which  mocal  and  social  tisa  nie 
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disregarded  id  the  conflict  for  food,'  pro&t,  and  em- 
jiloyment.  The  debaaing  eSec:ta  of  vant  and  indi- 
gence, may  be  reniarked  in  the  different  demeanour 
of  the  several  clasaes  of  society.  Pmdence  and  fore* 
Aought  are  mostly  proportioned  to  tlie  degreei  of 
comfort  enjoyed.  The  lower  we  descend  in  the 
social  scale,  the  greater  is  the  xecklessness  we  find 
of  future  consequences.  In  marriages  and  in  do- 
mestic  economy  the  middle  classes  are  more  saving 
and  considerate  than  the  working  classes.  A  la- 
bourer is  generally  less  prudent  than  the  little 
tradesman,  the  be^iar  less  prudent  than  the  labourer. 
All, this  results  from  obvious  and  intelligible  causes. 
Extreme  privation  stupifies  the  understanding-;  -it 
destroys  the  mental  reflection,  which  induces  a  per- 
son to  deny  himself  an  immediate  but  perishable 
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that  I  am  pmsnbg  thb  iii?estig«tkm  widiMt  to» 
ference  to  tbealateof  thbooonUry;  whetlierweMe 
•ttfleriog  from  an  exoeaa  of  people  will  tona  uk 
after  subject  of  inquiry.  » 

.  The  fint  condition  of  any  prerentife  ia»  that  H 
ahottM  be  practicable;  that  it,  consonant  to  the 
tttaget,  feelings,  and  edncatiou  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  intended.  Any  soggestion  of  an  oppoaite  dcaorip- 
taoo,  would  be  Toid  of  utility.  For  instance,  to 
recommend  mfiuitacide,  abortion,  or  any  artifice  to 
frustrate  conception,  might  be  positively  mis* 
chievoos,  since,  by  the  disgust  it  would  excite,  like 
an  indecent  attack  on  the  established  religk>n,  it 
would  prevent  the  temperate  investigation  of  a  sub* 
JGct  of  national  importance.  But  in  recommending 
abstinence  from  marriage  for  a  season,  or  cmigm- 
tion,  there  is  nothing  to  shock  the  public  mind,  both 
being  in  accordance  with  the  existing  practice  of 
individuals. 

In  respect  of  marriage,  it  is  laudable  or  not,  ao* 
cording  to  the  sute  of  society,  and  the  circumstnncea 
of  individuak. 

The  reaions  urged  in  defence  of  the  institution  of 
maniage,  in  preference  to  concubinage,  or  any  other 
mode  of  sexual  intercourse,  are  derived  from  tho 
organisation  of  the  sexes— iu  tendency  to  promolt 
the  domestic  comfort  of  individuals,  especially  fe- 
males—to the  production  of  the  greatest  number  of 
heulihy  and  well-educated  children,  and  their  settlo* 
ment  in  life^to  the  pence  of  society,  in  cutting  off  a 
fruitful  source  of  contention,  by 
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-mxamn  to  one  man,  and  protedoag  his 
t^ty  by  the  sanctions  of  moralitf  and  law — to  tha 
better  government  of  society^  by  distributing  the 
community  into  separate  families^  and  appointing 
<nrer  each  the  authority  of  a  parent—and  lastly^  to 
the  encouragement  of  industry. 

Tkkese  reasons  have  all  the  consequences  assigned 
to  them,  but  in  urging  them.  Dr.  Paley  has  left  out 
of  view  the  political  economy  they  involve.  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  marriage  mnquestionably 
conduces  both  to  domestic  happinen  wad  national 
power,  and  of  its  utility  there  can  be  no  dispute  ; 
but  in  old  and  fully-peopled  countries,  the  results 
are  different.  One  of  the  most  certain  and  important 
consequences  of  marriage,  and  that  for  which  it  has 
been  most  highly  extolled,  is  its  tendency  to  increase 
population  faster  than  under  any  other  system:  this 
is  an  advantage  or  not,  according  to  circumstances  ; 
in  countries  over-peopled,  where  individuals  have 
not  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to  maintain 
a  family,  it  is  a  source  of  positive  misery  and  demo- 
ralization^ as  will  be  apparent  from  the  following^ 
reasons : 

1*  By  leading  to  a  family,  and  thereby  lenderinff 
two  persons  poorer  than  they  would  be  in  a  single 
state,  it  is  inimical  to  domestic  happiness. 

2.  It  is  unfavourable  to  virtue,  since  it  is  con- 
stantly observable  that  indigence,  no  less  than  excess 
ef  riches,  tends  to  deprave  the  character. 
_  3.  It  is  not  favourable  to  domestic  peace  and 
anjoyment^  becai^  it  augments  the  pecuniary  diffi- 


.4.  |llik0ww«fttrifi^httaBd,ndBwAuitabl^ 
mmt  te  »  ihup  mmpdLitiaa  far  faod.  praAt  wt 
■  ■|liij  ml.  JMiiiUbly  Uwk  to  ilUviU  ud  oa»^ 


k  is  tkaa  Kppmat  Iww  th»  MtiR  qoaMiM  of  lb* 
ptiicy  of  ■iniiy  it  invnted  by  the  Magle  circnm- 
■tUK*  of  K  Kdandutcy  of  people,  wkid)  cawMi 
ibem  to  crowd  ■nil  iDtcrfen:  with  each  other's  metns 
«f  employwwm  lod  NbaiReooe.  Withoat  the  mdy 
— ene  at  nniofi  umI  tapportiog  oApriaf,  it  WKf 
be  doubted  whether  any  rndfaotBgei  connected  «il^ 
■itrimoBy,  compeante  for  the  wixietiae  aod  iacon- 
TCBieaeee  with  which  it  ie  acconpwticd.  Uouded 
at  loMt  by  thii,  iu  choicwt  iweeta  are  coarerted 
into  the  bidcrest  poiaoaa.  And  even  ftcilHiaa  far 
tha  maiatanaooa  of  a  family  would  often  be  foimd 
JawgciBBt  to  coupe)  bmh  Ui  marry,  wore  Ihay  not 
fteqaaaUy  iiniiliaiawl  by  the  poakiTe  ioetitatioKa  of 
nciaty.  1^  8p«rtaiu  obliged  tbcir  citiMne  to 
marry  by  poMhiH,  and  the  Remaaa  eacootaged 
ihim  by  the  >j  fr«M  JOem-MMi,  aad  the  diMbiKtiaa 
to  which  the  efaiUlen  man  waa  nbjaeted  ia  tbait 
lawi  ofmharilHMa.  la  moderw  time*  morah,  law^ 
ibma  to  aiga  MM  to  aaMr  ial*  Iba 
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eoDiiiibial  state.  A  'single  Ufe  it  ti  hmH  deemed  one 
of  suspected  purity,  and  forms  %  eon^ant  theme  o( 
ridicule^  if  not  opprobrium.  Bvto  o«r  fiscal  iegala« 
tions  are  framed  in  stem  defiance  of  tke  doctrinep  of 
Mr..MalthuSy  and  the  unfortunate  baididor  peiae-» 
cuted  by  partial  taxation.  But  the  most  weighiy 
obligation  is  that  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  iriiich 
^join  men  to  **  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth."  Upon  tUs  injunction  I  think 
two  observatioi^  may  be  ofiered  Ihat  tend  tohnpugn 
its  present  application  and  autboritj.  : 

First,  were  not  the  command  to  be  ^^  fruitful  and 
multiply/'  forming,  as  it  did,  part  of  the  Jewish 
Qode,  abrogated  by  the  subsequent  Christian  dis- 
pensation. ^ 

Secondly,  is  the  popular  interpretation  of  the 
words  consistent  with  their  spirit  and  literal  im« 
port. 

.  The  object  of  the  Almighty  was,  doubtless,  to 
augment  human  happiness,  and  when  the  earth  was 
desolate  and  uncultivated,  '^  to  increase  and  mul- 
til^y,"  tended  directly  to  this  purpose ;  but  if  the  end 
has  failed,  may  not  the  obligation  have  ceased  ?  We 
must  take  the  precept  in  iu  entierty,  **  be  fruitful, 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth;"  but,  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  to  "  be  fruitfol  and  multiply," 
is  not  to  replenish,  but  to  impoverish  the  earth. 
Hence,  it  may  be  .concluded,  that  the  celebimled 
passage  of  the  book  of  Genesis  was  iH^  intended  to 
^  either  of  permanent  or  uni^^ersal  application* 

The  moral  considerations  involved  in  this  inquiry, 
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■My  be  iwfomd  of  with  Urn  betitatioii  thta  thoee 
derivwl  fironi  Seriptiire.  Coovtiitioiiftl  notiont  of 
mtiHtfrnmy  bedw«yt  adapted  to  the  varying  eK%«i«' 
cka  of  tho  aodal  tute.  Rome  and  Sparta,  wUek 
awe  intoxicated  with  the  paaeion  for  military  glory, 
might  9t€k  to  angment  the  nomber  of  their  eitifene, 
fbrtbepnrpoieaefwaranddeTaftatioa;  batitoogbt 
lo  be  the  glory  of  a  Chiiitian  oommunity  to  oaki*. 
vate  the  arts  of  pcaee.  In  newly-eettled  ooaatriea« 
a  faurge  Aunily  it  a  real  treasure ;  but,  in  the  crowded 
cities  of  Europe,  especially  in  our  own  manufhctur* 
ing  districts,  it  too  often  only  adds  to  the  vice  and 
misery  previously  exiiting. 

Marriage  is  a  voluntary  act,  and  it  ought  to  be  a 
deliberate  one  :  its  natural  consequencci  are  not  in* 
volved  in  mystery,  they  are  known ;  whoever,  there* 
fere,  enters  into  this  state,  is  bound  by  its  obliga* 
tioos.  llie  first,  and  most  imperative  of  these  is, 
onqoestionably,  the  maintenance  of  the  children  that 
result  from  the  union.  Without  a  reasonable  pro* 
spect  of  being  able  to  support  his  offspring,  no  maa 
can  have  any  more  right  to  marry,  than  be  has  to 
contract  a  debt  he  has  not  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
being  able  lo  pay.  That  the  nuptial  tie  is  not  obli* 
gatory  on  all,  may  be  established  from  the  examples 
of  Moses,  Jesus  Christ,  and  many  eminent  indi* 
viduals,  who  either  have  postponed,  or  never  entered 
into  that  state,  solely  from  prudential  motives. 

In  a  country  suffering  from  want  of  employmeol, 
the  question  may  be  started,  how  far  it  would  bo 
politic  for  the  legislature  to  blerfcre,  either  by  pro* 
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longing  the  period  of  life,  wben  pertont  are  eiigiUe 
to  marry,*  or  by  requiring  secunty  itom  those  who 
marry,  that  their  children  shall  not  become  charge^ 
able  to  the  community. 

In  England,  the  marriage  contract  is  both  a  re^ 
ligious  and  civil  ceremony.  So  far  as  the  latter  Is 
concerned,  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  deemed  a 
proper  subject  of  municipal  law.  The  age  of  the 
parties,  the  conseut  of  parents  or  gnardians,  the 
period  that  shall  elapse  from  the  publication  of  bans 
and  the  celebration  of  marriage,  and  the  place  where 
the  nuptials  shall  be  solemnized,  are  all  matters  of 

*  A  delay  of  two  years  in  the  average  n^  of  marriage,  would 
in  twenty  years,  in  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Barton,  completely  re- 
medy the  excessive  growth  of  population.  (^Statement  on  Popu' 
latum,  p.  15.)  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  GranriUe  stated,  in 
Jus  eridence  before  a  committee  of  die  House  of  CoramoDs,tlMt 
it  is  immaterial  whether  marriages  are  sarljf  dr  Uig;  as  tiuB 
circumstance  has  no  influence  on  the  number  of  childrca.  Ac* 
cording  to  this  gentleman,  if  a  couple  many  early,  after  the  first 
seren  or  nine  years,  an  interregnum  ioterrenes,  during  which, 
diild-bearing  ceases ;  but  if  they  marry  late,  no  such  interrnp- 
tidn  occurs,  and  the  family  continues  to  inemse  at  a  unifbrmnfte* 
An  opinion  so  unusual,  can  only  he  adndtted  after  the  mtmt 
careful  and  extensive  inquiry.  I  hare,  mysell^  a  strong  pie« 
possession  in  favour  of  the  efficacy  and  utility  of  late  marriages. 
Pacts  founded  on  limited  induction,  are  often  more  misleading 
iSbmx  general  propositions  that  are  founded  on  no  facts  at  all. 
The  author  of  an  Inqwry  into  the  State  of  the  Manufaeturimg 
Populatiom,  p.  16,  alleges,  that  the  feovndity  of  ftmales  eat* 
ployed  in  manufactures,  is  Uu  than  that  of  those  ea^lofed  in 
agzicttUure.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  statement 
with  the  rapid  increase  of  our  manufitcturing  population,  and 
tne  greater  mortality  which  prevails  among  them. 
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MAntflry  rtgvlation.  Is  tba  ctte  of  «i  illegiti«aii 
ckiid  Iftaly  to  bcoome  diusMbU  to  tepwMk,  tki 
pittttivt  fUber  k  boniid  to  give  ■ecuriiy  fbr  thi 
■MttBtenaDce  of  Us  oftpring.  Why  tlw  law  thovli 
mmkm  to  gvafuilte  tht  eonuMmity  agaiMl  IcMi 
tnm  m  linf  let  nd  m  one  may  tay,  ctnal  duMt 
bom  oei  of  wedlock^  aad  eot  agaitttt  tbe  greater  kMi 
thai  May  be  inenrred,  by  tbe  laaintenanoe  of  aa 
mi^^iailf  aaad>er«  bom  in  wedlock,  cannol  be  eerily 
lecenctled  to  rtaaon.  Marriage  k  not  a  contiael 
balween  a  man  and  woman  for  tbeir  nrataal  pluitaMe 
only,  tbare  m  a  tbM  party  to  tbe  contract,  namely, 
tbe  public,  whicb,  as  it  docs  not  dertTC  any  dircei 
advantage  from  tbe  anion,'it  seems  reasonable,  sboald 
be  protected  from  indirect  loss. 

In  1808  the  govemment  of  Berne,  afflicted  with 
tbe  increasing  misery  of  the  people,  aristng  out  of 
tbeir  increasing  numbers,  issued  an  ordinance,  that 
**  no  penoo  who  receives  relief  from  bis  parish 
shall  be  allowed  to  eiarry  wiikomt  their  ptrfaimen, 
unless  he  previously  repay  the  full  amount  which  baa 
been  expended  upon  him."  In  Sweden  the  magis- 
trate is  empowered  to  interdict  the  marriage  of  a 
party  aot  possessed  of  probable  means  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  a  family*  According  to  Mr.  Loudon 
(Emcf.  of  Afncmlturt^  p.  88)  the  guild  companies 
of  Germany  exercise  a  prohibitive  power  over  tbe 
marriages  of  their  members,  lest,  I  presume.  It 
abould  tend  to  reduce  the  irages  of  jo«meymmk 
In  most  German  sutss  people  are  obliged  to  have 
Ibe  peradssion  of  tbe  mSL  magistiate  belbre  H  li 
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kgil  fer  the  olargyman  to  cetehwii»mMfri>ge;  Mi 
tibe  permissioii  seems  to  be  gif«i «  wMiheld  «§  ikit 
{MyrUes  soliciting  it  are  thoiq;iil -^o-^be  capable  of 
mabtaming  a  famOy.  The  chanditr  of  depntiei  of 
Wurtembiyrgfay  in  the  course  of  the  prasmt^ea?,  hafe 
been  occupied  in  framing  a  meaMve  for  restricting 
marriages  between  persons  who  luk?eiioiMrtain  means 
fit  subsistence.  In  the  British  anayy  I  bdieve,  a 
|)riirate  soldier  cannot  marry  withmrt-the  aswnt  of  fa» 
oomnianding  officer.  The  mcmhsw  of  the  royal  H^ 
nily,  descendants  of  George  Hi,  cannot  marry  untfl 
they  attain  twenty-five  years  of  age  witfioiit  the  con* 
sent  of  the  king;  nor  even  then  without  twdve 
months'  notice  and  the  approval  of  parliament. 

Notwithstanding  these  ezamplesy  I  should  greatly 
doubt  the  policy  of  more  testrictive  marriage  laws  in 
this  country.  The  heart/  rather  than  the  und^^ 
standing,  is  often  the  propelling  motive  in  these 
unions,  and  on  this  account  it  is  likdy  the  Ba^^khf 
more  than  any  people,  would  be  impatient  of  mea- 
sures that  bore  the  semblance  of  lestramt.  If  mar- 
xiages  be  too  frequent,  institutioM  among  ourselves 
of  the  nature  of  Temperate  Societies  might  be  bene- 
ficial. When  the  conduct  of  individuals  can  be  in- 
fluenced by  improved  moral  cuitiure,  it  is  less  6b}e&- 
tionable,  and  often  more  efficient  than  l^siation. 
Public  opinion  is  a  more  potent  and  watchful  correo* 
live  than  magisterial  coercion^  and  a  system  of  popo- 
Jar  instruction  that  would  eariy  incukate  a  love  of 
indepoidenoey  a  taste  fi^  the  oomforti  mkA  ^4^* 
nents  of  lifcj  and  a  humane  aversion  to  be  the  an- 


ihorof  an  impitmded  fiuBOy»fiNriDtlwbett  leeiiritais 
•g«iMl  Mipwideiit  narritfefl.  The  **  mmormHijf 
of  manjiag  witlioat  the  means  of  sappocting  a  Ci^ 
Mily^  u  a  doctrine  of  leoent  promalgatkMiy  and  cut 
kaidly  yet  be  conaideied  genarally  impretaed  on  Ui6 
mdeiitandings  and  feelinge  of  the  commnnity .  Only 
mfew  yean  have  elapeed  tinceonr  mott  eninentstatee* 
nen  and  writers  taught  that  to  marry,  and  wmrrp 
fomm^^  was  meritorioas.  The  sentiment  of  moral 
approbation  thas  associated  with  the  act  by  long 
kabit  cannot  be  suddenly  obliterated  from  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  telling  them  that  political  economy 
bas  discovered  that  to  be  wrong  which  was  formerly 
accounted  innocent  or  laudable.  Even  now  there 
are  symptoms  that  the  exhortations  of  the  Malthu* 
sians  have  not  been  wholly  without  fruit.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  the  number  of  weddings  has 
been  diminishing  of  late  years.  The  rapid  increase 
of  population  has  been  mainly  caused  by  diminution 
in  mortality  not  an  mcrease  of  marriages.  Within 
the  last  thirty  years  the  proportion  of  marriages  to 
the  number  of  people  has  gradually  decreased,  as  is 
shown  by  the  tables  of  Mr.  Rickman  prefixed  to 
the  Returns  of  Population  for  1831.  In  1800  the 
weddings  in  England  were  as  1  to  123  of  the  popu* 
latioo;  1810,  as  1  to  122 ;  1820,  as  1  to  127 ;  and 
in  1830,  they  had  fidlen  to  1  in  129.* 


ICr.  Bwloa  wm,  I  Wwf*.  tht  Snt  writOT  who  ealM  imUis 
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Althoagh  the  namber  of  muriigM  has  decpeaied, 
yet,  owiDg  to  ft  greater  proportioii  of  the  childrai 
born  being  reared  than  formerly,  they  haTe  been  ms£* 
ficiently  numerous  to  cause  a  vast  increaae  of  popa* 
lation.  The  diminution  in  their  number,  therefore, 
does  not  detract  from  the  policy  of  discouraging  im« 
prorident  unions.  But  in  addition  to  the  reasons 
already  urged  against  restrictions  on  marriages,  there 
are  others  to  which  I  have  not  adverted. 

Apart  from  the  poverty  occasioned  by  large  &• 
milies  in  densely-peopled  countries,  the  general 
opinion  appears  to  be,  that  matrimony  is  most  im* 
Tourable  to  virtue.  The  idea  of  making  chastity  the 
rule  of  a  community  has  been  abandoned  by  all  men 
in  despair.  Nothing  less  than  the  power  of  a  super- 
stition, which  has  in  great  measure  ceased  to  in* 
fluence   European  society,  would  be  adequate  to 

taken  place.  The  memborg  of  the  Royal  Society  were  more 
wary  in  tbeir  dealings  with  Charles  II.,  when  he  proposed  to 
them  the  question, "  For  what  reason  is  a  dead  Srii  hearier  than  m 
living  onel"  They  weighed  the  Juk  nd  feand  tb«t  the  waggish 
monarch  had  deceived  them. 

As  the  condition  and  intelligence  of  die  working  classes  ap- 
proach nearer  to  those  of  the  class  immediately  above  them,  it  is 
probable  that  not  only  the  number  of  marriages  but  of  births  in 
each  fiunily  will  diminish;  but  of  the  children  bom  a  greater 
proportion  will  attain  matarity.  Among  the  poor  a  larger  lum- 
ber of  women  become  pregnant,  and  a  larger  number  miaearry'; 
while  among  the  rich  a  smaller  number  of  women  become  preg« 
nant,  and  fewer  miscarry.  (Part,  Report  on  FHendly  Sfeieties, 
Seas.  1825,  p.  86.)  Among  Uie  poor  of  the  metropolis.  Dr.  Gr«a»- 
>ine  states  that  one  woman  in  tin-ee  who  are  piegnsnt  nnraritbl  j 
toiscanies. 
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eoiilfol  the  itrongcst  of  honiaii  pMskms.  A  rir* 
tooas  celibtcy,  lherefore»  it  hopelett,  aod  wuUrimomf 
or  vice  the  only  alternati?e.  To  meet  this  dilemoMi 
m  class  of  philosophers  has  appeared,  who  hats 
sought  to  direst  marriage  of  its  impo^-erishiog  con* 
sequences.  I  am  ventttring  on  delicate  ground  I 
am  aware,  but  I  do  not  sec  how  I  can  discharge  my 
duty  to  our  present  subject  without  some  notice  of  m 
matter  that  has  excited  considerable  attention.  Tht 
speculations  to  which  I  am  alluding  ha?e  certainly 
giTen  a  shock  to  the  public  mind,  hardly  less  than 
that  it  received  on  the  first  publication  of  the  cel#- 
bnited  E$$ay  on  the  Principle  of  Population. 

Tlic  theory  that  has  been  put  forth  may,  perhaps, 
be  cullectcd  in  the  subjoined  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  its  most  logical  and  philosophical  ex« 
pouudcr. 

"  I'bcrt  ftrr  two  nodes  to  which  artlfieiml  mMm  may  bt  Mi* 
ploT«(l  to  nuilie  popaUtioo  tad  capital  kMp  paoa  tog^tte: 
•Jipmii^uta  nay  ba  aougbt  titbar  to  rminin  tha  taod««cy  of 
pop«latioo  to  incraaae ;  or  to  atceirrmu  ba}*ond  ita  natural  paM 
Iba  lAcraaae  of  capital/' — KUwtfmU  tf  PMituml  Krawtfijr,  p.  57* 

"  If  we  naj  tbua  infar  that  bnnan  bappiaaaa  cannot  ba  ••• 
carad  by  taking  /arciM*  natboda  to  naka  capital  incraaaa  as 
faat  aa  popalation ;  and  if,  on  tba  otbar  band,  U  i»  certain,  that 
wbara  birtba  taka  place,  mora  mmerona  than  ara  re4|airad  to 
npbold  a  popnUtion  corraapondtng  to  tba  flata  of  capit4l,  bttflUa 
bappioeaa  aa  mpairad,  it  ia  innediataly  aeaa.  lAaf  tht  grmmd 
frmetirml  prthkm  it,  u  find  tk§  awaaf  tf  liauf tn^  ikt  numktr  tf 
ktrikt.  It  baa  alto  appeared,  that,  beyond  a  eeitain  atate  of  da»- 
•ity  m  the  population,  lucb  aa  to  afford  tba  banaSu  of  aodal  ia- 
lereoanMt  and  of  combined  Uboor.  it  ia  not  deatrable  tbat  popa« 
Iniion  aboaid  ncreaaa.  Tba  peadaa  problan.  tbacalbfa.  ia  Is 
iMl  tba  naaaa  ofliawlliif  Mrtbi  In  tbnt  Bvnbar  wbicb  is 
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saij  to  keep  up  tlte  popaktion  intbo«ft  iicwiiig  if— -Umm, 
p.  65. 

"  The  result  to  be  aimed  at  ia,  to  seewe  to  l&e  great  bodj  of 
l3ie  people  all  the  happinesswhich  i$  capabU  of  bHng  derived  from  ths 
muUrimonial  unhn,  vnthoui  the  evils  uAieh  a  too  rapid  iner^ue  of 
their  numbert  iavoUa,    Tbe  prognm  ei  legNiBtk»i,  the  im« 
pr^reme&t  of  the  edacatioQ  of  the  people,  ud  the  decay  ef 
9upei8tition  will  in  time,  it  may  be  hoped,  accooBpliBh  the  dil^ 
ficult  taak  of  reconciling  these  important  objects." — Idem,  p.  d8« 
'^  It  is  perfectly  evident,  that  so  long  as  men  are  produced  m 
giwter  nxtmbers  than  can  be  fed,  there  must  be  excessire 
miaeiy.    What  is  wanted  then  is,  the  mimm  of  prereoting  man* 
land  from  incareasing  so  fiist;  feoD  iaaMasbig  fiMter  than  feed 
can  be  increased  to  support  them.    To  the  diaooTeiy  of  thtee 
means,  the  resources  of  the  human  mind  should  be  intensely 
applied.     Thi$  is  the  JbundeUion  of  all  improvement.    In  the 
attainment  of  this  important  end,  it  is  abundantly  plain  that 
there  is  nothing  impractieable.    There  is  nothing  which  offers 
aaj  considerable  difl&culty ,  except  Uie  prefiidices  ef  mankxiuL* 
•'-Supplement  to  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  Editions  of  the  Enejfclofmdm 
Britarwica.     Art.  Banks  for  Savings,^*  93m 

**  What  are  the  beet  means  of  checking  the  progress  of  pops* 
lation,when  it  cannot  go  on  unrestrained  without  prodacin|g.oae 
or  other  of  two  most  undesirable  effects^— either  drawieg  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  population  to  the  wure  raising  tffood, 
or  producing  porerty  and  wretchedneia^  it  is  aot  now  the  ]^ace 
to  inquire.    It  is,  indeed,  the  moat  impocta&t  practical  problem 
to  which  the  wisdom  of  the  politician  and  moraUst  can  be 
applied.    It  has,  till  this  time,  been  miserably  evaded  by  all 
those  who  have  meddled  with  the  sulyect,  as  well  aa  by  all 
those  who  were  called  upon  by  their  situation  to  find  a  remedj 
for  the  evils  to  which  it  relates.    And  yet,  if  the  auperstitioaa 
ct  the  nursery  were  discarded,  and  the  principle  qf  utility  kepi 
steadily  in  view,  a  solution  might  net  be  rerf  difficoU  lo  be 
found  j  and  the  means  of  drying  up  one  of  the  most  copious 
sources  of  human  evil,  a  source  which,  if  all  other  sooroea  of 
evil  were  taken  awiy,  would  alone  suffice  ts  xstain  the  grtet 
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do«l«fal  ngr  diJkalc  to  U  applMd."— Art.  CW«if,  p.  Mi. 

"  A  fflrml  luw  coMidtnibU  control  ortr  tho  imbmUme$  fimd 
of  hat  ftmilj*  tnd  an  •^•0/«f«  c#Nfr0<  Mwr  li«  nmmbtn  to  bt  Mip* 
pofttd  hf  dMt  And.'*— Il/nirvvfioJM  </  PoffllMl  EopuMiy. 

«Tlwc«  is  •  «lM&e«  ofdwMtliiiiKt.  Tint,  to  abttda  ft^l 
IraMttnf  MTf  rfcJMrw  f Am  ot*  wmML  SMoadlj.  to  ilmfjj^ 
tho  wipwna»«r«rit  it  tht  period  of  krth,  ■§  kptiotini  by  tJit 
CliiiMM.  And,  tliifdly^  to  go  on  faltriog  the  orttpli  to  piriih 
hj  ■tarridoQ,  mahtlu  out  mi  prtmmt.  To  aecoaiplUh  the  irtC^ 
edneeCioB  h  rvqnitite ;  becMue  mnsimeaud  peefit,  %»  thejr  ap> 
pi«Mli  the  MMre  of  inlerior  nbnti^,  will  penUt  in  ^luilfflag 
fkmr  ippedtoe,  wfaollf  i«i«dlcae  of  caneequeneee ;  mdmetiti 
people,  OS  the  eaBtmy*  ere  ■■■nrfile  to  the  letlinfs  of  ha* 
mankj.  The  eeeoMl  propoeitioB  ie  miachioToas,  beceoae  the 
bahit  of  (leAtroying  llTtf  (I<»ttroyi  all  tbe  finer  luacipptibilitiae  ia 
wbicb  tb<i  rational  ,bapptoeaa  of  boman  b4«ingt  cooaiats.  Hie 
third  we  are  now  «fidaria|p."— ^fft#  tf  Society,  p.  44, 4A. 


Leaving  the  political  aod  domeftic  economy  of 
marriage,  I  shall  advert  to  the  next  unobjectionable 
remedy  of  an  over-crowded  community,  namely,  kmi« 
ORATION,  by  mhich  I  mean  a  national  plan  of 
colonixation,  at  explained  on  a  previous  occaiion 
(p.  111).  Tiiis  appears  nature's  own  prtscnpiioot 
and  is  tl»at  by  ^hicii  slie  has  peopled  and  reclaioMd 
the  earth.  When  the  vessel  is  too  full  it  flows  orcr ; 
when  population  is  so  dense  tiiat  it  can  neither  bt 
fed  nor  employed,  it  uatundly  spreads  over  a  wkkr 
surface.  Capital  and  industry  are  sources  of  dk* 
content  and  iuconvenicnce,  not  of  national  wealik, 
nnleu  they  can  be  productively  employed* 

The  principle  on  which  emigration  may  ba  da* 
fended  is  this ;  on  one  side  »  a  iertila  and  nitrniht 

s2 
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territory,  useless  to  man  for  want  of  cultivation ;  on 
the  other,  a  surplus  of  capital  and  labour  alike  ralue- 
less  for  want  of  objects  on  which  they  can  be  pro- 
fitably employed,  bring  them  together,  and  they 
co-operate  for  the  production  of  utilityy  like  two 
chtoiical  fluids  which,  separate,  yield  neither  heat 
nor  colour,  but  united  afford  both. 
'  The  chief  objections  against  emigration  are,  l.its 
hardship;  2.  its  inefficiency;  3.  its  expense.  I 
shall  submit  a  few  brief  observations  on  each,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  a  systematic  plan  of  colonization 
is  meant,  though  the  term  emigration  is  used. 
'  With  respect  to  the  first  it  would  be  as  cruel  as 
unjust  either  to  force  or  seduce  a  man  from  his 
fatherland  without  regard  to  his  future  location  and 
welfare.  No  such  hardship,  J  believe,  was  ever  in- 
tended. The  object  sought  is  to  remove  the  indus- 
trious from  a  country  where  their  labour  is  unpro- 
fitable, where  they  are  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  ill-lodged, 
and  dependent  withal,  to  another  where  they  shall 
be  emancipated  from  these  evils,  and  be  enabled  to 
transmit  the  inheritance  of  freedom  and  comfort 
they  acquire  to  their  children. 

Those  who  do  not  see  hardship  to  individuals  in 
emigration,  object  to  its  efficiency.  They  admit  it 
might  afford  transient  relief  to  the  mother  country, 
but  they  are  apprehensive  ''  the  vacuum"  it  made, 
would  be  soon  filled  up.  These  are  the  ultra  /Mal- 
thusians,  who  can  see  no  good  in  the  poor-laws,  nor 
in  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  nor  of  taxes,  nor  of 
tithes ;  all  these  they  allow  would  yield  momentary 
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Mte«  bol  iIm  cup  of  miMry  noold  tpeedOy  nCH, 
rnileit  tlw  acthrity  of  the  bmding  teodncj  of  oor 
race  wit  cootfoUed.  They  are  right  in  their  pm* 
ctpfey  but  extrafegmt  ia  its  appUcatioo. 

Pint,  ought  a  ooamunity  to  stand  atill  anwlat  ili 
dificulties,  and  nttdce  no  efibrt  to  remove  them? 
Even  traniient  relief  would  be  a  point  gained*  If 
the  emigrants  were  made  more  happy  9  and  thoeedMy 
left  behind  lees  m!semble«  it  would  be  a  uducjlhi^ 
from  the  quantum  of  wretehednem  previously  exial'' 
ing«  and  were  it  only  to  continue  lor  u  jMsen,  h 
would  be  worth  a  sacrifice.  No  man  would  rsftma 
to  eat  a  dinner  to>day,  because  he  may  be  hungry 
to-morrow.  It  would  have  other  advantages;  tt 
would  give  ftme  far  rtfi$ci¥m.  The  estabUshed 
habits  of  the  people  would  not  at  once  alter ;  they 
would  notat  once,  because  there  was  more  space*  begin 
to  marry  earlier  and  breed  faster  than  before;  thej 
would  have  leisure  to  look  back  upon  the  evils  thej 
had  escaped,  and  having  tasted  the  sweeU  of  better 
ctrcumstancet,  might  be  disposed  to  adopt  roeaturet 
to  perpetuate  their  enjoyment.  The  mere  fact  of  n 
number  of  people  annually  leaving  the  country  in 
quest  of  einployment,  would  be  a  sort  of  practioal 
and  tnimpet4ike  preaching  through  the  thousand* 
tongued  press,  that  would  do  more  to  show  the  real 
state  of  society,  and  enlighten  public  sentiment  M 
its  causes,  than  could  be  efiected  by  the  most 
aealotts  and  well-directed  labours  of  economioal 
writers  in  a  century,    I  say  nothing  of  the  capilnl 
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and  industry  that  would  be  called  into  activity  by 
die  mere  preparation,  provision,  and  transport  of 
a  large  body  of  colonists. 

After  ally  it  is  only  the  straitened  and  redundant 
portion  of  the  community  that  ought  to  emigr&te. 
lliose  vfho  are  employed  —  those  whose  circum- 
atances  are  comfortable,  are  already  in  their  proper 
sphere,  and  it  would  be  unwise  in  them  to  put  their 
good  fortune  to  hazard ;  but  the  removal  of  the 
able-bodied,  who  are  permanently  nn^nployed,  bene- 
fits both  thf m  and  those  they  leave  behind :  from 
miserable  paupers  they  become  independent  yeomen. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  expense*  To  advance  twenty  or 
Ihirty  pounds  to  remove  an  unemployed  labourer, 
looks  a  great  sum,  but  what  is  it  to  the  expense  of 
his  permanent  maintenance.  Mr.  Barton  informs 
tis,  that  in  his  own  parish,  a  statement  was  drawn 
out  from  the  poor-books  of  the  sums  paid  to  one 
labourer,  during  the  course  of  a  long  life,  and  they 
'were  found  to  amount  to  more  than  seven  hundred 
pounds  I  How  much  cheaper,  then,  to  the  whole 
community  to  advance  at  once  a  million  or  ten 
miUicms  of  money,  than  to  support  permanently  a 
vast  body  of  unemployed  people.  The  interest 
of  even  ten  millions  at  five  per  cent.,  is  only 
500,000/.  a  year.  To  support  one  million  of  per- 
sons at  only  a  penny  a  day,  would  cost  in  round 
nambers  1 ,500,000/.  a  year. 

We  can  never  hope  to  get  rid  of  the  most  ob* 
jectionable  part  of  our  poor-laws,  namely,  the  main- 
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InaBOft  of  an  okU-hoiM  kbomer,  moomwded 
wUi  a  fl]f«ti8Bi  of  enugralioii.  We  caanoc  jviUy  do- 
prive  holi  of  hti  czutin;  doiniy  widioot  flnl  oftfitt|f 
Imd  oomrthinf  ia  oxehmngo.  The  perisk  ceonot 
lefoee  him  Tolief,  wtlhoitt  ofleriog  him  the  elternailifta 
of  work  either  at  home  or  ehioed,  whereby  he  may 
•opport  himaelf. 

IIL^HITMVTOMa  or  OTXa-fOriTLATlOir. 

r 

It  iidifiiciilt  to  asoertain  the  precite  ctrevmstaiieea 
which  indicate  a  permaoeot  excern  of  popahtkwfc 
Fkma  oar  preeediog  ioqairies  it  is  erkleot  that  the 
demand   fur  laboar  ia  all  the  g^n^t  branches  of 
oatiooai  industry  is  sabject  to  flnctuation ;  ia  agri* 
colture  it  Taries  with  the  season  of  the  year;  hi 
commerce  and  maaafinctares  it  varies,  not  only  with 
the  season  of  the  year,  but  with  the  altemate  brisk* 
ness  and  depression  of  trade  to  which  these  pnrsoila 
aie  periodically  liable.    An  occasional  excess  of 
workpeople  arising  from  these  causes,  is  no  proof  of 
Ofcr-population,  it  merely  indicates  a  reserve  of 
kboor  essential  to  the  effective  cnltiratton  of  ratal 
and  ■umuCscturing  industiyt  and  without  which,  thi 
snpply  wookl  not  be  eonstantly  adeqnate  to  the 
asand.    By  an  excem  of  population  is  meant  a 
manent  excess  ;  such  as  tends  to  the  diminution  of 
national  wealth,  and  the  deterioratkNi  of  the  ciic«m« 
stances  of  the  great  body  of  the  paople. 

The  drcomstanoes  eympUNnatae  of  an 
this  description  are  the  fisUowmg ; 
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First  J  a  general  and  permanent  depression  in  Ike 
rale  of  wages.  Wages  may  flnctaate  from  tbe  pe> 
riodie  causes  to  which  allusion  has  been  made*  b«t 
tiiey  can  only  be  permanently  depressed  by  the  con- 
slant  pressure  of  an  over-stocked  market  of  industry  ; 
in  other  words,  by  the  supply  of  labour  exceeding 
the  demand. 

Secondly,  a  low  rate  of  profit  is  a  sign  of  redun- 
dancy. The  general  tendency  of  high  profits  is 
high  wages,  and  the  contrary.  When  profits  are 
I0W9  it  shows  that  the  channds  for  the  employment 
of  capital  are  full,  and  consequently  that  the  supf^ 
of  labour  equals  or  exceeds  the  demand  which  can 
be  advantageously  called  into  action.  ' 

Thirdly,  a  tendency  to  emigrate  indicates  an 
excess  of  people.  Dr.  Smith  has  remarked,  that 
"  man  is  the  least  exportable  of  all  commodities ; 
necessity  alone  will  induce  him  voluntarily  to  aban* 
don  the  soil,  climate,  habits,  laws,  and  institutionB, 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed."  We  may  be 
assured,  therefore,  if  the  industrious  emigrate  in  con* 
•iderable  numbers,  it  can  only  arise  from  the  neces- 
sity of  finding  out  new  sources  of  employment  and 
subsistence;  from  a  conviction  of  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, resulting  from  diminished  wages  and 
profits ;  in  other  words,  from  a  redundancy  of  capital 
and  industry. 

•    Fourthly,  the  frequent  and  general  occurrence  of 
typhus,  puerperal    fever,  cholera,  dysentery,  and 
other  diseases,  mostly  originating  in  low  diet,  in- 
sufiBcient  clothing,  and   unwholesome  lodging,  to 
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whick  the  people  hafe  been  compelled  lo  sobmit 
flpoa  extfiiDe  redoctkm  in  the  price  of  laboor. 

P^hfyt  the  prevalence  of  outrages  against  pio^ 
party,  and  of  political  discontent  and  agitation.  In 
ordinary  times,  the  general  disposition  of  the  people 
is  to  refrain  fkom  politics  as  an  nnprofitaUe  porsait ; 
and  no  abstract  question  of  government,  nor  even 
existence  of  positive  abuses,  would  be  sufficient  to 
OfercooM  their  apathy,  wen  they  not  accompanied 
by  dfoumstSBces  more  nearly  afecting  their  indlr 
vidnal  condition.  But  if  they  find  their  comforts 
and  enjoyments  gicatly  curtailed,  whether  it  arisss 
tiOBBL  the  visits  of  the  tax-gatherer,  or  from  theexceel 
of  labour  and  capital,  then  they  are  prompt  to  listen 
to  rrpresentationt  of  the  misconduct  of  their  rulers. 

SurrA/jf,  an  increase  of  crimes  against  property, 
arising  from  geneial  poverty  and  privation. 

SmMmikif^  an  increasing  rate  of  mortality  among 
the  people. 

•  With  the  exoeption  of  the  last,  all  these  tymp* 
tosM  of  popubtion  increasing  faster  than  the  means 
of  support  and  employment  apply  to  England.  The 
ittums  of  population  tend  to  confirm  this  conclu* 
siou.  During  the  last  thirty  years,  population  baa 
continued  to  increase  at  nearly  a  uniform  rate,  and 
the  aversge  annual  increase  m  the  number  of  the 
people  io  Great  Britain  has  been  about  one  and  n 
half  per  cent  The  rate  of  increase  per  cent.,  and 
the  amount  of  the  four  decennary  periods  of  enumn* 
ration  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  summary  of 
Mr.  Rackman. 
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is,  has  the  capital  and  pro- 

iKC^ftil'f  ike  commanity  increased  in  as  great 

#(^^^^^!fflt>|«palation.    This  could  only  be  an- 

^^^>i<>a  statistical  investigation  of  the  progress 

^r^l^^      commerce,  and  manufactures,  as  in- 

.^lypUvthe  passing  of  endocore  bills — bills  foi 

•  Li^i^Ai'  improvements — by  the  amount  of  exporti 

lUiTiaipofts — and  by  a  comparison  of  the  prices  o( 

^v4)nodities. 

Qi|9  of  the  most  satisfactory  reasons  for  infeiring 
that  the  people  have  not  increased  faster  than  the 
naMwal  resources  is  the  rate  of  nun-talUy^  which, 
during  the  last  half-century,  has  decreased  in  a  re- 
mwkable  degree.  In  the  year  1780,  the  average 
■•to  of  mortality  was  1  in  38  of  the  existing  popu- 
lation;  in  1790, 1  in  45;  in  1800,1  in 48;  in  1810, 
1  in  54 ;  and  in  the  ten  years  ending  in  1820,  I  ia 
00.  Such  a  decrease  of  mortality  is  wholly  irreconi 
cilable  widi  any  great  deterioration  in  the  physical 
circumstances  of  the  people ;  though  it  is  important 
lo  remark,  that  the  decrease  in  mortality  has  bees 
partly  produced  by  the  discovery  of  vaccinatioa— « 
inprovements  in  the  science  and  practice  of  mid- 
wifery, by  the  substitution  of  aoooncheors  fbi 
females — better    modes    of    nursing  and  treatin; 
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clisldreB-4wltar  litbitt  in  the  people  togHhwwai 
the  diffoiaon  among  the  commnnitj  «t  fatfge  of  aoM 
correct  knowledge  of  the  nrtt  condoeivo  to  hiikh 
nod  loogerily.  The  nyecige  term  of  eiirtnnoe,  eep^ 
cinlky  nmong  woven,  it  ie  well  known  hai  giwtly 
extended  of  late  yenii ;  end  the  ntwnrenee  ottcee 
htTo  been  oUiged  to  raiee  the  tenna  on  whidk  limf 
grant  Ktb  annnitiea.^ 

Upon  dM  whole,  though  there  enata  no  gvonail 
fir  ind  algiog  in  the  exaggemtad  apprehenakms  whidi 
preraied ,  reapeeting  the  inereme  of  popnlataon  aoMO 
yeara  abee,  tfMre  ia  no  reaton  for  blinking  we  nia 
not  tiifliciently  numerona,  either  for  external  defcnee^ 
or  social  happinett.  The  decline  of  wagea  and  pio* 
fits,  and  the  sharpness  of  competition,  in  erery  walk 
of  life,  most  hrtng  home,  to  the  contietion  of  every 
nan,  that  if  the  Yessel'does  not  orerflow,  it  is  at  leaal, 
foil  enongfa  for  die  general  good  of  society.  Wa 
may,  therefore,  safelj  abandon  the  policy  of  tho 
atalesmen  of  the  last  century,  who  were  for  gmntfng 
^  premimns  for  large  fomilies,^  and  who  considered 


•  U  additka  IS  tht  oaiisM  aMmkNMd  ia  lk»  tsit  of 
aliUd  aortaUtj,  mmcUt  is  (tkouab  atUl  rwrj  impmimft)  the 
iaptwrvd  mtdieal  ftika  of  larfa  towns.  Prior  lo  1750«  Loadoa 
laquirid  «i  ■■mnl  topply  of  noorly  11,000  pOTnas  to  til  ^ 
As  void  kA  ^ Uto  omto of  teAt  ofOTHto IMis ; 
ef  lmymm.hhm  aot  only  ki^  ap  te 
jkMod  wmmOLj  a  Tstc  sandoo  of  pooplo.  (BiMb,  Om  «s 
AyrMMTiMi  wf  Laktmr^  p.  110.)  Gmi  oilioo  wort  fMiaiw^^ 
diantoloind  dbo grmwH  of  oMakiadi  bal  bow  tkoj  art^  as  wil 
asiko  eoaatrjr.  tko  crodltk 
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an  increase  in  population,  identiflad  with  the  increase 
of  national  power. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  think»  thfit»  beside  the  checkf 
to  populatbn,  arisbg  out  of  miseiy  ajid  vioey  thera 
are  odieia  lessafflictire  to  the  feelings  in  the  diffusipn 
of  knowledge,  a  taste  for  luxuries*  habits  of  fore* 
thought,  and  personal  dignity :  die  increase  in  th^se^ 
mostly  keeps  pace  with  the  increaae  in  the  means  of 
jlifbsistence,  and  those  canseS|  which  are  likely  to 
gire  an  impulse  to  the  increase  of  population.  With 
the  enlightened,  the  anxieties,  expense,  and  re- 
straint attendant  on  families  in  densely-peopled 
countries,  will  mostly  operate  as  a  saflScient  restrict 
tion  on  improvident  marriages ;  and  it  is  only  among, 
the  ignorant  and  unthinking,  such  indiscretions  are 
to  be  apprehended.    So  that  the  iqpectre  of  popular 
tion  resolves  itself  into  a  defect  of  moral  culture,  and 
a  degmded  standard  of  living*:  social  evils,  which  all 
classes  have  a  common  interest  in  correcting. 
*-  While  there  is  in  this,  much  to  allay  apprehen* 
sion,  it  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  that  the  science 
of  population  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
trdlbeing  of  society.    There  is  a  natural  tendency 
in  man  to  mcrease  his  species,  but  there  is  no  cor- 
respondent natural  tendency  in  the  earth  to  increase, 
his  food ;  so  that  the  tendency  of  pcqralation  to  in^ 
crease  faster  than  subsistmioe  may  be  considered  an> 
Intiom  of  social  economy.     Hence,  the  opinion  that 
the  resources  of  any  country  are  indefinite,  io  that 
the  increase  in  them  will  always  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  the  people,  is  a  pemidotts  error.     In 
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Eiigiaiid  for  infUnce,  k  »  wmMimm  alkfid  that 
there  are  reecmrcee  for  the  meintenence^aod  enploy- 
neiit  of  a  nmeh  more  niuiieroiie  pofmlatioo.  Pto* 
htpe  it  is  10  if  etery  indtvidiud  were  to  apply  hi»» 
eelf  eoldy  to  the  rrnkm^  o/footL  Bat  no  rational 
penoD  woulddeeirethat  the  entire  commanity  ehoold 
be  occnpied  in  epade  hotbandry,  or  other  nanaal 
oceapatioo.  Withovtt  howerer,  a  aocial  change  af 
this  natnre^  it  is  probable  neither  the  food  nor  eafr* 
pioyment  derived  from  oor  own  soil  coald  be  greatly 
aogmented.  Goounerce  and  manufactures  may  ad-> 
mit  of  extensiony  bat  the  legislative  protectioa  af« 
forded  to  agricnhore,  and  the  stimulus  of  paper- 
money  prices  hare,  I  apprehendt  left  neither  in  the 
enclosure  of  wastes,  nor  in  more  expensive  modes  of 
eulture,  any  great  scope  for  increased  production. 
Ireland  is  differently  circumstanced,  and  industry, 
capiul,  and  internal  peace,  may  eflect  the  most 
salutary  improvements.* 

*  On  iIm  cohara  of  CngUib  wmIm,  Mr.  Bvtoo  my, "  Ertrf 
OM  kMws  wliolMtiltMidod  prwrtieanj  loCfcis0ttb|«ettlMlMek«s« 
tetakittfi  Wr*  ia  BMnj  CMM  bMa  produetiTt  orioM  IS  tht  HI- 
dtrtikwi.  ImOmStmAV^mwB^iBmamMtiumf^mmimmUkm 
Miflikowkood,  Iktra  art  aoMid«ihli  tn«tt  wkiek  wtn  oase 
ploagUd  Mid  Imw  btaa  ■aWtgacitly  aOowtd  to  leCara  to  a 
aUtooTaMafa.  Tba  trtcw  of  tho  pkMigli  u«  diatiaetlj  vldUe 
oa  auHiy  parts  of  iboM  dowat,  nd  tboro  wa  mmm  p«f«i  tkil 
liay  btaa  iatiil^  withia  thaanapty  of  aw.  If^wi 
/  Bfidtiy biBiBH  tho  ■Mwirt  ptadaoa  did  aot 

fSijpad  ia  watkiaf  iho  UmkI  WM  BMta  cImb  tiM  com  fTOwa  oa  it  * 
4'  Urn  Gfmnmgtitm^  Ptfmltthm,  p.  IT.    Sessa 
•al^toct,  Mr.  Cbbbotfo  To^la  twrtoad,  pp> ft, It. 
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Grantiiig  a  country  k  potteMMd  of  latent  ie» 
wmm%  lk»  pwitii»  1  w»h  to  {tirnUrate  i>  that  tbeia 
vesoarce»  M^t  to  be  jfrsi  dSciledL  SuMsiencti 
0KffHt  io  jn:ec€de  popukUiont  mot  p^fmhii^m  subsiMi'* 
etiee*  In  this  respect  the  policy  of  aatiqna  and  the 
good  conduct  of  individuaU  coincide.  While  a  jnat 
tod  prudent  man  would  nol  think  of  marrying  tiU 

lie  had  a  fair  profipent  o£  tlw  mn^nm  iim  miimf^{i^|||y  ^ 

ilwuly ;  BO  no  ttatesoian  wooU  think  of  encouraging 
ail  increase  of  people  till  he  had  ascertained  from  the 
Utg^  price  of  labour  and  cheapness  of  provisions  the 
eustenoe  of  resources  for  their  maintenance  and  enu 
pk>yment:  in  the  lattercase^howdvecy  no  encourage- 
me&t  would  be  necessary,  as  population  agreeably 
Irith  the  law  already  exfdained  would  start  forward* 

The  niCH  are  only  indirectly  but  the  poon  axe 
dicttUly  interested  in  the  doctrine  of  populatioo* 
The  former  axe  the  buyin  of  labour*  they  profit  by 
the  diminution  in  its  price,  caused  by  the  competition 
for  employment,  and  they  are  only  affected  by  the 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  people, 'when  that  in- 
cieaae  has  been  so  excessive  and  pxodnctiveof  misery 
so  mtense,  as  to  endanger  the  aec»rity»  and  lesseo 
fte  enjoyment  of  therr  posscswons* 

By  exercising  a  control  over  dteir  sumben,  the 
indnstiious  have  a  complete  control  ov6r  the  wages 
ef  labour.  Fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  capital 
OMuot  afiect  them ;  whethor  society  is  stationary  or 
f)etiogiade  m  weaHb,  tbey  can  always  pisesrie  their 
cond&ion  unimpaired,  by  proportionhy  the  MpplT  of 
the  commodity  in  vdiich  they  deal  to  the  demand. 


Oa  tbe  other  hand,  without  the  eiercite  of  this  con- 
senrmtife  power  over  their  mtmben,  no  enlargement 
of  natioDnl  reaowrees  can  pennane&tl j  impiove  ikmr 
cucnmstaMoefl.  Erery  aiiiition  to  the  means  of 
iiin|ihiji— t  and  sabeiftenee  would  only  call  into 
exieteoce  a  corretponding  number  of  claimants  to 
participate  therein,  and  the  share  of  each  wwsM  not 
ba  aagmaDted.  Sodeiy  wovM  b»  ■■•§  aaiaiiiiir^ 
bai  aoc  BMae  h&pfiff*  Emb  tbe  best  aehemea  for 
tbev  relief  and  eaoipmynenty  dertsed  by  the  wisest 
and  moat  phJaafbropic  indifidnals,  most  profo 
Olaaifay  vdess  seconded  by  their  own  co-operatire 
afancy.  One  pamper  relieved  would  only  make  way 
lor  another;  one  body  of  emigrants  removed  this 
year,  a  fresh  supply  to  an  equal  amount  would  offer 
themselves  next ;  while  one  swarm  of  unemployed 
laboorers  b  being  located  on  the  waste,  another  is 
growing  up  to  aMtarUy  equally  deatitoie*  It  is  the 
wavea  of  the  sea  folhrning  each  other  in  endless 


I  conclude  theiefore  that  all  remedies  are  transient 
—all  projects  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  vata,  unless  accompanied  by  the 
exercise  of  that  prodential  virtue  in  indivUkmla.  and 
that  policy  hi  the  state,  which  sbaO  iaduee  both  to 
eoncur  m  Kmitfaig  the  number  of  the  people  to  the 
means  for  their  empfoyment  and  support. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

POOR-LAWS. 

Right  of  the  Poor  to  Parish  Relief— Th«ir  Claimtoa  foarth  part 
•  of  Ttthe^Qaeries  of  the  Honseof  Loids  relatiTe  to  able4iodled 
Poor — Eleven  Objections  to  PooF4iws  answered — Under  an 
improved  System,  Pauperism  has  declined  relatively  to  the 
Population — Poor-laws  not  tended  to  increase  the  Number  of 
People — Not  fostered  improvident  Habits —Example  of  Scot- 
land considered — Working  Classes  of  England,  and  other 
Countries — Principles  and  Policy  of  the  Poor-laws  stated 
and  defended — Obligations  they  impose  on  the  Rich  to  inte- 
rest themselves  in  the  state  of  the  Poor— Mendicity,  or  Poor 
Assessment  the  only  alternative — Impotence  of  general  Sys- 
tem of  voluntary  Charity — ^The  Poor  often  the  chief  Obstacle 
to  the  adoption  of  Plans  for  their  own  Benefit— Their  Condition 
can  only  be  improved  by  the  Intenrention  of  the  Affluent^ 
Obligations  imposed  by  the  Laws  of  Infimticide— Provision 
for  the  Poor  in  other  Countries— Utility  of  the  Poor-laws 
proved  by  Experience— Description  of  Persons  who  ought  to 
be  entitled  to  Parish  Relief— Police  as  well  as  Charity,  the 
object  of  Poor-laws— Suggestions  for  Improrement  of  Poor- 
laws — Law  of  Settlement— Unequal  siie  of  Parishes — Un- 
equal Pressure  of  Poor-rate  on  real  and  chattel  Property- 
Mendicity  in  the  Metropolis — Practical  Hints  xdative  to  the 
Poor  and  Administration  of  the  Poor-laws. 

The  term  Poor  is  usually  applied  to  that  class  of 
persons  who  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves,  either 
from  inability  to  procure  employment,  or  from  sick- 
ness, old  age,  or  other  bodily  incapacity ;  whether 
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Ihif  k  the  dctcripticMi  of  pereont  origsnmlly  tntemled 
to  be  embreced  by  the  poorUwt  hat  been  much 
ditpnted,  but  it  it  the  description  which  it  now 
generally  recognised  in  their  practical  adminbtra* 
taon* 

In  the  outset  of  this  inquiry,  it  may  be  confenient 
to  adtert  to  the  only  abstract  part  of  the  subject  wa 
shall  eocoonttr,  namely,  the  rigki  of  the  poor  to  a 
compulsory  maintenance.  If  there  be  any  social 
obligatioo  to  find  employment  or  relief  for  those  who 
could  not  otherwise  obtain  it,  such  obligation  most 
be  derived  either  from  the  laws  of  nature,  or  the 
institutioos  of  society. 

The  land  is  unquestionably  the  people's,  in  their 
aggregate  capacity,  and  every  one  has  a  natural 
claim  to  live  thereon.  But  in  a  state  of  society, 
man's  natural  claims  are  merged  in  hit  civil  immo* 
nitiet,  and  the  rights  of  each  person  arc  prescribed 
by  the  laws.  In  a  state  of  natural  liberty,  every 
individual  may  claim  the  ri^ht  to  do  what  he  likes, 
or  what  he  con;  his  right  to  the  rnj<  yment  of  this 
female,  or  of  that  piece  of  land  is  only  limited  by 
his  power  to  defend  his  pretension  against  all  other 
claimants.  But  in  civil  society,  the  natural  rights  of 
mere  force  have  been  superseded  by  tlie  rights  of 
property,  of  marriage,  and  personal  security.  It 
follows  that  the  rights  of  the  poor  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  the  natural  state  of  man, 
which  has  long  since  ceased,  but  by  reference  to 
existing  social  institutions. 

What  then  are  the  social  rights  of  the  poor  ?     If 

3  A 
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ft  man  has  not  the  means  of  maintenaniee,  and  society 
will  not  relieve  him,  he  must  starve.  '  But  the  ques- 
tion is,  Will  he  starve  f  Certainly  not.  Self-pre^ 
aervation  will  be  more  imperatiTe  with  him  thaa 
respect  for  civil  institutions.  If  he  cannot  live  ia 
society,  he  will  have  ceased  to  have  mh  interest  in 
its  existence ;  the  social  compact  (if  it  ewtr  existed) 
wiU,  in  respect  of  him,  be  dissolved  ;  mod  mendicicyy 
or  theft  with  its  penal  conseqveaces,  wiH  be  a  less 
evil  than  death  by  hunger.  Ratberthan  he  shouM 
be  reduced  to  this  extremity, in  wlncb  be  has  a  pira* 
mount  interest  in  the  violation  of  die  laws,  it  seesM 
expedient  a  legal  provision  shoidd  be  established 
for  his  relief,  and  to  this,  though  a  pauper  has  no 
claim  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  except  as  guaranteed 
to  him  by  the  law,  yet  society  concedes  fit  to  him  as  ft 
lesser  evil  adopted  for  its  own  conservation* 

In  lieu  of  founding  the  right  of  the  poor  for  relief 
on  their  original  share  in  the  toH  of  the  country,  ft 
has  been  attempted  to  establish  their  claim  to  parish 
aid  as  the  compensation  they  recrived  for  the  losses 
they  sustained  at  the  Reformation,  in  consequence  of 
the  new  disposition  of  ecclesiastical  property.  That 
the  poor  were  originally  entitled  to  a  fourth,  or  some 
other  fraction  of  the  tithe,  is  an  opinion  countenanced 
by  many  eminent  authorities.  Dr.  Bum,  in  bis 
Justice  of  the  Peace ^  published  in  1754»  admiu  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  was  anciently  an  ecclesias- 
tical duty ;  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  tithes  of  pa- 
rishes was  originally  set  apart  for  this  pvrpose,  and 
distributed  by  the  bishop  with  the  assaslsBce  of  the 
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oUnr  ptinciyl  hhibitmli ;  mmI 
IImiA  atevftirfs,  vbcn  the  UUim  of  puishot  heciwn 
ippropriaird  lo  raUs;ioyft  koam^  Umm  aoctelict  ooo- 
Uibalod  towMb  llw  reliof  of  tho  poor.  BhKktIofie 
•ptottnlhitviewofllio«il9<cl«  and  odnics  Umt  the 
relief  of  the  poorwaooamif  iIm  **  poqpoMt  far  wliieli 
Iko  |Af  Mtal  of  lilbe  was  origkially  lapotod**  (CSmi- 
Miil«fMf»b.uolttpwtt.)  AodiAdeodtftwAietoflko 
aadeol  faufold  divisaeoof  tkbei  it  eoBfinaod  by  Cbo 
tiiitiMf  pnctioe  in  aevorml  porU  of  Iiekuid;  Iko 
Biihopi  of  CAonfert  and  lUdoio  oootioaiof^  to  fo> 
cotvo  their  Iboftb  or  qmaria  pmr$  of  tkheo  m  •ercrol 
poffiriitooi  ihoir  diocciM- 

Btti  odnuiuiig  all  this,  k  goea  liiUe  way  to  eata- 
Uiak  ibe  njf  A<  of  tko  poor  to  reiief,  except  sucb  as 
titty  derm  fmoi  aautiog  laws.  Next  to  found* 
img  the  daioi  lo  aay  aaaumity  on  aolirraf  rtgbt,  tbo 
■wai  poehle  aapadient  m  to  aeek  to  establish  it  opoa 
aoaM  niaga  nxiatiny  ceaturies  ago,  and  which  has 
boen  aitpersedad  by  aubsoqoeiit  acts  of  legislation 
aoqaiescod  ia  for  ages  by  the  whole  conmiNiity. 
Kiisting  laws  alone  prescriba  iadividttal  tights,  and 
the  lawa  have  wisely  provided  aa  -ordar  lo  pfavanl 
WTCiiing  strife  and  litigation,  that  varions  ckima 
ahaU  be  lor  aver  forccloaed  nalaa  aofoipcd  within 
determinate  periods;  as,  for  instance,  a  olaim  la 
dabs  and  other  chattel  interaou  cannot  be  caublshed 
anises  iniiiad  within  four,  fiftt,  or  aia  years,  and 
oven  a  right  to  laal  peoparty  is  IcU  if  forty  yeaia  in. 
nboyance.  How  valueleas  then  Maat  be  any  claim 
la  tithe  fonaded  on  thoir  appoftaonmant  and  appio- 

2a2 
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priatioa  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  1 
The  nobility  might  almost  with  as  much  justice  seek 
to  re-establish  their  claim  to  the  pertamal  services  of 
the  poor — to  reduce  them  a  second  time  to  serfshtp, 
as  the  latter  found  a  proprietary  claim  on  usages, 
contemporary  with  the  feudal  system. 

It  is  quite  an  error  to  suppose  a  compulsory  poor- 
rate  was  imposed  as  a  compensation  or  substitute  for 
any  loss  the  poor  sustained  at  the  Reformation.  The 
celebrated  act  of  1601  was  not  passed  till  seventy 
years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and 
was  intended  to  meet  the  overwhelming  evil  of  vaga- 
bondage and  mendicity  which  proceeded  much  more 
from  the  abolition  of  vassalage  than  the  suppression 
of  the  religious  houses.  The  poor-rate  is  in  fact  the 
price  paid  by  the  community  for  the  emancipation 
of  all  its  members  from  personal  bondage.  While 
feudality  continued,  the  poor  were  unknown  as  a 
body;  beggars  and  vagrants  there  were  seeking  ca- 
sual relief  from  conventual  and  other  bodies;  but 
there  was  no  national  poor ;  they  only  began  when 
villanage  was  abolished  and  villains  acquired  the 
rights  of  freemen  without  the  habits  of  industry  and 
forethought  which  their  new  condition  required,  and 
which  it  became  necessary  to  supply  the  place  of  loy 
a  parish  assessment  for  their  relief. 

The  description  of  persons  intended  to  be  embraced 
by  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  has  been  much  disputed, 
and  some  writers  have  contended  that  the  poor  have 
sustained  an  injustice,  either  by  the  interpretation  of 
this  statute,  or  the  acts  subsequently  passed  for  im- 
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IHmttg  ill  pnctiod  idninktration.  The  daott  h 
the  met  bcttfinf  on  thit  point  it  the  foUowing,  and 
ceadteiy  deieribes  the  pertont  to  whom,  ead  the 
mnIo  is  whieh  perochiel  eid  shall  he  gi?eii : 

**  The  ehmchwaideiif  end  overseen,  with  the  eon- 
sent  of  two  jnstaoes,  shell  teke  onler,  fton  tfane  lo 
time,  fbc  MiH»f  lo  W9rk  ike  cAtUren  of  ell  sneh 
whoee  peientt  shell  not,  by  the  seid  chuichwerdens 
end  overssers,  or  the  gfeeter  pert  of  then,  be  thenght 
eUe  to  keep  end  maintein  their  children ;  end  fbr 
eetlinf  to  work  all  such  persons,  married  or  nnmer- 
tied,  hanng  no  means  to  maintain  them,  and  using 
no  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life  to  get  their  living 
by ;  and  for  the  necessary  relief  of  the  lame,  impo* 
tent,  old,  blind,  and  soch  other  among  them  being 
poor  and  not  able  Co  work." 

The  duties  of  parish  officers  clearly  appear,  then, 
to  heve  been  restricted  lo  the  three  following  specifle 
objccu :  1 .  Sv'Uing  to  work  the  ckildtem  of  all  thoee 
whose  parenu  are  unable  to  maintain  them*  9*  Set- 
ting to  work  all  persons  having  no  income  to  main* 
tain  themselves,  and  using  no  ordinary  trade  to  get 
their  living  by.  3.  The  necessary  relief  of  the  laoM, 
old,  and  others  being  poor  and  unable  to  work.  That 
it  clearly  eppean  this  was  an  act  for  em/hreimg  m- 
imstry,  not  for  encouraging  wUrnest.  No  one  wee 
to  be  relieved,  either  chiM  or  adult,  except,  if  able, 
by  mitimg  io  work.  The  modem  practice  of  grant* 
ing  money  allowances  without  equivalent  labour  to 
able-bodied  persons,  and  thereby  creating  a  band  of 
parish  pensioners,  wee  eertainly  never  oonlcmplated 
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bjr  the  authors  of  thb  celebrated  piece  of  legm* 
lation* 

Upon  this  point  has  arisen  the  great  difficulty  in 
the  administration  of  the  poor-laws,  namely,  whethef 
a  parish  is  bound  to  relieve  or  find  employment  for 
all  able-bodied  persons,  who  are  willing  but  nnabto 
to  pfocure  work.  • 

Now  this  is  a  case,  I  apprehend,  which  was  never 
contemplated  by  the  act  of  Elizabeth.  Between  the 
age  of  Elizabeth  and  the  present  exists  this  important 
dhtinction ;  the  difficulty  in  the  former  was,  ashas been 
thown  in  the  preliminary  history  of  the  poor,  to  compd 
men  to  work ;  the  difficulty  is  now  to  find  them  work 
to  do. .  The  idea  of  an  able-bodied  person  willmg  to 
labour  but  unable  to  get  employment  was  never  en« 
tertained  by  Lord  Burleigh  and  his  contemporaries. 
The  object  of  their  great  measure  wa»to  meet  the 
evil  of  idleness  and  vagabondage  which  grew  oot  of 
the  decline  of  feudality.  Hence  I  conclude  that  the 
obligation  (if  ii  exist)  of  parishes  to  relieve  or  find 
employment  for  able-bodied  paupers  has  grown  eiH 
tirely  out  of  the  altered  circumstances  of  society,  and 
that  as  these  circumstances  did  not  exist  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  the  act  passed  in  her  reign  could  not 
have  been  framed  to  meet  them.  Whether  the  law 
imposes  this  obligation,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in 
me  to  offer  an  opinion,  when  the  highest  authorities 
are  in  doubt  on  the  subject ;  but  I  shall,  in  the  aequeU 
endeavour  at  least  to  establish  its  expedu 


*  A  solntion  of  the  legal  difficulties  inrolred  in  tlM  ttttute  of 
Klinblh  would  piobiblj  Issd  to  impoituA  modlBMitioBt  in  tho 
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trpon  liardl  J  mny  question  of  national  tnlerest  haa 
Ibere  been  lo  much  diacuasion  as  the  poor-laws; 
individuals  the  most  enlightened  have  wavered  in 
their  o|Nnions,  and  eren  now,  the  public  mind  is 
divided  on  their  policy.  After  much  inquiry,  I  think^ 
the  reasons  in  favour  of  their  institution  preponda* 
rate ;  and  that,  of  a  choice  of  evils,  they  are  the  least 
The  argument  which  weighs  most  with  me,  and  whidi 
T  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  in  the  sequel,  b  a 
conviction,   that  the  poor-laws,    under  judicious 

•daiobimioii  of  th«  poor-laws,  m  may  bo  iDforrod  fro«  tbt  ibl- 
loirfaigqwMMM  Mbautlid  by  ■  cooimlttoo  of  dM  Homo  of  I^ofdi 
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ttatoo ID  onlor  my  nliof  to  bo  giroa  to  poor  porwi  wbo oroMi 
•bio  to  work,  or  tootbni  Cboa  any  aioUtaoco  oxcopt  by  piocanag 
•ono  — ploywnt  kr  tboB  wlwro  «mp1oynoot  con  bo  obcaiiiodt 

"  f .  If  it  bo  utiofortorily  proTi*d  tliNt  rmplcniiioot  canaoC  bo 
fioomd  wubia  •  roMiaoblo  4ut«ico  of  tbo  poriob  to  wUeb 
sblo-bodM  p«fWNu  bolooff.  wiU  ma^mtmm  im  owb  oom  bs 
■itboriiod  toir^rol*^/ 

-  a.  WbMi  oMo-boatod  poor  poraoM  CM  MMtan  oolj  a  firt 
of  tkoir  lauly  by  tbo  »hoo  of  tbotr  labour,  oro  aiosiiinloo  aao 
tbofiaod  10  of4or  My  loliof  to  bo  gifoa  la  tbom  for  tbowiils 
ofoMbof  ibotrcbiMros,  mi  boiag  ablo  to  work,  ••  tbsf 
Munaiar— nif^  Aipart  rf  tkt  Urd%  CmmmUtm  m  ibi 
rowOoM,  AprU  St.  last. 

Tba  Bopoit  of  tbo  llooao  of  Cmmoom  ta  ISSS,  oa  tbo  Ea^ 
ployaonl  a«l  Paysoat  of  ablo-bodiiod  Labmuora  fima  tbo  Fas»» 
ma.  drawn  vp  by  Lord  J.  Baaaoll, 

of  tbo  Mais  poialB  ssaffind  an  thosa  qi 
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adroinistratioDy  may  be  made  more  effective,  than 
any  other  system  which  has  yet  been  devised  for  re- 
ducing to  their  lowest  amount,  if  not  entirely  ex- 
tirpating the  evils  of  indigence,  and  rendering  the 
poor  independent  of  gratuitous  aid.  If  this  result  be 
attainable,  it  obviates  the  strongest  objection  against 
them;  before,  however,  enlarging  upon  it,  I  shall 
submit  a  few  remarks  on  the  arguments  usually 
urged  against  a  compulsory  provision  for  the 
poor.* 

I.  It  aggravates  the  evil  it  is  meant  to  alleviate, 
by  fostering  an  indigent  class. 

Now,  the  practical  answer  to  this  is,  whether, 
under  the  administration  of  the  poor-laws,  the  num- 
ber of  paupers  has  increased,  relatively  to  the  rest 
of  the  community.  During  the  last  thirty  yean, 
population  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  one-and-a- 
balf  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  the  point  to  be  ascer- 
tained is,   whether  pauperism  has  increased  io  a 

*  Public  opinion  began  to  sot  strongly  tgunat  the  poor-laws, 
ftfter  the  publicttion  of  Sir  F.  £den*f  great  work,  in  1797,  end 
the  Enay  on  Papulation,  by  Mr.  Malthas.  There  has  been  lately 
a  reaction ;  it  began,  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Black,  the  intelli- 
gent editor  of  the  Mnrning  Chrowiele,  who  showed,  that,  with- 
out the  preasare  of  parish  assessment,  the  rich  would  concern 
tbeaiaelves  little  about  bettering  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
elasees.  The  question  of  poor-laws  for  Ireland,  and  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Poor-law  Commission,  are  likely  again  to  bring 
the  entire  system  under  consideration.  From  what  I  hare  seen 
of  the  Commissioners*  Reports,  they  appear  directed  more 
•gainst  abuses  in  the  practical  administration  of  die  poor-laws, 
than  the  general  policy  of  their  institution. 
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higher  pfoportioii.  If  paoperitm  has  only  kepi  {Mwe 
with  pofmhUaon,  it  it  a  pretomplion,  the  evil  haa  moi 
heen  aggravated  hy  poor-laws.  Of  the  relative  in* 
craaae  of  paoperisiiit  ^"^  may  form  a  cooclosioo  tnm 
•tateoBeoU  laid  hefere  parliaiiientary  comniitlees. 
From  the  tahles  of  Mr.  Niromo  {Pari,  Papmr$f 
Tol.  vii.  Seas.  IS30)t  it  appears  the  number  of  pas^ 
perSy  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population^  is  oiAf 
about  the  same  at  present  as  in  1688,  and  is  ood* 
siderably  less  than  at  several  intermediate  periods 
from  that  time.  Here  follows  a  summary  of  the  ra* 
lative  progress  of  Pauperism  and  Population,  frooi 
1688  to  1831. 


Y«tf 

•. 

B«lte^r«4. 

Poputettoo. 

RaUo. 

16S8    .     .     .     . 

565.S64 

5.500.000 

9*4 

1766    .     . 

»     < 

dw.irr 

7.7f8.000 

115 

1784    .     . 
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8.016,0110 

9*8 

I79f    .     , 

• 

955M6 

8/>95.00i» 

9^ 

1801     .     . 

•     < 

-~ 

8.87t.980 

tBt'3    .     . 

>          a 

1.040,716 

9.1i«.<iO0 

8.8 

1811     .     . 

~~' 

10.791.115 

1815    .     . 

« 

1,561.905 

ll.028,4r5 

s-o 

1814    .     . 

1AV5.99A 

11.147,080 

8« 

1815    .     . 

4 

I,«r3.|r74 

11. ¥65.7  55 

8.8 

ISfl     •     . 

>           4 

— 

11.977.6o5 

95 

18.M     .     . 

»           1 

1.175.974 

lt.500,00(» 

9^ 

From  tliis  representation  it  is  clear,  pauperism  has 
not  augmented  relatively  to  the  population  durtnf 
the  last  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  that  the 
total  number  of  persons  relieved,  occasionally  and 
permanently,  has  fluctuated  between  8  in  100  to 
12  in  100  of  the  entire  community. 

In  the  year  ending  36th  March,  1831,  the  eapea* 
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ditani  of  poM^-iates  in  EngUmi.  bad  daereMfd 
per  cent;  in  the  year  ending  VUk  Manch,  1832,  i| 
hfld  increased  three  par  oenL:  dMiiionaae  in  the  1^ 
aioaing  prohaUy  from  a  more  lewvit  ^Ottniitmtion 
at  the  poor-laws,  owing  to  th^  4iitai|ied  ikate  .oC  the 
inral  districts.  The  poor  ezpendititfe  has  increased 
miieh  more  rapidly  in  Walen  thw  England  during 
tike  last  two  years. 

.  TThere  is  another^  and  psrhapi  more  antheirtie^ 
alode  than  that  adopted  bf  lir.  .Nimno,  of  asper* 
tammg  the  relative  increase  id  p^aperism;  The 
earKes^  ajfidal  returns  of  the  amount  of  the  ppor 
assessment,  are  for  the  year  1748;  h^%  as  the  ptjca- 
sure  of  the  poor  assessment  varies  with  the  price  of 
bread,  it  is  not  an  accurate  ciiterion  of  the  preva- 
lence of  pauperism  ;  the  only  safe  criterion,  is  the 
poor  assessment  converted  into  equivalent  qauten 
of  com,  at  the  average  nudket-price.  For  the  ap- 
plication of  this  test,  the  subjoined  statement  has 
been  drawn  up ;  it  exhibits,  at  difierent  periorls,  the 
ampunt  of  the  sums  5o/efy  ezpeided  in  the  rdief  of 
the  poor  (exclusive  of  countf  rates,  law  charges, 
militia  expenses,  &c.)f  the  price  of  wheat  per  qnar^ 
tinr,  with  the  number  of  quarters  at  diat  fHricei  equi- 
valent to  the  poor  expenditure,  and  the  increase  per 
cent.,  as  measured  by  com,  during  each  interi'ening 
peripd*  The  imperial  bushel  was  adopted  in  1826, 
and  the  equivalent  number  of  quarters  in  1830,  in 
that  measure,  was  only  2,099,831,  which  I  hihre 
reduced  to  the  Winchester,  to  correqiond  to. (be 
standard  of  the  preceding  items.    The  data  have 
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tUtement  pretentt  m  bn«f,  but  lucid  riem 
ei  the  working  of  the  poor-lawf  for  the  last  eighty- 
two  Tean.  The  period  of  the  Greatest  increase  of 
pauperism  appears  to  hav«  been  from  1776  to  1803, 

*  ll  M  cakaUlsd,  lluit  two^fairdt  of  ik%  tzpmkdkmn  ta  llw 
rtlivf  of  iW  poor  rmty  with  Um  price  of  corn.  Hut  if  wt  oo«« 
ptrf  dmr  and  cW«p  yrtr«,  we  aliall  find  that  t«  o>tLirdt  of  tbo 
poor  eipenditnre  do  not  rwy  with  the  pricei  of  com.  Tbn 
tvsmito  mrponditani  in  the  three  ymttn  I8lt-15-I4,  was 
ik400.000l.«  with  enm  at  lOti.  per  quarter ;  the  aeertfa  es- 
p»dittt»  of  the  three  yeara  1877^-9.  was  6;}0O.OO8l.,  with 
cocn  at  b7»,  per  qemr-er;  hut.  Mippoaing  pauperiam  to  hsea 
heea  ataliooary  in  the  interval  of  fifteen  je«ra,  and  the  oost  of 
the  poor  to  have  declined  with  the  eoat  of  com.  the  poor 
ejipendiliu  in  the  laCter  period,  oefht  to  have  anMHinted  Is 
«.5nOjOUOf.,  in  Ksa  of  6.500.000/.  1  hia  diffMence  ia  not  to  ha 
neeonnted  kt  entiraljr.  sa  one  writer  haa  anppoaed  (limit  m 
l4tf  VrmcttemI  Admutitirmttm  *f  tkt  Pmr'Uwi),  hy  the  incrasss 
of  paufienMi ;  hut  h>  the  fact,  that  pariah  aUowancea  do  aeC 
eirj  with  the  prieea  of  com :  in  cheap  jreara,  the  poor  lassieo 
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Iirlieii  it  increased  112  per  cent.,  or  at  the  rata 
of  4-2^  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  this  interval  of 
twenty-seven  years,  were  the  war  with  America  and 
the  first  French  revolutionary  war.  The  interval 
from  1803  to  1820,  included  the  second  French  war, 
and  pauperism  increased  47  per  cent.,  or  2^  per 
cent,  per  annum,  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  rate 
of  increase,  compared  with  the  preceding  period. 
From  1820  to  1830,  a  period  of  peace,  pauperism 
increased  24  per  cent.,  or  not  exceeding  ^  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

My  conclusions  from  this  representation  are,  that 
during  the  war,  neither  the  attention  of  the  public, 
nor  the  legislature,  was  fixed  on  the  poor-laws,  and 
consequently,  they  were  lavishly  and  unwisely  ad- 
ministered. After  the  peace  of  1815,  they  were  a 
subject  of  anxious  inquiry  and  discussion;  in  the 
year  1 8 1 7,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
which,  Mr.  W.  Sturges  Bourne  was  chairman,  made 
a  very  elaborate  and  able  report  on  the  tendency 
and  administration  of  the  poor-laws.  Though  some 
of  the  positions  in  this  report  may  be  disputed,  it 
abounded  in  many  salutary  suggestions,  and  upon 
it  was  founded  the  important  act  of  1819,  by  which 
parishes  were  empowered,  among  other  improve- 
ments, to  appoint  managing  vestries  and  assistant 
overseers.  The  efiect  of  these,  and  other  alterations 
in  the  mode  of  keeping  and  auditing  parish  accounts, 
was  signally  evinced  in  the  subsequent  ten  years,  dur- 
ing which,  pauperism  increased  at  a  less  rate  tlian  one 
quarter  per  cent,  while  population  increased  at  the 
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rateof  MtfOMla  Aa{/*|Mrefii<.  perammm.  Vwm 
Um  bqairict  of  the  porliaiiieiilary  commiitae  of  1817, 
U  appeared  that  the  iacieaae  bUie^rroft  amount  of 
Ibe  parish  aeseesmeot,  from  1776  to  1815,  had  ariees 
in  a  much  greater  degree  from  the  increase  of  law 
charges,  remotals,  church  rate»  and  county  rate, 
than  from  the  increased  expenditure  in  the  motnle* 
nance  of  the  poor. 

Were  we  to  inquire  1  feel  confident  we  should 
find  that  the  income  from  poor-rates  has  not  in* 
creased  in  a  ratio  with  the  national  income,  or  with 
the  rental  of  the  country,  or  with  the  incomes  da* 
rived  from  profits  and  wages.  Such  comparisone 
are  superfluous.  Enough,  1  think,  has  been  ad* 
duced  to  demonstmtethat  an  increase  of  pauperism  is 
not  inseparable  from  the  principle  of  the  poor-laws ; 
but  that  under  judicious  adminittiation  they  may  be 
made  subservient  to  a  diminution  in  its  amount,  as  is 
shewn  by  pauperism  having  declined  relatively  to 
the  increase  of  population.  The  attempt  to  back 
out  of  the  vicious  system  which  was  sufiercd  to 
creep  in  during  the  war  has  not  l>een  unaccompanied 
with  evil.  A  sharper  administration  of  the  poor* 
laws,  combined  with  reductions  in  wages,  have  doubt- 
less been  the  main  causes  of  the  incendiarisms  and 
insubordination  in  the  rural  districts.  Paupers,  like 
any  other  class,  are  tenacious  of  advantages  they 
have  once  possessed.  But  the  allowance  system, 
and  other  abuses,  which  sppear  either  to  have 
originated  or  been  greatly  extended  in  consequence 
of  the  high  price  and  fluctuating  value  of  bread  from 
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17QSto  18l£m&7.Ia|ipnhend,iier«»sv«d»aaa* 
jonelioo  with  a  national  plan  of  em^ratioa,  or  ntim 
deviating;  circunutance,  witbod.  leating  befaiaii  tiM 
KVtogeful  fedingi  latelj  ■"■■^jfi^'t^  L«t  ■•  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  objection  againat  poor-lMn. 

II.  That  they  eneoarage  iaiprondeiU  Mamagts 
and  caaie  the  poor  to  rely  od  the  poriifa  rather  th«a 
their  own  good  conduct. 

ABysy«teiBwhJdi>b(nildha>«tliu  tendency  would 
bejaatlyot^ectioBttUe.  fietf-depCTdenca  depewd- 
ence  on  their  own  Jiwgthoogjbt  and  iodiutry— not 
the  pariah — arc  the  only  gaamiteet  of  the  hap* 
pinna  of  the  worlciag  dauaa.  I  donfat  wha^a 
the  poor-law*  have  tended  to  diminiA  thia  Mtf-de< 
pendence.  I  do  not  believe.  Sot  iBMance,  aiMl  the 
<^>inion   i«   confirmed    by  the   tettimony   of  in«By 
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prudcitcc  on  the  oobject  of  wedlock.    This  view  ii 

eofilimed  by  the  oecieue  n  weddiogt  (mv  p.  SSS^} 

dvrinf  the  ImI  half-centiiry,  «id  thtt  decrenep  be  h 

lemeiubefeu  nM  been  vneccompenied  with  eny  in* 

cfeme  oT  iile^itiiBfttt  birtns* 

^le  dntmetion  meoe  between  the  imdtww  wml 

tbfgie  in  gmntm;  aHowaneet  for  ehildien  tppenn  m 

■ort  of  boonty  on  marriaget :  Imt,  withoat  defend* 

in|^  this  practice  I  shouM  hardly  think  it  has  tempted 

nmny  to  many.    Marriages  ha?e  been  sonettmes 

pi  mauled  by  the  reprehensible  condnct  oT  pansli* 

oScefs,  who,  in  order  to  erade  the  settlement  of  m 

female  p^nper  or  her  illegitimate  child,  hate  effected 

a  match,  and  thereby  in  lien  of  one  claimant  hare 

bordened   the    community    perhaps    with    halF-a* 

Qoven. 
To  general  impvtations  of  improvidence  against  dm 

working  classes  it  is  snOkient  to  refer  lo  the  pn>» 

gresf  of  savings-banks  and  friendly  societies. 

III.  Itey  have  given  an  arti6cial  impoiss  to  popn- 
knion,  increasing  it  beyond  the  means  of  petmaMnI 
employnMnt  and  snbsMtence* 

Tbis  is  one  of  the  greatest  misreprssentalaons  to 
whieh  the  poor-laws  have  been  eapoaed,  and  is  e»- 
tarely  contioveiSed  by  feels.  AbonI  the  period  of 
passing  the  act  of  EliabeA  in  1601,  there  are 
sjinptuass  of  popniation  being  on  the  incrsase  (see 
p.  58):  bnt  daring  neariy  the  whole  of  the  150 
yean  that  anbseqoently  elapsed,  it  remained 
or  slowly  angmssited>    It  was  awly 
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1770  that  popaktion  made  a  alait»  chi^y  fitim  our 
pnrivalled  mechanical  invmtio— ,aBd  ccmaeqiieiil 
rapid  extension  of  commercial  and  manufacturing 
industry.  Down  to  1 795  Ae  general  complaint  was, 
n€t  that  the  poor-laws  had  increased  population  and 
lowered  wages,  bat  that  they  had  diminished  it,  and 
raised  wages.  Mr,  McCuUoeh  dtea  many  authori- 
ties (Political  EcoMm^^  seooni  edition,  p.  413)  to 
show  that  this  was  the  gmeral  impression  among 
public  writers  of  the  period  to  which  I  refer  of  the 
tendency  of  the  poor-laws,  i  Mr.  Young,  io  parti- 
cular, in  his  Farmer* $  LeiUrif  lammts  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  settlement,  as  **  tending  strongly 
to  prevent  an  increase**  of  the  labouring  poor,  in 
which,  he  thinks,  consists  the  -**  strength  of  the 
state ;"  and  thial  opinion  we  have  seen  (p.  90,)  was 
embraced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Dr.  Price,  and 
other  eminent  persons.  So  far  as  the  poor-laws  had 
any  influence  on  population,  it  is  likely  they  tended 
to  retard  rather  than  accelerate  its  increase.  The 
notion  that  they  offered  a  iamHf  on  marriages  has 
been  questioned  in  the  piVeeding  answer ;  but  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  they  had  no  iniuence  in  this  di- 
rection, it  is  probable  that  persona  of  property  soon 
became  convinced,  after  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
pulsory provision  for  the  poor,  that  their  interests 
were  opposed  to  a  rapid  increase  in  their  number; 
and  we  accordingly  find  it  was  the  constant  policy, 
during  the  last  century,  of  landlords  and  farmers,  by 
pulling  down  of  cottages  and  other  expedients,  to 
throw  every,  obstacle  in  the  way  of  poor  persons 


narryisg  Md  iettiiof  hi  their  ptrifhtt  (Farwm^$ 
L€ti€r$9  pp.  300—^302),  lest  it  shoald  ooolnbote  !• 
Ibe  increate  of  thmr  r«tet. 

The  ol]^lioB  1  an  eoneidenag  is  quite  irreom- 
ciUble  with  the  progreM  of  populmtioii  ia  ScoUeiid 
and  Irelaad  :  ia  the  former,  a  compulaonr  poor-rato 
h«i  made  liiUe  progreae,  yet  population  has  increased 
as  fast  as  m  this  country ;  and  in  the  latter,  there  ia 
no  provision  ibr  iodi^nce,  and  population  has  a«f* 
mcntcd  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate  than  in  England* 

IV.  Had  the  poor  not  been  tempted  to  place  a 
deceitful  trust  in  parish  assistance,  their  natural  sa- 
gacity would  have  led  them  to  act  with  prudence 
ai:<l  consideration,  and  prevented  them  multiplying 
thi'ir  numbers  bcyoml  the  demand  fur  tliero. 

1  ha%c  partly  replied  to  thi»  objection  in  the  last, 
by  roinarLittg  that  pfipiilation  has  not  increased  faster 
ill  England  than  in  other  countries  where  no  poor* 
lawii  arc  in  c  pcration.  Tho»e  who  calculate  <mi  the 
more  cfiictont  exercise  of  the  prmfltmiial  rir/uer,  in 
the  alisence  of  poor-laws,  are  not  accurately  in* 
formed  of  the  character  of  the  labourinjr  classes. 
That  |)ortion  of  the  industrious  orders  who  chiefly 
become  objects  of  parish  relief,  are  very  little  under 
the  mfluence  of  prudence ;  and  no  system  of  civil 
polity,  I  Jiear,  would  be  wiie  enough  to  snbjeci 
them  to  it.  As  to  the/ulure,  they  never  think  aboof 
it  at  all ;  they  never  look  beyond  the  week,  the  day, 
or  even  the  neat  meal.  It  is  very  strange,  but  the 
affluent  odea  live  aiider  asora  eonstaat  apprehen« 
sioa  of  want  Ihaa  the  needy.    The  appieheasioQ  of 
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lots  of  rank  in  society,  for  instaneey  is  more  terriUe 
to  the  wealthy  than  the  apprehensioii  of  famine  to 
the  indigent.  Rich  men  often  deatioy  themselves 
rather  than  part  with  their  carriages  md  champagne ; 
bat  the  poor  lose  their  mutton,  their  beer,  and  even 
the  bed  from  under  them,  and  live  on.  Want  dulls 
the  faculties ;  habit  accustoms  to  privations.  The 
evils  of  poverty  do  not  appal  those  who  have  en- 
dured these  evils  from  infancy.  Order  and  cleanli- 
ness, the  luxuries  and  conveniences  of  life,  do  not 
appear  essential  to  those  who  never  enjoyed  them. 
Before  men  can  be  made  apprehensive  of  the  future, 
they  must  be  made  comfortable  for  the  present.  It 
is  the  pressure  of  actual,  not  the  dread  of  pro- 
spective evil,  that  absorbs  the  attention  of  the  poor, 
and  forms  the  incentive  to  industry. 

V.  In  Scotland  thei-e  are  no  poor-laws,  and  the 
working  classes  are  more  moral  and  independent 
than  in  England. 

This  is  slightly  incorrect,  both  in  fact  and  infer- 
ence. 1.  There  are  poor-laws  in  some  of  the  towns 
of  Scotland,  and  where  there  is  no  compulsory  assess- 
ment for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  there  are  voluntary 
contributions.  2.  The  two  countries  do  not  admit 
of  exact  comparison.  Scotland  may  be  considered 
a  young  country,  which  only  began  to  develop  its 
resources  after  thorough  incorporation  with  England, 
subsequent  to  the  rebellion  of  1746  :  since  then  it 
has  been  in  what  Adam  Smith  calls  the  pro- 
gressive state,  the  most  favourable  of  any  to  the  in- 
dustrious classes ;  but  let  it  advance  to  the  sta- 
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tkmary,  when  capilm]  and  kbonr  are  redundant,  and 
it  will  lose  its  points  of  superiority.  3.  The  moral 
snperiority  of  the  Scotch  may  he  conceded  to  their 
parochial  schoob,  but  their  superior  independence 
of  character  may  be  doubled,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many  is  not  attested  by  the  numerous  specimens 
which  appear  in  the  south  of  England.  Porerty, 
howerer,  it  if  admitted,  is  not  favourable  to  inde- 
pendence of  demeanour,  and  it  is  possible  **  the 
Saion^  may  have  lost  something  of  his  ancient 
**  pride  of  port,"  though  this  may  be  more  justly 
ascribed  to  the  reduction  of  wages  than  the  b- 
fluence  of  the  poor-laws. 

VI.  The  right  of  the  |>oor  to  a  maintenance  is  in- 
consistent with  the  rights  of  private  property :  since, 
as  there  it  no  limit  to  the  increase  of  the  poor,  they 
may  ultimately  become  so  numerous  as  to  absorb 
rents,  tithes,  and  profits. 

A  tpeculative  apprehension  never  likely  to  be 
realiied  !  An  assessment  for  the  poor  is  no  more 
inconsistent  with  the  right  of  private  property,  than 
a  church-rate  or  government  tax,  and  like  these  ^ill 
continue  to  be  paid  as  long  as  people  are  able  and 
willing  to  pay  it  and  no  longer.  That  it  will  not 
continue  indefinitely  to  increase  is  proved  by  ex- 
perience. The  poor-rates  attained  their  maximum 
anterior  to  1820,  since  which  they  have  not  increased 
in  the  same  ratio  as  population. 

VII.  Theyareaken  the  natural  aficctions,  and  su- 
persede the  obligation  impoaed  on  the  members  of 
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a  fiunily  to  cooperate  for  tbeir  mutual  soppoft  ia 
old  age  and  jnisfbrtune. 

A  comiDttitury  iniioUj  at^variance  wMi  the  tact. 
The  very  chartor  of  tba  poor*law8,  tile  43d  of  £lisa« 
beth»  enforces  the  tiea  of  nature  by  reqairing  parents 
and  grand  parents  to  maintain  their  children  Uirongh 
infancy,  disease,  and  accident;  and  vtce  otntf, 
children  are  bound  to  support  their  distressed  paienls 
in  needy  if  of  sufficient  ability.  The  practice  accords 
with  the  law.  It  is  deemed  the  consummation  of 
baseness,  of  pride,  and  meanness  for  a  rich  man 
to  suffer  his  poor  relatives  to  be  dependent  on  thft 
parish,  or  live  or  die  in  a  workhouse;  and  a  dread 
of  this  salutary  opprobrium  has  often  prevented  a 
fate  which  mere  consanguineous  ties  would  have 
been  too  feeble  to  accomplish. 

VIII.  It  has  deadened  private  benevolence,  and 
'Hhe  chanty  of  law  has  superseded  the  diarities  of 
both  home  and  neighbourhood.*' 

A  sufficiency  of  objects  to  keep  alive  benevolence^ 
ia  addition  to  those  within  tte  scope  of  the  poor- 
laws.  But  what  kind  of  benevokaee  is  intended 
by  Dr.  Chalmers  ?  If  that  of  almsgivhig,  it  is  the 
parent  of  mendicity,  vice,  and  imposture ;  if  that  of 
Christmas  doles,  it  is  often  only  the  ostentatkm  ef 
humanity,  which  at  once  flatters  pride  and  generate! 
servility.  Where  benevolence  is  more  pure  it  is  a 
virtue  of  irregular  exercise  oft«i  difficult  to  rouse 
into  %ctiDD— too  late  frequently  for  its  office^in 
eaceai,  or  unequal  to  ils  pvrpose.    Tte ''diarity  af 
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iBv*'kai«di  mamf«|:«l«rui4diieriflNiiitif«;  itii 
pwifioitioyd  to  the  Mneifettcy— its  oftcct  are  Ihote 
«f  daty  and  aeeeMily,  wbMi  neillMr  confer  favcwr 
■or  wipfm  obligacioQ.  Under  tmcH  a  sjileai  Hm 
efcaritiie  of  **lioeM  aad  neighboarkood  *'  maelaa* 
•oredlybe  ceroaatedy  Imdiaf  aaicdoeeioaooiaiaoa 
iaiemi  aad  piaeenbed  locality  tiM  rich  aad  poor» 
Ihapcoeperoaeaad  aahappy. 

IX.  They  degrade  aad  demoniliia  the  woriuag 


A  popalar  error,  propagated  from  writer  lo  writer 
•ad  talker  to  talker  withoat  inquiry  or  reilectioa. 
It  caa  be  ao  disgrace  to  receife  what  the  imw  mllam$. 
If  it  be  aapleasant  to  take  what  no  lenricet  have 
earned,  the  poor  have  the  rich  and  noble,  aad  the 
•piriteal  to  keep  ihem  in  coontcoaoce.  Bat  to  the 
potnC— Ask  travellers  wbeia  they  found  most  meaa- 
Dces  and  mendicity,  or  if  they  found  the  workpeople 
in  any  country  more  independent  than  in  England  f 
They  are  dutiful  and  respectful ;  but  not  servile : 
thay  have  not  the  coarseness  of  the  American  **help/* 
nor  the  sapplenets  of  the  Italian,  but  domestic  serw 
faau  aad  operatives  mostly  know  their  oAce  aad 
Mfil  iu  By  whom  are  the  roeaa  end  labonoas 
oCces  of  life  chiefly  performed  ?  By  the  fcireigner, 
FrenchoMm,  German,  or  IriUi.  It  is  certaialy  oae 
alleviating  circamstaace  in  the  mass  of  vagrancy 
which  ovai4ows  into  this  coantry  from  abroad,  that 
the  spectacle  of  comfort,  dress,  and  manners  it  pre* 
saau,  has  no  tendency  to  render  either  an  English*> 
man  or    Englitbwoman   more  dttsatitfied  with  the 
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coi&munity  to  which  they  belong.  Our  laboureri 
have  long  complained  of  the  depressing  competitioii 
of  Irish  immigrants ;  but,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
streets  and  suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  they  are 
threatened  with  new  rivals  from  the  plains  of  Italy^ 
the  Tyrol,  and  the  Hartz  mountains. 

It  has  been  the  abuse  I  apprehend,  not  the  principle 
of  the  poor-laws  which  has  degraded  the  working 
class ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  abuses  was  the  making 
up  wages  out  of  the  rates.  Doubtless  a  farmer  would 
sometimes  employ  a  servant  on  these  terms  when  he 
could  not  at  full  wages,  by  which  he  was  kept  from 
total  idleness.  But  the  practice  is  pernicious,  and 
breeds  confusion  of  all  sorts.  It  confounds  wages 
with  charity — ^the  master  with  the  overseer — ^the  in- 
dustrious w  ith  the  idle,  in  short  it  confounds  every 
thing  which  it  ought  not  to  confound,  except  the 
married  and  single,  between  which  it  unfortunately 
makes  a  distinction. 

If  we  could  accurately  compare  the  state  of  England 
with  other  countries,  I  have  little  doubt  but  we  should 
find  that  our  poor  are  maintained  in  a  less  expensive 
way  to  the  community,  and  also  in  a  mode  less  tend- 
ing to  degrade  and  demoralize  them.  The  country 
next  to  us  in  intelligence  and  freedom  certainly  does 
not  offer  any  enviable  example.  From  recent  sta- 
tistical returns  of  Paris  it  appears  that  one-third 
of  the  inhabitants  die  in  poor*houses  and  haspitals ; 
and  that  of  25,000  births  10,000  are  illegitimate  ; 
and  of  the  illegitimate  births  one-half  are  found- 
lings. 
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X*  Aay  anoiiiit  of  poof-rtte  it  tore  lo  be  iiMMJe 
qttstt  lo  ks  ob|«et,  mad  slwtyt  lesfcs  t  rarpliM  of 
difUCH  tor  wUcb  tlien  «  no  proviaioo,  oad  whiek 
•■rplM  cqoak  wlmt  woaM  bite  •ccnied»  bad  tb«o 
bocin  BO  ooMfNilioiy  proTiMOD  for  tbe  poor  ml  all. 

Tbis  is  a  fonaidabU  objectiooy  and  would  be  fatal 
to  tbe  policy  of  tbe  poor-laws  were  it  well-foanded. 
TTbe  objeet  of  tbe  poor  assessment  is  to  mitigale  die* 
tiess,  bat  if  for  tbe  distress  it  relieves  an  eguiTslsnt 
portion  is  generated,  tbe  tax  imposed  on  society  is 
a  useless  burden— it  is  worse  ;  for,  according^  to  tbe 
sopposition,  social  distress  would  be  doubled,  one- 
half  of  wbicb  would  be  provided  for,  and  tbe  otber 
destitute ;  and  thus  the  effort  under  such  a  system 
would  be  as  rain  as  the  attempt  to  destroy  tbe 
Hydra. 

My /Irsi  answer  is,  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  tbe 
poor-rate  that  it  may  be  inadequate  to  the  object 
for  which  it  is  raised,  any  more  than  any  other  fund 
raised  and  set  apart  for  a  specific  purpose.  If  tbe 
expenditure  be  la?»h  and  injudiciout,  it  may  exceed 
the  income  ;  so  may  the  expenditure  of  the  state,  a 
corporation,  or  even  a  prirate  individual*  That  tbe 
poor-rale  will  not  continue  indefinitely  to  aufpncnt  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has,  relatively  lo  tbe  pop«« 
lation,  already  be|pin  to  decline  under  aa  improved 
system  of  management. 

The  tecond  part  of  the  objection  is  grounded  on  dm 
supposition,  that  for  every  pauper  relieved  a  new 
claimant  is  called  into  existence.     Now,  it  is  nnaa* 


■#erilHj  true,  timt  W  maketio  pfOgMvtomidfttiie 
csiiactbo  of  indigeiicev  >f  '^-  MWy  |irofld«  fat  Ittr 
idaef 'whboul  adbptiog  preGMtaoM  fllfiAmit  it»  ts- 
aMnfd  growth.  We  od^  pniiM(»lMil  itoi  oat;  tli« 
tares  of  want  and  poverty;  aAd^whhlply  tlie  de. 
p^Mleot  danes  of  society.  B«r'M  taSui  of  aense 
lid  countenance  asj»lekR6f|Mcvlrt«raaoticiM»i' 

The  legiciiaatii  forpoate  of  a  poi^ 
ent  1  take  to  be  tha  iMainf  «(f  m  provisioMtf 
ftind  for  meetiagy  in  the  Maat'  bbfMJtfanabia  way,  • 
pishiVe  evil,  hisepurable  froM  tlie  axiatai^  knowtadg^ 
aadiiabits  of  society ;  that  thia7b*df  oMf^  to  be  atf 
dMMtrsed  as  to  leave  no  CM  an  ekeiise  for  bisiiig  either 
a  bcggiir  or  athief ;  and  at  the  aame  tnde  so  sparu 
lafly  disboraed  as  to  make  it  the  ioM^sl  tf  ob  perlba 
to  be  a  pauper  rather  than  live  by  honest  laboar. 
The  object  of  the  poor-lawa  is  to  leliete  real  and 
aaavoidable  distress,  not  flislftiss  wantonly  and 
wickedly  created ;  and  if  tha  poor-iawvars  pervert*^ 
ed  iato  the  fostering  of  the  idie  and*  dissolate*  thtf 
fturtt  is  not  in  the  laws  bat  thabriidanaistratbfa,  who 
apply  the  podr  when  they  '  ought  to  mpply  tha 
vagrant  laws. 

XI.  People  work  fran  necesskjr,  nbt  choice;  it 
fallows,  if  there  be  any  fund  to  which  they  can  reaait 
without  labour,  it  will  always  be  resorted  to ;  and,  la 
illustration  of  this,  reference  ia  oiada  to  the  Bedfart 
chanty  and  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

This,  I  must  again  repeat,  is  arguiaig  agaiast  the 
from  the  abuse*    If  a  fand  intended  fbr  a  good 


lilft 

of  it  Hm  iik 
diiMlali  «■  ib«  in  iIm 
W  thsj  eta :  Iwt  it « llie  flmh  of  indindosls  or  of 
•Qiiitvif  IktyiMOiidL  Tho  poof^>ffvlo  tMO  iHlaadbl 
IbrtfMdiitmMds  Iwtif  k  iiwostodoDvicoaiid  ■§» 


Tho  mrtkbio  of  aorfiqr  wai  wi 
if  liMy  eta  Mvo  by  tlMdKof  wMi  tlMir  onM  Mddl 
•t  liio  oonww  of  nnHi>  by  fwrliioy  Aor  bati  io 
by  bflMUaf  vpmbwMb  of  iitcbii,  orby 

ootHoffinifMOiQonctitfOHvNflHiiioii  m  Ibo 
oity  if  Mcb  voktobI  ortifioto  mo  loCCfUifiil 

I  bofo  tbot  lodwioorod  to  ootvcr  tbo  ehiif 
objoctjow  tgitott  tbo  poor"l«w;  otbert  hmm 
Wftd,  bot  tbty  aio  ooly  broachet  from  tbo 

Nnrffy  tbo  vbolo  of  tbo  objoctiooi  ^otoit  «  oofll- 
pdtory  pooffwftto  nay  bo  iciolvod  into  tbioo  toofOii  1 
L  An  imporfeet  knowMgo  of  tbo  biitory  of  tho 
poor-bniro,  oqiodolly  of  tboir  opontion  doriof  tbo  ton 
yoonfrommOlolSda.  2.AniiMppiohon«onoflboir 
fattoonco  on  tbe  bdbito  and  cbonctor  of  tbo  bbowint 
popotetion,  3.  Olqectiono  bovo  boon  futtd  (and 
tbk  bat  boon  <w  nwit  fmitfai  loofcoof  miatatomani) 
vbieb  apply  only  to  a  Yteiooa  and  daiectivo  aHwdni 
atiation  of  tbaat,  not  to  tbo  lagitimaio 


I  riiaU  aoxt  pcoeoad  brialiy  to  atalo  tlMra 
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which  appear  to  me  unanswerably  to  establish  the 
utility  of  a  compulsory  poor-rate^  as  a  branch  of  tke^ 
ciril  institutions  of  a  well-ordered  community. 

III.*^*PRIKCIPLE8  AKD  POLICY  Off  THC  POOR-LAWS. 

Thejfirst  condition  of  any  remedy  for  social  des- 
titution is  that  it  shall  be  available  and  adapted  to 
the  removal  of  the  evil.  Better  habits  in  the  people 
night  perhaps  form  a  substitute  for  the  poor-rate; 
but  suppose  from  defective  education  or  other  cause 
those  habits  do  not  exist,  why  then  sach  substitute 
becomes  wholly  inapplicable*  For  evils  which  now 
exist,  we  must  apply  remedies  that  are  now  applicable^ 
hot  those  applicable  only  to  a  state  of  society  differ- 
ently constituted  from  the  present.  When  prudential 
habits  have  been  universally  established,  we  may 
trust  to  them  for  averting  the  evils  of  indigence  ; 
till  then  we  might  as  well  expect  the  filth  and  mire 
which  accumulate  in  our  streets  and  highways  to  be 
removed  without  the  aid  of  the  scavenger. 

A  mass  of  destitution  is  constantly  being  generated 
in  society;  it  arises  from  fluctuations  in  employ- 
ment, from  changes  of  the  seasonst  from  disease,  old 
age,  orphanage,  infirmities  of  nature,  vice  and  im* 
providence.  Part  of  this  destitution  may  be  foreseen » 
and  provided  against;  part  of  it  results  from  calami- 
ties, which  no  forethought  could  avert.  The  ques* 
tion  is,  not  as  to  its  origin,  but  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  dealing  with  it.     So  long  as  society  exists  in  its 


bttd  €BBififSM*  tht  poor  tbtwt  os  iMOpoffofalo  odlloAol 
to  it,  awl  koir  Ihoy  aholl  biil  ho  dooit  widi  io  Ik 
■•b|oct  to  bo  WTCotigotod* 

Whoio  ihoffo  it  DO  poblic  protitioD  Ant  iho  foliof  of 
indigeiico,  it  would  bo  inconsioteDt  with  hontnity^ 
to  deay  Io  tbo  wmckod  tbo  liberty  of  emrag  ahno 
from  Iboir  moio  fortimole  fdlow-croatum.  Tbo^OA* 
■•nrotion  of  tooiely  dcnoadtt  that  noithor  i(ttOr«aoo 
of  tbo  kivi,  oor  tbo  piotMUO  of  woiit,aboU  justify  thoir 
TioUtioa ;  ood  no  moo,  boworar  urgent  bit  ncami 
tioi»  aboil,  wilb  iaponity,  aeiso  on  tbo  properly  of 
anotber;  but  it  would  be  a  great  itretch  of  tbia  prin* 
ciple,  unwarranted  by  ibe  tame  tocial  interetU,  to 
interdict  to  dittrem,  wbat  charity  may  be  voluntarily 
diapoeed  to  bettow  1  One  it  a  crime  of  tbo  deepeat 
dye,  the  otlier*  in  itt  own  nature*  tcarcely  appean 
a  crime  at  all,  and  can  only  be  to  conttrued  from 
the  necettity  of  itt  exercite  having  been  tupeneded 
by  civil  inttitutiont.  Unlett  dittrett  be  allownd 
openly  to  manifctt  ittclf,  neither  itt  intentity  nor 
eatent  can  be  known ;  roeaturet  of  alleviation  will 
not  bo  adopted — itt  origin  invetligated ;  nor  can 
tbete  taltttary  reflectiont  be  excited  in  the  beboMer, 
tending  to  warn  him  from  errors  by  which  tbo  cn- 
lamitiea  of  othert  have  been  produeed. 

All  tbete  reatoot,  however,  for  the  open  loleralioti 
of  Mrvdicitv,  iu  countriet  where  thera  it  no  pr^ 
vision  for  the  dettitute,  have  been  tupertedcd  in 
England.  Hence,  the  inttitution  of  poor*lawt,  dio- 
pentet  with  all  pretest  lor  Aiff iay  for  tubtitlenoo. 
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llbomd  to  find  wotk  m  food  ftrllioi8  «mUe  tti 
gBl enptoyneot ;  to  bfingvpto  imAiI  tndes, thA 
duldren  of  the  destitute }  md  to  ptQfida  lor  tlie 
lamtf  impotent,  blind,  tnd  othen,  beinj^  poor,  and 
votble  to  provide  for  tbemtekes. 

Under  these  humane  prorisaoBS,  the  rich  and  poor 
wo  bound  np  in  a  common  fiUOi  and  redproeal  ties 
of  obli§aiion^  neither  pRMperity  nor  adversity  can 
visit  one,  without  operating  a  ^otresponding  inUm* 
mwa  on  the  other ;  the  rick  hafo  an  interest,  para- 
moimt  to  the  poor  themselvesp  in  cn^dsenmstanoe 
kdlnencing  their  condition ;  and  with  their  numbers, 
employments,  education,  improvideBCO,  and  vic€s» 
Ikey  are  necessitated  to  feel  a  conoein,  and  apply 
to  their  consideration,  iriiateYer  snperior  knowledge 
or  fbrethongfat  they  possess,  in  order  to  the  perma- 
■ent  security  of  their  own  enjoyments. 

Either  mendicity,  open  and  tolsratad,  or  poor- 
Ba(tes,  is  the  only  altematife.  In  a  manufiictttrittg 
community  like  England,  where  the  demand  for 
labour  is  subject  to  great  and  nnceasiag  fiuctnn- 
tions>  the  consequences  of  tliefccmor,  in  the  absence 
of  poor-laws  wooM  bo  fiii^rtfttl  to  contemplate. 
To  the  eases  of  real  distress  in  oar  streets,  wonki  be 
superadded  an  immense  mass  of  imposture,  which'  in 
thjsabsenceof  any  legalised  system  for  its  detection 
and  exposnre»  would  increase  to^  an  extraordinary  e»^ 
tent.  Under  the  poor-hiws,  an  Eogliskman  does  not 
need  the  public  >eihibition  of  distiess,  to  bo  apprised 
of  its  existence;  he  knows  it  from  the  amoont  of  his 


iallwpsblie  thoiovgUbiii^ 
htisfOMMd  of  n  nrfbUiUe  bmneter  Iv  asf 


la  the  ibMHCt  cf  pabBe  profwion  fbr  tbt  ppor,  iC 
cnmal  bt  MppoMd  M  tibrtt  wmM  bt  OHHk  fbr  te 
wilifirtiMordUilnm)  h  irnld  he  the  work  oTWik 
▼idaalty  of  tolnoUry  attocntioot,  aad  pMochkl  eoa- 
wtlMS  withaat  Bvinber.  SvbtcritHioBs  woold  be 
opeaed,  eolleetkme  OHHle  ftooi  bovte  to  hoate,  cba- 
ffiuUe  bcqaeHs  Aaai  the  dytag  woold  be  eolieited: 
all  ihit  voald  be  doae  wkboat  co-operation,  witkdot 
aniformity  of  priQCf|de«  witbout  refpontibilHy ;  and 
the  cooeeqaencet  woald  be,  an  iocooceiyable  amomA 
of  fraud  aad  minaemgeiaint;  the  waste,  laboar^aad 
espc^nte  woold  be  greater  than  under  the  eaietiaf 
system  of  aseeiMicat;  aad  what  would  he  worse,  aa 
the  exertions  and  saciiloea  were  oolaMfary ,  the  bar* 
dea  wouU  fall  cxclosively  on  the  benevolent,  whila 
the  reckless  and  hard-hearted  would  be  eaenipt  from 
all  cootribatioii  either  in  parse  or  person. 

Withoat  poor-laws,  the  great  balk  of  society  moal 
remaia  ia astale  of  hopelem and  inaclaimable  niserj. 
liat  misery  ia  iacompatible  with  aMwal  aad  iateUee- 
laal  caltare :  it  ia  incompatible  with  peraooal  and 
psapristary  seearity ;  it  is  incompatible  with  pahlia 
liberty  and  freedom  of  discassaoa«  The  gieatast  im* 
provemcnt  m  gofemmeal  that  of  producing  a 
viction  of  the  advaata|pm  it  coafcrs  oa  the 

nf  msfs  snsioiea,  usaM  aiisi  Is 
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KtKaed.  A  masii  of  social  wreldi^dBeM  wovld  al- 
ways form  the  palmlum  of  seditian ;  it  woald  always 
ibrm  the  combostible  mass  which  the  arts  of  the 
demagogue  could  kindle  into  the  flanes  of  dbcontent 
aad  agitation.  Hence,  in  place  of /wMic  apkdum,  a 
harrier  of  force  and  delusion-^-of  standing  armies,  of 
well-paid  ecclesiastics,  and  sinecure  placemen,  would 
be  necessary  to  shield  the  ruling  few  against  the  q^ 
norant  and  destitute  many. 

It  is  only  by  the  exertions  of  the  affluent,  operate 
iag  through  the  instrumentalily  of  the  poor-laws, 
that  any  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
lalk>uring  classes  can  be  effected.  The  poor  are  too 
depressed,  and  too  inert,  to  make  voluntary  efforts 
ibr  bettering  their  lot.  In  all  ages,  and  all  countries 
we  6nd  they  remain  stationary,  unless  acted  upon 
by  the  upper  strata-  of  society.  In  England,  the 
course  of  social  improvement  has  been  downwards. 
Villanage  was  not  abolished  by  the  serfs,  but  chieffy 
by  the  interference  of  the  rich  and  educated  clergy. 
The  foundations  of  civil  liberty  and  constitutional 
government  were  not  laid  by  the  oppressed  burghers 
of  cities  and  towns,  but  by  the  feudal  barons  of  the 
age  of  Magna  Charta.  In  like  manner,  it  is  chiefly  by 
the  example,  and  almost  coercive  interference  of  the 
opulent  sjid  intelligent,  that  the  state  of  the  poor  of 
our  own  day  can  be  alleviated.  The  middle  classes 
suffer  from  their  vices  and  misery,  and  have,  by  the 
exactkni  of  an  assessment  fer  their  relief^  a  direct 
interest  in  inculcating  in  them  r^t  principles  of 
conduct?  and  ikm,  a  duty  impoeod  apoo  them  by 


JMtice  and  bninanily,  is  farther  enfbiocd  bj  ihi  ex* 
cellencc  of  a  civil  kisliUilioii.* 

Withoat  a  public  provition  for  the  iieedj»  ow 
lava  woaid  be  inconsistent.  Society^  by  its  watcb- 
fttlness  over  population,  by  its  severe  enactments 
against  infanticide,  abortion,  and  whatever  may  frus- 
trate the  multiplication  of  its  members,  tacitly  binds 
itself  to  their  g;eneral  sustentation.  A  compulsory 
assessment  for  the  more  unfortunate  may  be  consi- 
dered a  temporary  provision  railed  for  their  main- 
tenance during  pupilage,  till  such  time  as  they  have 
become  better  acquiiinted  with  their  real  interests* 
and  have  acquired  knowledge  more  suited  to  their 
domestic  happincM  and  social  importance. 

Our  |)oor-l«&ws  are  often  written  and  spoken  of  as 
if  nothing  analogous  to  them  existed  in  any  other 
country.  **  In  ScotUind,*'  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  *'  a 
sound  laterprelation  of  the  law  would  educe  as  valid 
a  tight  to  relief  from  the  statute-book  of  Scotland  as 

*  T  b«  poor  h»r«  bfCQ  mottly  found  thf*  grMt  obttacW  to 
tlM  tdofitioo  of  plant  lor  thmr  own  beDr6c.  Tli«ir  bottilitj  to  tko 
lUfonBatiiMi,  i«  •  cmo  im  petaf.  Hid  bns  bfco  bofom  riaiihtd 
(p.  40 }.  Aecordiof  to  M.  do  Buasiorc ( ('#9^« ••  K«au#,  ISf9), 
tb«  aLulition  of  »Uvcrj  in  Lirouin,  wu  rwisud  by  tbo  ponaaa* 
try.  The  colliort  nnd  Miltf>rt  of  the  nfvrtli  were  bondsmen  ttU 
tlie  year  1775.  ■nd  did  not  feel  grtteful  when  tbetr  fettert  wero 
knocked  off  ^tU  15  Geo.  III.  c.  fS.  llioy  wero  no  far  froM 
d«Mriof  or  pruuaf  iIm  bUasinf  eonlorred  oa  tlMa,  tknl  tfbty 
etceeood  ike  iaieroet  taken  in  tbiir  Craedom.  to  be  a  iMra  deaiin 
on  tke  part  of  tbeir  propnetora  to  get  rut  of  wbaC  tbej  calM 
brad  an  I  Lahfald  mooe}',  payable  to  tlieai  wbea  a  foMalo  of 
tlieir  number,  by  bearinf  a  ebild,  mndo  an  additioa  to  tbt 


fipon dnt of  Eagbnd.**  InFfm^.lMsidffi 
rout  hospitals,  a  reveane  is  wisad  tor  tbo  poorv  (if 
adrm,  or  dues  on  wine,  cider».  apirili,  and  odier 
arlicka  of  oootnaiptlon,  paid  on  timr  tntredacftaoii 
into  towns.  Tlmt  are  excliiaiw  of  vhiter  eollee«» 
tiiKis,  and  occasional  issues  from  the  public  treasoryv 
on  the  application  of  mayors  and  local  magnates* 
In  Denmarlcy  Sweden,  NorwaXt  Switaeriandy  and  thn 
Netherlands,  a  provision  fior  the  poor  was  made  on 
the  extinction  of  feudality.  In  Pmssia,  Austria,  and 
I  beliere  nearly  the  whole  of  the  German  states,  not 
only  is  a  proTision  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
bat  their  education.  Lastly,  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  both  paupers  by  law*  and  beggars  and  nt« 
grants  by  connivance,  as  in  England.  In  Boston 
only  {North  Aw^erieM  Remew^  No.  72,  p.  laiX 
there  are  2000  persons  ^*  who  get  their  daily  bread 
by  begging  or  frand." 

Experience  b  considefed  Ae  best  test,  and  the 
English  system  of  poor-laws  will  not  suffer  by  its 
application.  The  43d  of  Elisabeth,  has  been  in  ope- 
ration since  1601,  and  what  have  been  its  results? 
May  not  our  population  be  advantageously  com* 
pared  with  that  of  a«q|  otiier  cenntry  in  Europe  ? 
Is  the  number  of  wockpeople  more  disproportioned 
to  the  means  of  snbsistence  and  employment  than  in 
Ireland,  France,  Geimany,  Holland,  and  Italy  ?  A^ 
they  less  brave,  less  cleanly,  less  moinl,  less  prudent, 
less  manly  and  independent?  in  short,  do  they  not 
possess  every  domestic  and  social  Tiitne  in  at  leaist 
as  great  perfection  as  their  TinghHrrt?    To  these 


youcT  or  «iB  wmm  julwm. 

I  kiMfW  9wmj  tMVfMet  will  answtr  in  tiii 
•Anmifo;  tad  thoMwbo  «ra  not  travdlen  wiH  bi 
able  to  WMUcr  in  tho  same  nuumor  from  the  tpo- 
dmoM  of  tonigm  prodoction  which  are  seekinf  to 
ottobliih  themnlfoi  amoogil  ut. 

Dogradod  ot  a  pooper  may  be,  ho  is  at  least  aa 
impcofoaMot  oo  the  begkar:  aod  everj  one  knows 
that  meodwitj  is  the  only  alternative  in  place  of 

Had  poor-laws  been  introdoced  into  Ireland,  would 
she  have  boon  in  her  piessut  state  ?  Many  of  her 
calaasities  base  doobtless  resulted  from  faction,  mio* 
government,  and  degmdin|^  superstition :  but  can  il 
be  supposed  the  gentry  and  priesthood  would  have 
suffered,  nay,  encouraged,  her  population  to  in* 
crease  at  soch  a  fearful  rate — to  multiply  in  fihh 
and  rags — had  the  indigent,  those  who  could  neither 
obuin  employment  nor  food,  had  a  legal  claim  on 
their  estates  and  income?  Most  assuredly  not: 
they  would  have  been  incapable  of  such  reckless* 
ness,  such  suicidal  infatuation. 

The  different  rates  at  which  capital  and  popula- 
tion have  increased  in  England  and  Ireland,  during 
tlte  lasl  oentnry,  is  chiefly  ascribable  to  the  differ* 
ence  in  their  civic  economy,  in  the  institution  of 
poor-lasrs.  Tbongh  capital  has  incieased  in  Ireland, 
it  is  generally  supposed  by  the  best  informed  that  il 
has  not  incrsaaed  more  than  one-third  or  one-lburtii 
so  fast  as  in  England :  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  rate  of  increase  of  populstkm  in  Irelsnd  hoa 
been  nearly  qnadmple  the  rale  of  iu  inrrsass  In 

to 
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£ngland.  la  1730  the  population  of.  England  and 
Wales  was  5,796,000;  in  1831  it  had  increased:  to 
13,894,571,  or  rather  more  than  doubled.  In  Ire- 
land the  population  in  1731  was  estimated  .  at 
2,010,221  ;  in  1831  it  amounted  to  7,734,365, 
which  has  been  almost  a  fourfold  increase  in  the 
last  century.  The  permanent  surplus  of  labouring 
people  has  been  estimated  (Pari,  Papers ,  vol.  viii. 
p.  4.  Sess.  1830)  at  one-fifth,  and  by  Mr.  Ensor  at 
one- fourth  of  the  entire  population. 
*  In  short,  Ireland  affords  an  illustration  of  the 
main  proposition  1  have  sought  to  establish  in  favour 
of  the  poor-laws,  namely,  that  the  poor  will  either 
deteriorate  or  remain  stationary  in  their  degrada- 
tion, unless  acted  upon  by  the  classes  immediately 
above  them ;  and  the  classes  above  them  will  never 
interest  themselves  about  their  welfare,  unless  stimu- 
lated thereto  by  the  pressure  of  a  compulsory  assess- 
ment ;  in  other  words,  till  they  find  their  own  secu- 
rity and  enjoyments  endangered  by  the  misery  and 
predial  agitation  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 


IV  — PERSONS  ENTITLED  TO  PARISH  RELIEF. 

Having,  in  the  last  section,  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish the  policy  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the 
poor,  I  shall  next  submit  a  few  remarks  on  the  de- 
scription of  persons  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  re- 
stricted. Many  who  are  in  favour  of  a  pbor<-rate  are 
still  inclined  to  keep  the  amount  at  a  minimum,  and 
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for  this  porpotc  have  submitted  the  following:  sug* 
gestions  :  1 .  That  no  case  of  distrcM  »hull  be  eligible 
to  relief  unless  it  be  casual,  unavoidable,  and  such 
as  ordinary  prudence  could  not  foresee  and  avert. 
2.  That  able-bodied  labourers  shall  not  be  elijpble 
to  relief  merely  because  they  cannot  obtain  em- 
ployment. 3.  That  neither  a  wife  nor  child  per  ss 
shall  constitute  a  claim  to  parish  allowance. 

Under  tlie  first  class  of  exclusions,  a  claim,  on  ac- 
count of  old  ap:e,  would  be  rejected  ;  since  that  is  a 
calamity  which  comes  on  a  man  by  degrees,  and  can 
always  be  foreseen.  Secondly,  mere  wunt  of  em* 
ployment  is  oft*  n  nothing;  more  than  one  of  those 
o<*raMonal  (Icprc^Mons  in  demand  for  lalK>ur  arising 
out  (»f  the  chaii(;r%  of  the  seasons,  or  viritiiiit tides  of 
tfiMh*,  Hhirl)  are  of  periodical  occnrrenre,  and  which 
workuuMi  c»tic:ht  to  be  providcKl  npiinst.  Thirdly, 
marriaifc  is  a  voluntary  act,  for  whirh  the  parties 
have  nolKxIy  but  thcmielves  to  blame,  and  conse- 
qiicntly  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  cficape  the 
burden  they  ha\e  deliberately  brought  upon  them- 
Hclvin  by  throwinf^  it  on  the  shouldeni  of  others. 

It  it  obvious  that  all  these  cases  of  exclusion  from 
IKirinh  relief  are  foundifl — first,  on  the  con«'der«- 
tion  that  they  are  all  cases  of  distress,  which,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  prudential  virtues,  might  In*  avoided  : 
secondly,  on  the  consideration  that  by  leaving  such 
cases  of  distress  to  what  may  be  termed  their  iMturmi 
punishment,  a  powerful  motive  is  crt*ated  for  the 
exerciM^  of  the  forethought  by  which  they  may  be 
avoided:   and   thirdly,  that  a  public  proyiaioQ  for 
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such  cases  of  distress  is  really  grantinf  a  bounty 
imprudence. 

My  first  remark  on  these  deductions  is,  that  be- 
fore we  rely  on  the  prudential  virtues  as  a  provision 
for  any  description  of  indigence,  we  must  be  sure 
that  such  prudential  virtues  exist.  If  the  habits  of 
the  poor  are  such  as  clearly  indicate  they  do  not 
exist,  then  they  can  neither  be  a  remedy  nor  preventive 
of  that  specific  evil  for  which  the  poor-laws  provide, 
it  is  an  error  on  which  I  have  before  enlarged*  to 
suppose  either  that  the  poor-laws  encourage  an  im« 
providence  which  would  not  prevail  in  the  absence 
of  such  an  institution,  or  that  the  absence  of  them 
would  call  into  exercise  an  increase  of  prudence 
not  before  in  operation.  The  class  to  whom  the 
poor-laws  are  available/ and  for  whom,  in  truth»  they 
were  intended,  are  never  influenced  by  prospective 
considerations,  they  neither  look  backwards  nor 
forwards ;  they  form  no  oa^nl  resolves  for  the  fu- 
ture from  experience  of  the  pHit,  for  they  are  equally 
regardless  of  both.  It  is  among  the  working  classes 
as  it  is  indeed  among  every  other  class  of  the  com- 
munity, a  certain  portion  of  them  are  wholly  reck- 
less of  consequences ;  either  from  defect  of  educa- 
tion or  defect  of  nature,  they  have  no  habits  of 
calculation  and  forethought ;  they  live,  every  day  as 
if  it  were  their  last,  and  never  think  what  to-morrow 
may  bring  forth.  Thb  description  does  not  apply 
to  the  whole  of  the  wcMrking,  any  more  than  to  the 
whole  of  the  mkidle  or  upper  orders  of  society. 
Perhaps  of  the  entire  class  of  opBratives  and  ia- 
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mA  man  Uian  oiM-foiirtli  ever  burdeti  Uie 
pttriib  et  all ;  the  remaiiuier,  by  superior  ecooomy, 
■MiagemenU  and  tariog »  Make  a  prorisioa  for  all 
thm  caaoalriea  lo  which  they  are  exposed  from  sick- 
Wftm^  age»  or  want  of  enpbymenU  It  is  not  for 
these  the  poor-laws  were  designed,  but  for  the  smaller 
portion  who  are  nnfortunately  not  endowed  with 
similar  habits,  and  whose  existence  I  contend  in 
society  is  wholly  nninfluenced  by  the  poor-laws,  but 
§0€  whom  1  think  it  b  better  a  compulsory  provision 
should  be  made,  than  they  should  be  left  to  resort 
to  those  extremities  which  without  it  would  be  their 
only  resource. 

The  poor-laws  have  not  been  instituted  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute  merely,  but  for  the  general 
peace  and  $ecuriiy  of  the  community.  They  are 
not  only  an  institution  of  charity  but  of  police, 
lo  shield  society  from  the  evils  of  mendicity  and 
crime.  If  we  exclude  the  aged  in  distress,  or  the  able- 
bodied  in  want  of  work  from  the  scope  ctf  their  opera- 
tion, we  fail  to  obtain  one  g^reat  object  of  tlietr 
establishment.  Caitct  of  distress  u  ill  arise  from  these 
cauftcs,  and  how  are  they  to  be  met  ^  The  suffciers 
Will  not  iiawve :  therefore  they  roust  eitlier  beg  or 
steal,  or  be  relieved.  If  we  tolerate  the  tirst  in  ever 
so  limited  a  degree  we  open  a  door  for  the  admission 
of  the  greatest  evil  the  pour- laws  were  meant  to 
exclude ;  and  if  mendicity  be  allowed  in  conjunction 
with  a  poor-rate  the  community  is  at  once  afflicted 
with  both.  Therefore  1  say  let  there  be  no  pretext 
either  for   begfini^  or  atsnling;  let  the  poor-Uiws 
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embrace  every  case  of  absolute  destitution  whether  it , 
arise  from  old  age  or  want  of  employment ;  if  the 
latter  is  occasioned  by  idleness  or  criminal  miscon- 
duct there  are  laws  to  punish  the  offender,  and  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  magistrate  or  parish  officer  if  they  be 
not  enforced. 

Whether  the  destitution  for  which  the  poor-laws 
provide  arises  from  improvidence  or  unavoidable  ne- 
cessity, is  not  so  important  a  consideration  as  that 
persons  and  property  should  be  shielded  from  all 
pretext  of  violation ;  and  the  security  of  these,  and 
the  justice  and  humanity  of  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  guaranteed  I  esteem  wholly  incompatible  with 
any  large  portion  of  the  community  being  in  a  st&te 
of  extreme  misery  without  resource  or  means  of 
alleviation. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  I  am  a  decided  advocate 
of  the  famous  national  institution  of  the  Elizabethan 
age ;  but  though  an  advocate  of  the  policy  of  the 
poor-laws,  I  am  neither  an  advocate  of  the  abuses 
in  the  laws  themselves,  nor  in  their  practical  ad* 
ministration. 

V. — IMPROVEMENTS    IV   TUE   POOR-LAWS. 

The  iaw  of  settlement  interferes  with  the  free  cir- 
culation of  labour  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  and  has  long  been  the  reproach  of  legis- 
lation. Why  should  a  man's  claim  to  relief  depend 
on  the  circumstance  that  he  was  bom  here  or  his 
mother  there ;  or  that  he  was  apprenticed  in  this  place 
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or  resided  a  year  in  that*  What  puerile  dbtinctioiit 
— profitable  onl  j  to  lawyers — for  the  inbabitaDU  of 
the  same  comnMinity,  living^  under  the  same  laws, 
and  nnder  the  same  gOTemment.  An  Englishman 
b  an  Englishman,  whether  a  native  of  Cornwall  or 
Westmorland,  and  he  ought  to  be  eligible  to  relief 
as  much  in  one  place  as  the  other. 

The  enormoos  number  and  complexity  of  the  poor- 
laws,  chiefly  arise  from  the  conflicting  rights  of  set^ 
tlement;  they  are  the  source  of  endless  disputes, 
and  the  most  costly  portion  of  parochial  litiga- 
tion, and  by  the  frauds,  tricks,  and  conspiracies  to 
which  they  give  rise  among  parish  officers,  and  the 
cruelties  sometimes  perpetrated  in  the  removal  of 
paupers,  contribute  greatly  to  brin^  into  disrepute, 
this  branch  of  our  civil  institutions.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  extent  of  the  evil.  The  practice  of  hiring 
for  a  year,  by  which  the  master  became  bound  to 
maintain  his  servant  for  a  twelvemonth,  in  sickness 
or  in  health,  n  not  so  common  in  husbandry  labour 
as  formerly ;  either  there  is  no  legal  hiring  at  all,  or 
the  servant  is  engaged  for  a  term  le^s  than  a  year, 
by  which  his  claim  to  a  settlement  is  evaded.  A 
similar  practice,  and  for  a  similar  purpose,  prevails 
in  the  letting  of  houses;  if  the  rent  excee<ls  ten 
pounds  per  annum,  they  are  o(\cn  let  for  a  shorter 
term  than  a  year,  or  a  private  understanding  is  en- 
tered into  wiih  the  tenant  by  the  landlord,  regulatinf 
the  mode  of  paying  the  rent,  so  that  the  claim  of  the 
former,  in  consequence  of  his  occupancy,  may  be 
frustrated*  In  some  towns  (Hastings  to  wit),  printed 
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directions  are  cirenlated  among  the  inhabitaiita,  nn- 
iCnicting  them  in  the  art  of  hhriiig  eenraott,  letting 
iKmees,  and  managing  apprentices,  ao  that  no  settle- 
neut  in  the  parish  may  be  creatad:  thn8»  some  of 
the  most  salutary  usages  of  lilb,  and^sren  die  nun 
nagement  of  property,  are  snpttieded  and  interfeied 
widi  by  the  settlement  lane. 

In  lieu  of  the  existing  divevsified  daime,  it  would 
he  better  to  substitute  a  iraiibrm  principle,  and 
what  better  could  be  adopted,  limn'  that  winch  should 
found  the  right  to  parochial  relief  of  aH  male  adults, 
solely  on  residence  in  one  parish  for  a  determinate 
period ;  leaving  children  and  married  women  to  de<* 
rive  their  settlements  fiom  their  parents  or  husbands, 
as  at  present. 

The  unequal  size  of  parishes  »  another  obstacle 
in  the  practical  administration  of  the  poor-laws.  Tiie 
magnitude  of  parishes  is  ndther  founded  on  property, 
population,  nor  territorial  extent.  In  the  North,  the 
area  of  parishes  is  quadruple  what  it  is  in  the  south 
of  England.  In  some  parishes  there  are  no  inhabitants, 
in  othen,  not  more  than  a  duen  or  a  hundred ;  in 
others  again,  a  hundred  thousand  and  upwards. 
These  discrepancies  should  be  reconciled.  A  legis- 
lative measure  which  would  new-model  the  parochial 
divisions  of  the  kingdom,  would  be  of  imssense  social 
benefit,  not  only  in  the  administration  of  the  poor- 
laws,  but  as  the  basis  of  national  police,  judicature, 
and  municipal  government. 

The  unequal  pressure  of  the  poor  assessment ;  and 
the  disproportionate  weight  with  which  it  £idb  on  real 
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The  chief  ofgunwot  friied  opon  in  the  defeneo  of 
diii  ellocatioii  of  the  poor  attd  county  rotes  »,  thol 
the  poii€6W>rii  of  property  hoofht  or  inherited  their 
poeietikmt  tobject  to  the  poor  eseetiinent,  end  they 
ho««  no  more  lifht  to  complain  of  its  preetore  or  in- 
oqnmlity,  then  they  hove  to  coipiein  of  the  pieeeuw 
or  iacqoelity  of  the  lend-Ux,  or  other  fixed  hniden 
with  which  thek  eeUtee  ere  cherged.  Theemiiinunt 
too,  ie  eeid  to  he  expedient  ee  welleejnat:  ior  the 
owneie  end  oecnpiere  of  hMMl  end  houeee  ere  theee 
only,  who  here  the  power  oter  the  tocrfnit  pfjttfm 
imtwm  f  end,  hy  leytnf  the  bnrden  of  prwr idinf  §m 
end  nieneging  the  poor  wholly  upon  them,  they 
ere  peoniptod»  not  only  lo  tnke  menwwee  Im 
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mixiiig  the  funds  for  their  suj^port,  but  to  prevent  % 
too  rapid  increase  in  the  numbem  of  the  labouring 
classes. 

•  Passing  over  the  latter  part  of  this  reasoning,  I 
may  observe,  that  the  former  part  does  not  exactly 
meet  the  objection.  The  poor-rate  is  a  variable  as- 
sessment, and  many  estates  have  suddenly  become 
liable  to  a  great  additional  charge,  solely  from  the 
circumstance  of  being  in  .the  neighbourhood  of 
newly-created  commercial  or  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments, which  have  drawn  to  the  spot  a  great  in^ 
crease  of  workpeople.  These  establishments  may 
yield  princely  revenues  to  the  owners;  they  may 
realize  immense  profits  from  the  labours  of  the  per- 
sons they  employ ;  while  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land  and  houses  in  their  vicinity,  who  do  not  benefit 
by  them,  are  almost  exclusively  sufierers  from  their 
existence,  in  the  increased  burdens  they  entail  upon 
them  in  the  maintenance  of  the  diseased,  aged, 
maimed,  and  impotent,  that  they  multiply  in  their 
parishes. 

.  A  poor  rate,  assessed  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  persons  employed  by  the  owners  of  milb,  factories, 
imd  mercantile  establishments,  would  tend  to  adjust 
the  unequal  pressure  of  the  poor  asseiisment.  But  to 
this  modification  it  has  been  objected,  that  it  would 
operate  as  a  tax  on^workpeople,  and  thereby  dis- 
courage their  employment.*     It  may  be  further  re- 

mariced  in  favourof  the  commercial  and  manufactur- 

f  ... 

*  B^portont]MPoor-hws,-i^fi.FiqMV«9  VQl.vi.  1817. 
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iog  cltnetf  Uimt  if  their  ettoblishroentt  tend  to  fti- 
crease  the  poor-ratet,  they  more  than  compensate 
the  owners  of  property,  by  the  increased  value  they 
give  to  land  and  houses  in  their  neighbourhood. 

It  has  been  proposed  (Quarterly  Review ,  No.  96) 
that  the  parish  assessment  should  be  levied  on  one  nni- 
form  rate ;  say  in  proportion  of  full  rental  for  lands, 
and  three-foorths  of  rental  for  buildings;  or  three- 
fourths  the  rack  rental  of  lands,  and  two*thirds 
buildings.  At  present,  every  parish  has  a  different 
principle;  so  that  parliamentary  returns  of  poor-rates 
can  only  give  deceptive  information  as  to  the  real 
proportion  of  the  sum  raised,  to  the  value  of  the 
property  assessed. 

Another  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the 
|xx)r-laws  has  been  thus  set  forth  : 

It  would  b«  of  iIm  gmlMt  AdTtatagA,  tooiA  •Iti^ration 
•lioolU  Uk«  place  io  lli«  Uw,  to  m  to  aIIow  tbe  ovntr  of  ratod 
pro|>rrly.  or  bit  ag«*i>t.  cotuudermbl*  power  in  Uying  on  th«i  rat«^ 
and  adinuiut<»rtn}^  it  whrn  raited ;  in  which  case.  tb«  owntr 
ahottld  contributi*  a  certaio  |  roportion  of  tbe  rate  :  at  preaent  it 
ia  noder  tb«  aoW  cnntrol  of  tbe  occupier,  who  pay*  tbe  wbal«. 
TIm  tenant  oecapier  baa  not  tbe  aame  pennanetit  wieraat  hm  thm 
proper  aaaagenant'of  tbeiate  a»  tbe  owner  baa :  if  tbe  r«l#«  in* 
cre«M«  tkj  ifaeaC  ea  tmehfrtth  Uuing  teUl  mmke  tki*  m  grmtndftr 
m  dtmimtJitd  rent,  and  •Aen  tbinka  it  it  bit  intereat  to  keap 
wagea  a*  low  m  poatible,  bowerer  bi{;b  tbe  ratea  may  thereby 
be  rataad ;  and  tbia  accounta  for  aome  of  tbe  abusea  prrralent  la 
aeveral  conntiea  of  tbe  toutb  of  Knglmnd.  If  tbe  owner  pnid  ■ 
proponioQ  of  tbe  rate,  itt  incywae  would  be  a  aalntnry  «ianiiaf 
to  bim,  that  aome  attention  to  tbe  aubject  wat  necetaary,  aad 
bia  intereat  would  direct  him  to  improve  tbe  condition  of  lb* 
workm«ii,  ••  tb«  only  triM  md  p«r«Mi«iC  Mode  nflrtipit  iht 
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im^  90Mnl  ml*,  that  ntm  •nd:wipi^l!'W|  iaMBMljr  to  Mflh 
^jkhar :  if  wa£pM  are  hi|;k,  rates  are  low  y  tnd  if  ntM  are  hi^ 
wages  are  low.  In  Scotland,  Ae  rate  islnd  on  tijr  tlie  beritors 
only,  or  &eir  agents,  in  conjanction  widi  tlRi  ^fogpMO,  and  paid 
ii  ^i|nal  portioiis  \iy  heritor  and  occupied'  iMdf  iBpended  hy  the 
■rinistar  aad  kiric  seasiinu— litalt  m  tit  .^laiilieif  JihwiaMlia 
liaiV*^  Pooivlawi,  p.  4. 

•  Wliether  the  adTaatftgwof  dnitaitaBtioB  vooU 
tfNBitenrail  its  accompanjinf  mb,  it  h  difficolt  to 
isleffmine;  it  appeaors  IWbIa  ia  Af«a  objactiona: 
1«  By  l^ng  a  new  dam  into  11m  woiking  of  the 
poor-laws,  it  might  impede  and  complicate  their  prac- 
tical administration.  2«  The  tenant-occupier  is  on 
the  spot :  he  is  in  immediate  contact  willi  the  poor; 
is  acquainted  wi^  their  haUts  and  cdmracter,  and  is 
likely  to  manage  them  more  judiciously  than  the 
landlord  or  his  agent,  who  is  probably  an  absentee 
from  the  parish,  and  mores  in  a  more  eierated 
sphere  of  life.  3.  It  wouM  not  create  addrttonal  in- 
terest m  the  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes,  not 
now  substantially  posseised  by  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty. The  writer  admiu  ikflt  an  uncEease  in  parish 
rates  is  made  a  ground,  on  the  part  of  the  tenant, 
fertile  payment  of  ^  drarinidied  rent;  so  that  the 
owner  is  indirectly  interested,  at  least,  as  much  as 
if  he  paid  a  portion  of  the  rates  in  a}].,  the  circum- 
itaaees  that  influence  the  eonditioB  of  the  working 


One  adrantage,  it  must  be  conceded,  wonld  result 
from  the  greater  interference  of  the  landlords  in  the 
IBani^ement  of  the  poor.    Thej  would  faring  a  wider 


ittd  wMVgtMcal  pi inci|ihi  to  Urn 
Umui  m  mom  iwiliy  ooaibiiMd  ia  Ibe  pnetiad  ad* 
miiiitCratiiMi  of  the  poor-laws:  bot  ovoa  thit  tkoy 
havo  oppoftaaitifls  tot  ooBuwuiieatiitf  to  tboir  *^'**^^ 
oa  tlM  realHdajr,  or  aa  their  aaire  appropriate  faao- 
tioae  of  aagiatralet. 

It  it  uiinierMiry,  howeter,  to  dilate  futthar  oa 
this  propotilioa;  aa  gofcraaiant  has  appoiatad  a 
I  nmiHissina  eipessly  for  the  pvrpoee  of  ooaoideriag 
the  laiprofoawots  of  which  this  branch  of  pabiia 
eeoooay  is  saseeptible,  no  doubt  the  saggestioa  i 
have  jast  nolaeed  will  obtain  a  doe  share  of  consi- 
deration. 

VI. — rRACTICAL  HINTS  MLATIVS  TO  TUS  POOR  ABO 
TUE  ADJ11XI8TBAT10K  OP  TUS  POOR-LAWS. 

I  havi^  now  stated  the  chief  reasons  I  hare  to  urge 
in  favour  of  the  poor*laws,  and  su^csted  some 
alterations  in  them.  The  f^eneral  conviction  at 
which  I  have  arrived  is,  that  under  an  enligtitened 
administration  they  might  be  made  more  conducive 
than  any  other  system  to  the  diminution  of  indi- 
gence and  its  consequences,  pauperism  and  mendi* 
city.  To  show  how  these  ends  may  be  attained*  I 
shall  submit  a  few  suggestions,  according  to  which, 
in  my  opinbn,  the  relief  and  management  of  the 
poor  might  be  improved. 

I .  The  parish  allowance  ought  never  to  compete 
with,  or  be  an  equivalent  for  the  fair  wages  of  laboor. 
It  ought  to  be  the  interest  of  ao  prrsoa  who  can  gtl 
employment  to  be  a  pauper;  the  lowest  wages  of  the 
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lowest  labourer  ought  to  be  better  than  parish  pay. 
Upon  this  principle,  the  parish  n^old  never  be  a  co- 
vert for  idleness  and  imposture;  the  able-bodied 
would  never  seek  it  to  augment  their  comforts  and 
ease,  in  preference  to  a  dependence  on  their  own  in- 
dustry; and  it  would  become  what  it  ought  to 
be,  9nly  a  resource  for  those  who  are  willing,  but 
otherwise  unable  to  maintain  themselves. 
.  2.  Parish  allowance  is  nothing  more  than  a  eka' 
fiiable  dole^  and  the  person  who  is  reduced  so  low 
as  to  be  necessitated  to  accept  the  gratuitous  bounty 
of  his  fellow-men,  cannot  justly  claim  the  full  exer- 
cise of  his  personal  rights.  As  he  is  maintained  by 
the  public,  he  can  have  no  right  to  prescribe  the 
mode  of  that  maintenance,  either  as  respects  his 
clothing,  diet,  lodging,  habitation,  or  employment. 
Whatever  regulations  a  parish  may  consider  it  expe- 
dient to  frame  in  respect  of  these,  in  order  to  econo- 
mise the  parochial  expenditure  and  lessen  the  rates, 
they  have  perfect  right  to  enforce,  provided  such  re- 
gulations are  unaccompanied  with  any  hardship  in- 
consistent with  the  legal  objects  of  the  poor-laws,  to 
grant  relief  to  the  destitute. 

3.  Two  essential  points  to  be  kept  constantly 
in  view  are,  first,  not  to  augment  the  number  of  the 
pauper  or  dependant  class  of  labourers;  and  se- 
condly, not  to  resort  to  any  expedient  for  creating 
employment,  which  may  lessen  the  amount  of  work 
already  in  exbtence  for  the  employed  and  inde- 
pendent class  of  workpeople.  The  first  would  be  a 
direct  aggravation  of  the  evil  against  which  society 
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m  ooQlendiof :  aad  the  Ittl  woald  be  eurinf  one  fai* 
conveoieBGe  by  the  crettioa  of  enotber  of  eqaal  mag^ 
nimde.  Hone  colonttttkm  it  liable  to  the  former 
objection,  ininnuch  ae  it  tends  to  ettablith«  under 
an  orcaniied  and  permanent  ayttem,  an  interme* 
dtate  grade  of  panperism,  while  the  object  it  lo  re- 
duce pauperinn  to  lit  lowest  amoant«  Newemploy- 
mentt,  however,  might  be  found  which  would  neither 
augment  the  matt  of  pauperiam,  nor  ioteifere  with 
the  employed  labourer.  In  both  town  and  country 
pariflliet  there  it  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  many  un- 
deruktngt  that  afto  not  entered  upon  from  unwilU 
infcnctt  to  pay  the  current  waget  of  labour ;  but  it 
would  be  belter  for  parith  officert  to  contract  for  the 
exi*cution  of  labour  of  this  dctcription  at  lets  than 
iu  current  price,  at  a  temporary  meant  of  finding 
eniployment  for  their  paupers,  than  that  they  thould 
be  kept  in  total  idlenett.  No  one  can  have  obtervcd 
the  fltiic  of  the  roadt,  footpatht,  courtt,  laiiet* 
allcyi,  and  tewers,  of  the  metropolis,  without  being 
convinced  of  the  immente  quantity  of  additional 
labour  that  might  be  exerted  with  benefit  to  the 
public.  Faritlies,  with  unemployed  paupers  on  their 
hamU.  and  without  any  of  the  work  to  execute  to 
which  I  allude,  might  enter  into  agreements  with 
adjoining  parishes  differently  situated.  In  improving 
the  estates  of  gentlemen,  and  on  the  property  of 
most  prirate  persons,  nsore  or  less  of  this  sort  of 
work  might  be  found.  The  principle  of  such  em* 
ploynient  must  be  strictly  ndbered  lo,  the  parish  mual 
not  be  a  compatilor  with  either  the  empfeyer  or  the 
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eaiployed  in  the  market  of  htboiir ;  it  nraat  gifekii 
ramuneration  to  the  pauper  tbaa  the  legnlar  wotb- 
man  recetres;  and  it  mutt  execute  no  work  at  the 
under  price,  except  such  as  without  ita  btecferenoe 
would  have  remained  nnexecuted.  A  parliaBieatary 
committee  might  be  usefully  employed  in  ^ym^ftiif^gp 
witnenes,  and  making  inquiries  into  the  best  mode 
of  creating  additional  employment  beneficial  to  the 
community.  K  the  field  for  their  exertion  is  not  so 
extensiye  in  England,  it  is  well  known  to  be  almost 
boundless  in  Ireland. 

4.  The  circumstance  of  an  applicant  haying  money 
in  a  savings-bank,  or  being  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  a  friendly  society,  ought  not  of  itself  to  disqualify 
him  for  parish  relief.  The  idle  and  dissolute  ought 
not  to  be  alone  eligible  to  a  public  provision  from 
which  the  fragal  and  provident  are  excluded.  Such 
a  principle  holds  out  a  salutary  encouragement  to 
the  industrious,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  abused ;  as 
no  person  who  had  been  considerate  enough  to  be^ 
come  either,  a  depositor  in  a  savings-bank  or  mem- 
ber of  a  benefit  society,  wonM  become  a  claimant  on 
the  parish  ^thout  pressing  necessity. 

5.  The  maintenance  of  a  kiffk  price  for  labour 
has  been  proved  to  be  the  main  source  of  happiness 
and  independence  to  the  poor ;  all  other  schemes  of 
alleviation  are  illusive  or  transitory,  and  tend  only 
to  multiply  and  degrade  them.  Keeping  the  market 
under-stocked  with  labour  is  the  philoaoi^ier^s  stone, 
that  gives  them  the  command  of  n  eomniodity  which 
tkey  can  always  transmute  into  nsosMf»  food,  or 
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raiment.  Whatever,  thereforet  hat  this  tendency 
whether  it  arise  from  regulations  among  the  indus- 
trious themselves,  or  from  opening  new  channels  of 
trade  and  em{>loyment,  or  from  schemes  of  emigra- 
tion, and  backwardness  to  enter  into  the  married 
state,  ought  to  be  encouraged,  as  efiective  means  for 
relieving  and  improving  the  state  of  the  working 
classes. 

6.  As  a  corollary  to  the  last  principle,  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  policy  of  legislators  and  magistrates 
ought  to  incline  to  a  high  rather  than  a  low  rate  of 
wages.  Wages  that  do  not  afibrd  to  the  working 
classes  a  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life,  tend 
to  generate  habits  and  feelings,  not  only  inimical  to 
their  own  improvement,  but  to  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  community.  Hence  combinations  among 
masters  to  reduce  wages,  or  attempts  by  manufac- 
turers, tradesmen,  and  shopkeepers,  tu  undersell 
each  other,  by  reducing  the  wap;es  of  their  servants, 
ou^ht  to  l>e  discountenanced  by  the  {general  feeling 
of  MH-iety,  as  inimical  to  the  common  wcul.  No  re- 
gard for  the  advancement  of  forci|;n  commerce  should 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  this 
principle:  "  for  whore,**  as  justly  observed,  **  i*  the 
national  advantage  of  an  extent  on  of  forcipi  trade, 
which  fills  our  workhouses  with  idle  paupers,  for  the 

sake  of  clothing  the  continental  peasantry  with  cheap 

1*  _  •• 
ICO. 

7.  Next  in  importance  to  keeping  wat;cs  high  b 
keeping  food  cheap.  Hence  the  objectionable  na- 
ture of  taxes  that  keep  up  the  price  of  bread,  malt, 
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soap,  and  other  common  necessaries  of  the  ind«s- 
trious  classes.  Mr.  Pitt  used  to  say  that  the  higk 
price  of  labour  in  England  arose  chiefly  from  the 
excise ;  three-fourths  of  the  wages  of  a  poor  man 
passing:  into  the  exchequer. 

8.  The  administration  of  the  poor-laws  ought  to 
be  confided  to  paid  officers  who  hare  no  personal 
interest  to  serve  incompatible  with  their  duty.  They 
©tight  also  to  be  well  versed  in  the  principles  of  the 
laws  they  administer,  and  familiar  with  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  labouring  classes.  Every  order 
of  society  has  its  characteristics,  with  which  those 
only  can  be  familiar  who  belong  to  it,  or  at  least 
have  had  an  opportunity  for  their  observance.  It 
would  be  thought  absurd  to  make  a  landsman  a  cap- 
tain of  a  ship's  company,  or  a  civilian  commander 
of  a  regiment  of  soldiers ;  it  is  quite  as  preposteroui 
to  choose  many  persons  who  are  chosen  for  over- 
seers— an  office,  the  duties  of  which  are  as  complex, 
and  require  as  much  tact  in  the  execution  as  those 
of  a  police  justice  in  the  metropolis.  Hence  arises 
the  utility  of  permanent  overseers,  paid  by  the 
parish,  and  responsible  to  the  parish  for  their  con- 
duct. 

9.  Magistrates  ought  to  use  great  caution  is 
ordering  relief,  lest  they  countenance  imposture  or 
interfere  injudiciously  with  the  duties  of  parish  offi- 
cers. The  latter  too  require  almost  as  strict  watch- 
ing as  the  paupers  themselves.  The  proneness  of 
parish  officers  to  jobbing — reciprocal  connivance  at 
each  others  misdeeds — lavi^  dkugtB  for  pretended 
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pwochM  w&rnteB  wMte  of  Che  partih  funds  in 
•uaqpCiKMitenterUiomeDU— we  notorioug  detinqoen* 
eiet,  requiring  unceasing  vigiUiice  in  tlie  f  estry  and 
auditors. 

10.  The  defective  state  of  national  police  hardly 
admits  of  proeeeding  with  either  humanity  or 
e€kiency  in  the  extirpation  of  eomMon  beggimff; 
but  it  b  certain  that  without  the  enforcement  of 
the  Vagrant  Act  we  shall  be  orerrun  with  mendicitj 
as  much  as  if  we  had  no  poor-laws  whatever^  and 
thus  a  main  purpose  of  their  institution  be  frustrated. 
Firom  the  inquiries  of  a  parliamentary  committee,  in 
1816,  it  was  ascertained  that  gross  and  monstrous 
frauds  are  practised  by  mendicants  in  the  metro- 
polis ;  the  success  of  which  afibrds  a  direct  encou- 
ragement to  vice  and  idleness,  as  much  more  is 
gained  by  importunate  solicitations  in  the  streets  for 
charity  than  is  earned  by  the  uidustrious  artisan  by 
his  utmost  application  to  the  work  in  which  he  is 
employed.  As  the  number  of  beggars  has  not  do- 
creased,  and  their  craft  is  carried  on  upon  nearly  the 
same  principles,  I  shall  insert  a  digest  of  the  results 
of  the  committee's  inquiries,  from  the  Report  on  the 
State  of  Mendicity  in  the  Metropolis.^Par/.  Pmp. 
No.  396.  Seta.  1816. 

BttgfBTt  oa  bfiaf  muvIimI  whm  brooglit  bulbm  tiM  magt^ 
tniM,  •  gmt  6mi  of  aMiory  hm  b«Mi  Ibaad  tbout  tlM«i,  la 
tWIr  pocUu  wd  M  tkcir  clotbot. 

BnCffv*  ^ak*  ktmc  proSu  by  wwhcnM  practieM,  maeh  m 
chinfing  iWir  doilMi  two  or  llifoo  timm  o  dojr,  «mI  gotCiaf 
mumnj  iafadod  fer  otUw.  Ckw  proof  thoC  o  Miad  iMa,  wilk 
a  dsg,  got  90ib  ia  one  dqr.    AasSbsr  sHn  |st  Js.  a  iiy ;  ks 
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could,  with  ease,  go  through  sixty  streets  in  s  day.     A^^y^hw 
got  6*.  a  day. 

A  negro  beggar  retired  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  fortiue, 
it  was  supposed,  of  IdOO/. 

Beggars  gain  St,  or  4«.  a  day  by  begging  shoes. 

A  woman  alleged  that  the  could  go  through  sixty  streets  in  a 
dsy,  and  that  it  was  a  bad  street  that  did  not  yield  a  penny. 

Children  are  made  use  of  to  excite  compassion* 

Beggars  are  furnished  with  children  at  hou;ies  in  White- 
chapel  and  Sboreditch ;  some,  who  look  like  twins,  frequently 
carried  on  their  backs.  Children  frequently  sent  out  to  beg, 
and  not  to  return  with  less  than  6d, 

A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age  had  been  six  years  engaged  in 
begging ;  on  some  days  got  St.  or  4#. ;  sometimes  more,  usually 
IQd,  or  la.;  on  Christmas-day.  4s,  6d. 

One  man  will  collect  three,  four,  or  five  children  from  dif- 
ferent parts,  paying  6d.  or  9d,  each,  to  go  begging  with  them. 

A  woman  with  twins,  who  never  grew  older,  sat  for  ten  years. 
Not  ODce  in  a  hundred  times  twins  are  the  children  of  beggars. 

A  niglit  school,  kept  by  an  old  womao,  for  instructing 
children  in  the  language  of  beggars. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Giles's  thirty  or  forty  houses, 
apparently  crowded,  in  which  are  not  less  than  SOOO  people, 
one-half  of  whom  live  by  prostitution  and  beggary :  the  re- 
mainder Irish  labouring  people.  The  rector  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  described  them  as  living  very  well:  especially  if  they  are 
pretty  well  muimedt  blind,  or  if  they  have  children. 

The  begging  walks  are  sold. 

Worthy  persons,  however  distressed,  will  not  have  recourse 
to  begging.  Street-beggars,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are 
utterly  v^-orthless  and  incorrigible.  Beggars  evade  the  Vagrant 
Act  by  carrying  matches  and  articles  of  little  intrinsic  value  for 
sale.  Out  of  400  beggars  in  St.  Giles's,  S50  are  capable  of 
earning  tlieir  own  living. 

1 1 .  The  principles  of  the  poor-laws  are  intimately 
connected  with  those  of  police  and  popular  instruc- 
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tioB ;  in  lira  of  foMeriog  vic«,  idleneu,  and  impto- 
vklcBce,  tbej  ought  lo  be  w  ■dmiantend  m  to 
be  iiutmBwoUl  in  their  preveation  and  diacourage- 

BMDL 

12.  Id  granting  and  apportioning  allowances  the 
uuaoat  ditcrimination  iirequired.  The  real!  j  unfor- 
tBDBtc  ihouM  be  promptly  relieved,  but  the  clamonra 
of  idlencM  and  profligacy  firmly  mbted.  Improvi- 
dent workmen  are  a  prolific  aource  of  paupenam ; 
many  of  these  have  high  wages  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  provision  for  periods  of  sickness  or 
•carcity  of  wori,  but  ihcy  arc  vrasted  in  folly  and 
exlravu^^ance,  and  immediately  ihey  are  unemployed 
they  r«l)  upon  the  parish.  Relief  to  these  should  be 
afforded  by  way  of  loan  as  directed  by  59  Geo.  III. 
c.  1*2,  s. '^9,  andstepatakcnlo  recover  (he  loan  when 
the  borrower  is  in  circumstances  to  repay  it.* 

1 3.  Suj^gcstioni  of  economy  and  better  manage* 
nirnt  may  he  fr>-i{uently  oRcrctl  with  advantage,  and 
■II  ust'ful  iiiitilutitins,  especially  intended  for  the 
benelit  of  tlic  Hurking  classes,  as  infant  schools, 
savings-banks,  end  friendly  societies,  should  be  en- 
rouragod  and  rrcnni mended.  Dy  acting  on  these 
and  siiiiiUr  maxiiiis  the  moRt  beneficial  results  hava 

*  Mi.  Krnbs*.  so*  ar  lb*  ovs— fs  (or  UraMwieb  l«t  jvsr, 
fSTaB*  tbs  IbllowiDK  cUwiieslUB  of  llMirpasprn:  I.  iBpti^ 
iidMil  miiiBHi  of  lb*  daKiipuon  ■■ntiocMtl  ta  IW  Uit.  t, 
Trsai>s.chHi)r1n*lu  3.  llarwlitvj  {wntHn.  «.  Swkn' Md 
Irtirwm'wiw.     i.  Utopihasts  tfciMw*.    6.  RsfatarpsB- 
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been  obtained,  as  witness  the  redactions  in  the  panth 
expenditure  of  Liverpool,  SouthweU,  Maidenhead, 
and  Hatfield.  In  Liverpool  the  following  diange 
was  effected,  though  the  population  had  increased 
10,000  in  the  interval :  in  1821 »  4717  paupers  cost 
360,136/.;  in  1827,  only  2607  paupers  cost  193,9561. 
—  Evidence  of  Mr:  Ellis  be/ore  P&or-4am  Cam^ 
mittecy  1828.     See  also  Mr.  Day's  Inqmiry^  p.  22. 

The  settlement  law  and  the  tendency  of  the  allow- 
ance system  have  been  before  noticed  p.  89  Sc  39(1* 
I  shall  conclude  with  an  abstract  of  the  Hints  on  ike 
Mmhnstraiion  (^  the  Poor' laws ^  contained  in  a 
tract  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Society  for  the  Difinsion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

1.  A  permanent  oreneer  should  be  chosen,  acting  under  the 
oontiol  of  the  sainiii}  oveneers ;  and  if  die  parish  be  large,  aaeleeC 
or  managing  yeatry. 

2.  An  efficient  workhouse  and  poor-hoaae  should  be  esta- 
blished ;  they  are  often  united,  but  are  better  separated  for  tlie 
purpose  of  classification. 

3.  The  aged  poor  are  mostly  depraved  and  inoorrigible ; 
pariah  childre*  should  be  kept  separate  from  them,  instructed  in 
arts  likely  to  be  useful  in  after  life,  and  educated  upon  Uk  plan 
of  the  infant  schools,  where  health*  recreation,  and  tuition^ 
adapted  to  their  years,  are  promoted. 

4.  Parish  officers  should  keep  constantly  before  them  the 
43d  £liz.  c.  2y  s.  1  (see  page  356),  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
firadamental  object  of  the  poor>I«ws  is  setting  to  v?oHc  all  who 
tire  able,  and  not  maintaining  any  in  idleness ;  many  eren  of  th» 
iiyfirm  poor  maj  be  able  to  do  some  work,  and  so  mucb  work 
should  be  required  from  each  as  is  compatible  wi^  healtii. 

5.  Parishes  are  liable  to  much  imposition,  and  careful  inquiiy 
should  precede  and  accompany  allowamjes  to  out-dwellers. 

6.  To  every  applicant  the  parish  should  have  die  option  ©f 
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gfVBttaf  Ml  ■llowme*  or  a  rMidaac*  in  iIm  poor-houM.*  Tli«m 
i«  noching  tb«  idl«  and  disorderly  dread  ao  Boch  m  the  atriot 
dtaciplioe,  acantj  fart,  and  hard  work,  that  ought  to  be  enforead 
in  arery  workhoaae.  Relief,  bowevar,  niaj  be  atwiieriiim 
graMad  totbeiAfirawboraaidawttbreUttyaa  orfriemla;  aoalM 
tbat  taipntary  aiiaraana  wbieb  Cba  abia- bodied  poar  occaaioaally 
taquira  aiay  ba  often  bmI  adTant^gaoualj  aflbrdad  at  tbair  aarm 
heaaea. 

7.  An  otfar  of  tba  poor-booaa  will  causa  manr  applieanta  to 
ahifl  for  tbemaelraa,  or  if  tbey  areapt  an  abode  there,  leara  It 
afW  ezperieiielof  ^  rsfvlatiosa ;  ao  tbat  tba  aipaoaa  of  ibo 
paor-bnoaa  ia  sat  to  ba  eathaatod  by  tba  cost  of  ita  inmates  ale—, 
bot  bjr  tba  aaetof  it  aflacta  ia  reatricting  the  application  of  tbt 
pariab  rates  solelj  to  the  neceasitoua. 

8.  The  granting  of  aUoarancea  in  aid  of  wages,  and  in  cnosi- 
dermeinn  ofrhtldreo.  tends  to  lower  th^  price  of  labour  and  ad* 
malste  popobtion  by  tba  enoooragament  it  offbrato  marriago. 


In  conrluflion  1  ahall  remark,  that  though  it  is  un- 
likely **  the  poor  will  ever  cease  out  of  the  land," 
yet  a  lar^^e  portion  ofexistinp:  paupiTi^m  might  have 
aisuretlly  been  averted  by  better  habits  in  the  people 
and  RKire  wisdom  in  the  classes  imnM>diately  above 
them.  The  poor  are  not  wholly  to  blame  for  their  \icee. 
Without  instruction  in  the  principles  which  influence 
their  condition,  without  examples  of  economy,  order, 
and  forethought  in  their  early  years,  thry  have  not 

*  llie  grantinf  of  allowances  in  place  of  an  abode  in  dM 
workliouse  is  rerkon«*il  in  tlte  I'mritmmfmi^ry  Hep,tt  t*f  1817 
(p.  7  among  the  rhi**f  rMis<*«  of  th«*  inrmase  of  pau)>eruni. 
The  allowanct«  system  iM'gsji  in  17'.>.>,  under  M\  (Jeo  III.  c.ft, 
eitrnil(*d  hr  .S'>(ifKi.  lll.r.  *tl  niid  t«  un>iUf'»ti(Hiah)v  the  bol- 
he«i  of  fraudulent  |»att|»4*ri«m.  Kuf  by  a  rrr«*n*nre  to  the 
ment,  )»a(re  •W».1.  it  will  be  remarked  that  paupen«m  bad 
rapid  strides  prtor  to  (he  prerslence  of  the  allow soca  system. 
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an  opportunity  to  become  in  after  life  any  thing 
more  than  children  in  understanding,  and  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  the  most  kind  and  generous 
hearts  among  them  are  those  least  gifted  with  the 
saving  virtues  by  which  the  miseries  of  future  penury 
and  want  may  be  averted.    They  are  the  orphans  of 
society  to  whom  every  indulgence  compatible  with 
their  own  welfare  should  be  extended.     If  they  have 
been  ignorant  of  their  duties,  the  rich  have  neglected 
theirs.     How  can  it  be  supposed  the  labouring  man, 
doomed  to  unceasing  toil,  can  discover  those  hidden 
causes  of  poverty  which  for  thousands  of  years 
escaped   even  the  scrutiny  of  the  philosopher.     It 
is  not  parish  officers,  clergymen,  and  magistrates 
only  to  whom  the  weal  of  the  poor  ought  to  be 
confided ;    upon  every  employer  of  workpeople  is 
imposed  a  solemn  duty  next  to  that  he  owes  his  own 
family,  to  learn  himself  and  explain  to  those  depend- 
ant upon  him,  the  origin  of  social  distress   aris- 
ing from  bad  habits,  excess  of  population,  changes 
of  the  seasons,  and  periodical  vicissitudes  in  trade. 
It  is  only  in  this  manner  popular  education  can  be 
made  universal,  and  knowledge  really  useful  disse- 
minated through  the  community. 


PART  IIL 


POUTICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAP.  I. 

IVTKODUCTlOir. 

Profi«M  of  Pdilaal  Pkiknplijr— GtttWttl  Prinetplf*— Rom* 
MM.  Godwin.  BoollMa.  Mill.  Pak^y.  Darko.  uid  Pmm— 
Effpcu  of  iIm  f  natch  Rot oladon  oo  (bo  Pnctico  of  Govom- 
woto^Mi— jiplicolioo  of  Abotnct  Propoticiooa. 

SociETT  is  now  abont  fire  or  six  thousand  jreara 
old.  Its  institutions,  laws,  manners,  and  usagrs,  are 
the  results  of  that  lengthened  term  of  experience.  It 
n  in  human  nature  to  seek  to  replace  evil  by  good^ 
to  substitute  something  better  in  lieu  of  the  worse 
which  preceded  it;  what,  then,  we  now  possess,  de- 
fective as  it  may  be.  is  the  fruit  of  all  the  genem- 
tions  tliat  have  gone  before  us. 

I  mention  the  age  of  society  to  contrast  it  with 
the  age  of  an  individual,  and  to  show  how  mistakeo 
that  man  most  be  who  thinks  that  within  the  short 
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span  of  his  own  existence,  within  the  contracted 
sphere  of  his  own  observance,  and  by  the  help  of  his 
own  single  faculties,  he  can  devise  any  system,  or 
propound  any  idea,  that  shall  not  supersede,  but 
even  materially  alter  the  social  fabric  which  is  older 
than  the  pyramids,  and  nearly  as  aged  as  the  hills ; 
and  which  has  descended  to  us  as  the  product  of  all 
the  wisdom  that  has  successively  appeared  at  Thebes, 
Athens,  Rome,  London,  and  Paris.  Yet  individuals 
have  laboured  under  this  delusion,  who  thought  they 
were  wiser  than  nature  and  all  her  works,  thou^^h . 
themselves  but  an  atom — a  short-lived  atom — in  the 
universe ! 

This  retrospection  is  not  introduced  to  imply  that 
establishments  of  any  kind  derive  authority  from  age* 
or  to  recommend  mere  antiquity  in  place  of  prin- 
ciple, but  to  suggest  two  useful  considerations — one 
corrective,  the  other  consolatory.  First,  it  must 
show  the  error  of  those  who  think  immediately,  and 
by  their  individual  efforts,  to  alter  the  moral  and 
political  institutions  of  mankind ;  those  institutions 
that  have  been  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  the 
creation  of  successive  races  of  men  as  far  beyond 
their  contemporaries  in  benevolence  and  science  as 
they  themselves  can  assume  to  be.  Secondly,  it 
must  be  consolatory  and  encouraging  to  future  per- 
severance to  think  that  every  endeavour  at  social 
improvement  may  not  be  fruitless ;  that  its  apparent 
insignificance  may  only  result  from  the  greatness  of 
the  undertaking;  and  that  the  smallest  additional 
amendment   to   the  vast   and  complicated   pile  of 
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hmMA  jMOcirtinn,  may  be  a  Mrviet  of  ii 
priee.  A  pMlotopktr,  wfao»  by  the  laboan  of  a 
lifeykee tseoeeded  in  wiofiug  a  nogle  errorin  eda* 
cation,  Momla»  or  jwkpredenee,  has  done  caoagh  lar 
eatille  him  to  be  eaioUed  whh  howwr  in  tha  calea* 
dar  of  man's  benahctota. 

It  iif  doabuesSv  ospcnenca  of  the  deceilfiilBasB  off 
the  mora  fsnenl  and  dassKng  schsBms  of  oocfad 
impmwmaat  that  has  tended  to  make  new  sjfiteHm 
of  political  phifesophy  as  liule  fashionable  as  new 
sy steals  of  physical  science*  They  promise  mnrh» 
aad  perfisna  little.  They  assome  to  embrace  tha 
preseat^  and  lay  the  tbondations  of  the  future;  bnl 
they  are  often  only  the  illusions  of  a  mental  phan- 
tasmagoris,  and  vanish  from  the  tooch  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  test  of  utility.  It  is  sufficient  for  enck 
generation  to  contend  with  the  evils  that  immo* 
dialely  environ  it;  leaving  posterity  to  do  the  saaia» 
aad  to  adopt  their  own  reamdies.  Every  project  ie 
an  experiment,  all  the  effects  of  which  actual  trial 
can  only  manifest ;  there  u  a  risk  of  kim  as  well  sa 
gaia ;  and  why  should  any  age  run  this  risk  withonl 
a  present  and  well-defined  neeessity  for  sake  of  a 
future  that  may  never  come,  or  coase  in  a  shapn 
wholly  dtfaent  from  anticipation  ? 

Philosopheis  are  often  as  extravagant  in  their  waf 
as  the  empirical  teacher,  and  require  to  be  as  nar» 
rowly  watched.  They  diicover  a  valuable  principle^ 
but  bring  it  into  discradit  by  their  eagerness  tocom^ 
pass  all  things  within  iu  influence.  They  are  bigelai 
in  their  icitaci  as  enthnsiasU  an  in  religMm^  and 
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fraqnently  as  intolerant  in  the  maintenance  of  tiienr 
dogmas.  Like  the  Pope  of  Rome,  nothing  leas  than 
vniverial  faith  will  satisfy  them  :  within  their  pale, 
fliere  is  salvation ;  without  it,  nought  but  perdition. 
They  are  right,  so  far  as  theycan  see ;  butth^misfor- 
tnne  is,  there  is  something  beyond  which  they  can* 
not  see,  and  which  their  theory  does  not  embraice. 

The  abandonment  of  the  school  philosophy,  whidi 
was  founded  on  no  induction  whatever,  but  simply 
on  the  conceits  of  the  mind,  was  an  important  step 
in  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Neit  to  that  is  the 
practical  wisdom  which  limits  the  application  of 
principles  to  their  legitimate  issues :  the  error  of  the 
schoolmen  was  to  build  on  no  foundation  at  all ; 
the  error  next  in  degree  is  to  build  on  one  too  nar- 
row. The  practical  evil  of  dogmatism  in  social  philo- 
sophy is  the  ambition  to  solve  all-  moral  phenomena 
by  the  application  of  one  exclusive  principle,  while 
the  complicated  interests  of  life  require  the  co-opera- 
tive agency  of  many.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  abstract  propositions  of  Rousseau  have  done 
more  harm  or  good  to  European  society.  His  Social 
Contruci  contains  useful  maxims  depreciated  by 
tinsel  paradoxes.  I  cite  one  of  the  latter  for  illus- 
tration :  '<  Man  is  bomaree,  yet  is  every  where  tm 
/Hters**  (b.  1,  c.  1).  Here  we  see  how  many  tmths 
are  sacrificed  to  a  bold  assertidh.  No  wuak  was  ever 
bom  at  all,  unless  Adam  can  be  considered  such, 
who  proceeded  in  full  maturity  from  the  bauds  of 
his  Maker.  Secondly,  how  is  "  man  bomyree  V* — 
what  is  the  freedom  he  derives  from  birth  ?    Bom 
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on  the  bulks  of  the  Nera,  hit  birthright  is  to  be  p«- 
nished  rith  the  knout,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  csar ;  or 
on  the  Bosphoros,  to  be  bow-string^  at  the  com- 
mand  of  the  sultan  ?  Then  where  are  the  **  (tU&nT 
that  bind  us?  May  not  a  Londoner  or  Parisian  be 
Uvami  or  concAaal,  just  as  be  pleases  ?  may  he  not 
do  whatever  he  lists,  provided  it  does  not  injnie 
other  people  ?--and  would  eren  a  savage — the  fii- 
vourite  biped  of  the  Oenevese  phikMopher — ^be  able 
with  impunity  to  do  more  ? 

Ah,  John  James  Rousseau,  how  much  better  you 
would  have  been  occupied,  if,  in  place  of  grinding 
such  startling  abstractions,  you  had  aided  your  con- 
teroporarict  of  the  Encyclapttdia,  in  pointiog  out 
fiscal,  judicial,  and  ecclesiattic  abuses;  and  in  de- 
monsUatio(c  the  utility  of  reli^'ous  toleration,  of  free- 
dom of  inquiry,  and  popular  education  ;  and  which, 
in  spite  of  your  eloquence  and  cj^tism^  they  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  establishing ! 

The  mantle  of  Rousseau  has  been  taken  up  by 
some  of  our  own  countrymen,  but  the  spread  of  po- 
pular knowledge  abates  the  power  of  philosopliical 
enthusiasm  as  well  as  religious  fanaticism. 

Mr.  GoDwiv  poured  out  in  sixteen  months  (Pre- 
face, p.  7,  2d  edit.  1796)  his  Inquiry  conctming 
Poitiical  Jmsiice,  as  he  would  a  novel  from  the  ful- 
ness of  the  heart  and  imagination,  almost  without 
rcffrence  to  a  single  fart,  authority,  or  standing 
principle.  What  has  been  the  result  ?  A  congeriei 
of   ini|>assioned  notions  which    portray  the  author 
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wmrh  batter  litm  •odety  eitlisr  mkm,  em,  or  fm^ 
Wbfy  ever  will  be.* 

•  Social  errotft  and  abuaes  Ifaaft  sbtidge  happncai 
an  many,  but  he  woald  be  a  raih  %wmjor  win 
aboaAd  pall  down  abuildaig  to  conae  at  the  oobwdia 
aad  decayed  timber.  **  The  taleot  finr  deatsoyiag^'' 
aaya  MirabeaM,  **  m  fStm-wtmrnmr^  lbs  ait  of  nform- 
mg;  it  k  the  heroism  of  the  aokide.  An  ignoraat 
anrgeon  will  amputate  the  limb,  which  the  acieaee 
of  Esculapiuft  would  have  eawi^-^L'Jbm  dm 
HammeSf  p.  143.  Society  ia  mily  another  term  for 
lawa^  manoers,  and  usa^;  they  are  the  froita  of 
eapenence,  each  of  which  haa  been  devised  to  remedy 
m  specific  and  pre-exiating  evil.  The  institntion 
of  marriage,  the  rights  of  property  and  of  persons 
were  doubtless  intended  to  obviate  the  evils  of  pro* 
miscuous  intercourse,  of  injustice,  and  oppression* 
Ta  abrogate  them  would  be  to  abandon  the  chief 
conquests  civilization  has  made  6om  the  waste  of 
barbsrism,  it  would  be  like  airffonng  the  earth  to 
return  to  a  state  of  desolaticm  after  being  reclaimed 
and  fertilised  by  human  indnstry. 
The  minds  of  Godwin  and  Jeremy  Bentham  pre* 

*  Mr.  Godwin  still  lires,  and  Ikr  b«  it  from  me  to  offer  any 
anpleaeuit  obeemttlon  on  eo  extrtordioBfj,  iodependent,  mid 
ilevetBd  e  mind.  But  bis  work  oa  Po|mtaMm»  as  well  as  Ida 
I^Blilioal  Jfutaee,  abow  thai  he  ia  net  aa  iiidiietiv>a  philoeophef. 
Bis  power  ia  in  Caleb  Williama,  Fleetwood,  MandeviUe,  and 
other  creationa  of  the  imagination,  by  which  he  haa  delightfoUj 
intereated  the  writer  of  tbii  with  innumerable  othen  in  Europe 
■id 


nnt  m  thigvlw  coiitiiit.  The3f  mre  the  wtwei  of 
two  opposite  •yUens.  Dwinf  their  protracted  tara» 
•f  ositeeaee  titey  say  bo  Mid  to  Ihivo  flowed  dowa 
tide  by  tedo,  bko  two  porallel  itmiiis,  wttboot  ovor 
teiofltaf  to|;other.*  Ooo  hoe  been  the  fypooodei  of 
eeolineot,  the  other  of  reosoo.  IV  intellect  of  Mr. 
Benthem  woe  pnioly  indorJiie ;  but  if  1  ntey  von- 
tore  en  opinion  on  eo  greet  en  nnthority,  1  tliooki 
eoy  hie  donocoone  were  eonwtunee  derived  noni  too 
limited  n  cirelo  of  focte.  He  indoded  in  hie  morol 
epetiene  the  chief  impubee  of  oor  netere,  but  ho 
left  oot  minor  end  porimpe  mepprecieble  qoentttiee 
which  in  nctnol  Mb  determine  the  coarse  of  humon 
ociiooe.  Let  os  try  thie  obeenretion  by  an  exempio 
firom  the  writings  of  one  of  his  most  dietingoished 
disciples. 

••  The  poeition/'  seys  Mr.  Mill,  '*  which  we  hove 
nireedy  eetobliehed  with  regnrd  to  humen  nature^ 
nod  which  we  eesonie  es  Ibondetions  ere  these :  that 
the  ections  of  nwi  are  governed  by  their  wills,  and 
their  wills  by  thetr  dee-re^;  that  their  desires  ars 
directed  to  pleasure  and  relief  from  pain  as  fnd!i, 
nnd  to  wealth  and  power  as  the  principal  meane; 
that  to  the  desirs  of  theee  means  there  is  no  limit, 
and  tbat  the  nctione  whiHi  flow  from  that  desire  are 
the  oonstitaenU  whereof  bad  government  is  nwde." 
§•  <At  JEbcjf.  Bril.,  art.  6'eerrNmeal,  p.  4M. 


*  Tins  itliltfBlljr  M  well  m  atiplMricilly  Ihm.  Mr.  Gad* 
win  oiiMk  aoosht  ui iat«rvi»w  with  Hilhaw,  hat  tb«  letttr  de» 
dined,  edliiie  Om  uithor  of  MifinI  Jmdkt  m  "Mkdeslw,* 
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Now  these  deductions  are  all  important  and  all 
true,  but  I  doubt  whether  they  emtou^e  the  wMt 
truth.     For  instance,  it  is  difficult  to^^teooncile  one*t 
practical  observance  of  the  world  with  theaffirmatioa 
that  men's  desires  are  directed  to  pleasure  and  relief 
from  pain  as  ends^  and  to  wealth  and  power  as  the 
principal  means.    A  large  portion  of  mankind  seem 
to  live  without  ends ;  they  are  carried  through  life 
by  the  mere  impulse  of  habit  or  ajqpetite,  and  beyond 
that  never  calculate.     Wealth  is  toiled  after,  not 
with  a  view  to  present  or  future  gratification,  but 
merely  from  the  habit  of  accumulation,  a  restless  de- 
ure  to  repeat  to-day  the  routine  of  yesterday.    Power 
is  sought  not  as  an  instrument  of  indulgence,  or 
means  of  making  others  subservient  to  our  desires, 
but  often  only  to  establish  an  opinion,  reduce  a  prin- 
ciple to  practice,  or  to  better  or  injure  some  class  of 
society  with  which  personally  we  are  wholly  uncon- 
nected .  How  many  there  are  who  really  seem  to  court 
pain  rather  than  pleasure ;  they  abandon  security,  re- 
pose, and  indulgence,  for  danger,  hardship,  and  priva- 
tion; while  again  others  are  intently  occupied  in  efforts 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  very  advantages  the  former 
relinquish.     Emulation  and  fame  are  great  motives 
to  exertion ;  we  make  proAlgious  sacrifices  to  induce 
men  to  talk  of  us  whom  we  can  never  hear,  nor  see, 
nor  know.    "  The  object  of  all,"  said  Frederick  the 
Great,  "  was  pour  faire  parler  de  sot.**     In  what 
does  the  pleasure  or  pain  of  this  consist  ?  It  consists, 
1  apprehend,  in  neither,  but  it  is  the  action  of  ano- 
ther principle  of  our  nature,  solely  intended  to  put 
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ttt  m  aotioii  lik«  the  principle  of  gnifity  to  move 
bodice.  PMtlunMwe  fame  con  in  no  tenee  be  eon- 
eidered  a  pleeeore  to  the  owner,  becente  he  to  whoa 
il  eppertnine  m  wholly  nncootGioiie  of  its  existence. 
Yet  meny  live  tot  this  elone.  May  we  not  eonclodOy 
theot  that  other  inpoliee  in  addition  to  pleaanret  and 
puns  inflnenoe  hmnan  conduct?  It  is  tme,  the  mo- 
tives I  have  indicated  may  be  incloded  vnder  the 
heads  of  pleasnie  and  pain»  but  to  this  extension  of  ap- 
plication I  mnst  object :  if  the  ordinary  undersUnd- 
in|^  of  words  is  not  adhered  to,  if  writers  msy  be  al- 
lowed to  give  their  own  arbitrary  interpretation  of 
their  meaning,  there  m  no  sort  of  paradoses  a  little 
verlial  ingenuity  may  not  establish.  Language  b 
perverted  from  its  oflice,  and  confusion  and  misap- 
prehension introduced  into  all  our  reasonings. 

Beside  the  writers  who  have  sought  to  reduce 
political  pbiloeophy  to  a  few  general  principles,  there 
are  others  who  hare  endeavoured  to  zi^e  it  a  more 
practical  form,  by  combining  theory  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  life. 

The  principal  and  most  recent  of  these  is  Dr. 
Palev.  Had  not  Paley  been  a  churchman,  and  it 
has  been  said  a  worldly-minded  churchman  too,  he 
would  have  made  an  unexceptionable  teacher  of 
ethical  and  social  science.  His  stvie  b  clesr  and 
strong;  hb  illustrations  apt  and  striking :  his  judg- 
ment searching  and  judicious:  but  his  theology 
oAeo  fetters  hb  mind  and  perverts  his  spplications. 
He  labours  to  execute  a  task  which  is  hardly  within 
the  reach  of  human  power  to  accompibb,  namely,  to 
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reconcile  the  dedactioaB  of  reuon  with  the  p-ecepti 
<d  revelation.  The  Bhrewd  and  pnctical  BenM  of 
Paley  is  evinced  in  the  raaimer  he  hu  aviuied  him- 
■elf  of  the  writing  of  Rousseau,  ia  hia  Proinp/n  ^ 
Moral  and  Political  Philawpky  ;  hxnag  iocorpo- 
Tated  many  of  the  most  raluable  propositiaDSof  tiiat 
aiogular  author,  divested  of  their  cztraniguice  vnd 
aflectation. 

The  writiiigB  of  Paley  were,  perhaps,  as  apprft. 
priate  to  the  state  of  society  in  ^^aod  as  those  of 
Dt.  Franiclin  were  to  the  dicumstances  of  America. 
One  wrote  for  an  old,  the  other  for  a  new  caoaaia- 
nity :  the  siiuation  of  the  latter  i*  like  that  of  a 
friendless  individual  oananencing  life;  svcceu  de- 
pends on  industry,  frugality,  probity,  and  pera^ 
verance ;  order,  economy,  a  saving  of  time,  and  • 
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—  diilOKiJ  hy  hit  iangiBtion  and  ekxpieaee,  UhiA 
Ibv  think  tf  nmnia%  to  them  as  Mrthorkf.  The 
imiiiitHMi  ftoa  pmaiB  to  public  life  has  notlly  wm 
mttmotdinmj  cfcct,  and  Mr.  Burke  wms  aot  eseaqit 
Aoni  ito  iaiuMce ;  io  Ihe  Ibrmer,  wken  untnflyeiioad 
by  funomp  ocMOWiioiiy  and  pefaonal  nlerett,  §•- 
ami  maaiaw  avt  adrocatod  aa  Ike  rale  of  ocHMitict; 
■I  Ike  latter,  wkea  tke  appUcatioo  of  tkeati  kaa  be- 
ooow  aoapiacticable  or  iaconvenient,  tkey  are  decried 
aa  tke  eaoeptaoo. 

By  a  aataral  aatociation  of  ideaa  one  ia  carried 
ftoaa  Mr.  Barke  to  kia  celebrated  opponent  and  eon* 
toaiporary,  tke  aatkor  of  the  Rights  of  Mam,  The 
tntellcctaal  powers  of  Thomas  Paivb  must  hafe 
been  considerable,  to  enable  him  to  g^ve  even  tran- 
eieot  popularity  to  scheaMs  of  government,  founded 
on  a  few  abstract  principles,  without  reference  to  the 
previous  habita,  education,  and  institutiona  of  so- 
ciety. He  saw  the  pendulum  of  the  clock,  but  not 
tke  other  mechanism,  by  which  the  pcrmaneace  and 
atoadiness  of  its  motion  are  maintained.  For  the 
practice  he  gave  the  theory  of  civil  immunitiea.  On 
Ike  other  hand,  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Benthaaiy 
Amas  of  goveroment  are  oonsiderad  a  practical  quea- 
tnn;  the  extent  of  popular  righta  and  system  of 
nile  are  considered  mmuu  io  am  end,  which  may 
vary  with  tke  circnmstances  of  conunanities,  pro* 
Tided  tke  end  itself  be  attained,-'(ke  greatest  kap- 
pineas  of  tke  greatest  number.  Theerrorof  Paine— 
if  error  it  be— was  an  error  of  inexperience,  rnasaian 
tke  moat  enligktenad  and  keat  iatenlioned  at 
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the  time  he  wrote.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  thil 
iageaiouB  writer  was  so  steadfast  in  fats  political 
principles  as  some  of  his  followers  hare  been  in  the 
adoption  of  them.  After  the  publication  of  his 
Rights  of  Man  it  is  well  known  be  became  ob- 
noxious to  the  jacobins  by  bis  mmleratiim  in  voting 
against  the  death  of  Loub  XVI.  His  opinions  ap* 
pear  not  to  have  been  reiterated  in  any  subsequent 
production  of  his  pen,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain bow  f&r  they  may  have  been  modified  by  expe^ 
rience  and  reflection.  It  is  not  impossible  he  may 
have  lived  to  be  little  more  than  a  Whig  in  politics; 
and  had  the  apgstle  of  republicanism  encountered 
in  America  the  apostle  of  Chivahy,  the  lon^  inter- 
val that  once  divided  them,  I  doubt  not  would  bam 
been  found  greatly  abridged   by  mutual    appron* 
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from  tbe  mind  of  may  individual,  howerer  ingentona, 
but  to  be  gradaally  adajKed  to  tbe  chancter, 
uw^,  and  knowledge  of  the  people  for  wbom 
tbry  are  intended. 

A  lecond  deducilon  may  be  made  more  important 
to  public  happineu  ihan  the  fint.  Before  the  French 
revolution,  the  general  impreaiion  wai,  that  the  poo< 
pie  were  made  for  ihe  benefit  of  the  govcmtaent 
not  the  government  for  the  benefit  of  (be  peoplo 
the  invcraion  of  thii  poiitiun  haa  been  fruitful 
pnctical  advantages.  Ruler*  wore  wont  to  be  occu- 
pied »olely  with  themiclves,  not  with  the  communis 
tie*  thi-y  governed.  War*  for  ambition  or  pastime — 
family  alliances — an  exten*ion  of  temtory— the  oa- 
lenlation  and  trickery  of  diplomacy — with  the  in- 
tri^ur*  of  senator*,  mini*ters,  and  mistreases,  for 
place*,  honours,  and  peniions,  funned  the  ataple,  bnt 
comIv  and  unprofitable,  Iriflini;  of  public  authorities, 
holh  dt  l^ntlon  and  Paris.  This  hai  been  all  changed. 
Judicial  and  fi«cal  improvements— popular  educa- 
tion— thr  fntilom  and  advancement  of  commerce— 
population,  and  the  pro|)ortion  it  bean  to  subsist- 
ence and  employment — national  police— the  slavery 
of  negroes— the  immunities  of  coqwralion*— church 
estjbli»hmeu(ii,  and  their  social  uicfulnes*,  form  tho 
subjects  of  in  I  est  illation,  to  which  both  the  evccutin 
and  legisUtite  powers  are  compelled  to  devote 
themselves. 

The  most  rational  and  idile  disquiiitioD  of  Mr. 
Barlte,  i*  his  Tkomgktt  m  IJU  Prtttmt  Diicm' 
Umt$i  it  conuiaa  clever  wTiliii|  on  men,  Ibeir  aw> 
UfM  tnd  machiaatiow.  bal  k  is  tU  bluk  oa  iba  ■»• 
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poftant  questions  I  hare  enirmerated.  The  titidi  is, 
they  were  neither  thought  of^  nor  understood,  by 
the  public  men  of  the  last  century.  GovemmenC 
was  considered  a  sinecure  or  appanage  of  the  great, 
with  which  the  people  had  no  concern— a  splendid 
prize  for  clever  men  to  aim  at,  and  a  toy  or  play- 
thing of  hereditary  imbecility.  It  is  so  no  longer;  it 
must  be  a  productive  machine,  and  that  it  has  beea 
made  such,  is  a  triumph  we  owe  to  the  French  revo- 
lution.* 

*  Having  fireqnentlj,  in  tlie  coone  of  ttds  elM^ter,  oaed  tibi 
terms,  **  abstract  jiroposition"  and  "  genaral  principle,"  (■•• 
p.*  411)  it  may* be  proper  to  explain,  more  particularly,  what  I 
mean  by  their  misapplication  j  lest  it  be  inferred,  I  wish  to 
countenance  empiricism  in  place  of  science. 

A  genera!  principle,  is  only  another  term  for  a  mle  or  hir, 
^  which  moral  and  physical  phvnoraena  are  regulated.  It  is  a 
gwneral  principle,  that  a  bullet  discharged  from  a  goB*  will,  bj 
the  joint  action  of  gravity,  aad  the  force  of  expulsion,  describo 
a  parabolic  curve,  and  if  mathematicians  know  the  angle  of  pro- 
jection and  velocity,  they  can  calculate  its  time  of  flight,  its 
range,  and  the  greatest  height  to  whtdr  it  will  rise.  This  is  the 
gaaeral  principle,  or  dieory  of  projt»ctil«*.  But  it  apptiea  only 
ta  a  vacuum  or  free  space,  not  to  the  passage  of  bodies  through 
a  resisting  medium  like  the  atmos|dkere.  Marshal  Gerard  woidd 
never  have  reduced  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  had  his  shells  only 
been  directed  by  the  general  principle,  or  theory,  of  gunnery. 

Again,  it  is  the  interest  of  every  one  to  lead  a  virtuous  Ufe, 
and  refrain  from  cruuB.  This  i»  the  general  principle  of  m< 
But  we  are  afraid  to  trust  to  its  operation  in  actual  life, 
therefore,  enact  laws  to  pn&isb  offisnees.    The  reason  is,  the 
all  men  are  not  sufllciently  enlightened  to  appreciate  their  owb 
interests,  and  if  they  were,  they  have  not  all  sufficient  control 
cirwr      ir  passioiw,  to  eiuMe  t&em  tot  fellow  them.    Igaoraoee 
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CHAP.  II. 

VATirmAL  AITD  CITTL  LIBimTT. 

The  natoral  liberty  of  man  consists  in  freedom  to 
do  alt  he  wills,  and  has  power  to  do ;  civil  liberty^ 
IB  freedom  to  do  all  the  law  has  not  |)rohibited.  The 
basts  of  nataral  liberty,  is  the  exclusive  good  of  the 
faidividaal ;  the  basis  of  civil  liberty,  is  the  good  of 
the  individual  too,  but  it  is  an  equal  good,  consist* 
ent  with  the  potsessioii  of  the  same  good,  by  every 
other  person. 

In  exchanging  the  natural  for  the  social  state, 
man  obtains  two  achrantagcs — a  knowlcd^  of  his 
nghts,  as  prcscnbed  by  the  law,  and  security  for 


•f  Borab  impoaiibU,  wad  human  eoDdoct  i* 
trblltfd  by  Um  BrtUkial  inMatutiooi  of  tocMrty. 

U  u  Um  fOM  wtth  odMr  general  principle ;  tlwy  nay  W 
trw  in  tb«  mk$trmet,  bat  in  raal  Hfi.  MidttHnal  rtrnnBtmens 
mmf  imtmhm,  to  eomnttrmtt  tiMNr  op^rnliMi  «id  rwMn  tktni  tm 
ha  pioAttiti  of  mutes  diivrHit  from  th«n»  antkipntod.  Jam 
Ml  in  tlw  tiglii  of  a  atMU,  whan  oppoMd  by  thn  iMiiUaM  of  lbs 
ntr.  it  doaenbot  ■  T«ry  difWrrat  cnrro  from  a  parabola;  aoU  tbo 
coodoct  of  an  indiridual,  whiU  biaaa«d  br  bis  paaaioaa  and  if^ 
aoranc«,  wonld,  witbout  tb#  raatraint  ot  law,  and  pabUe  opinioB, 

Mm  ma  viriwMia  man  n  la,  mtMigv  it  wnf^ux  so  cmnwy 
tsbJswifialHiiHoboos. 
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their  enjoyment,  as  guaranteed  by  the  common  in* 
terest  of  all  who  belong  to  the  same  community. 

Were  there  no  civil  rights,  all  men  would  equally 
possess  the  natural  rights  to  live,  to  the  produce  of 
their  labour,  and  to  use,  in  common,  the  light,  air, 
and  water.  These  are  as  much  the  property  of  each 
individual,  as  his  person  :  but  the  only  security  for 
their  exercise,  would  be,  the  power  to  defend  them. 
In  the  absence  of  law,  there  would  be  no  transgres- 
sion ;  the  strong  might  overpower  the  weak,  or  the 
artful,  with  impunity,  circumvent  the  unsuspecting. 
A  state  of  nature,  therefore,  is  a  state  of  great  ine- 
quality ;  as  much  so  as  men's  abilities  and  physical 
power.  It  follows,  that  it  is  civil,  not  natural  li- 
berty* which  introduces  equity  among  mankind,  by 
making  the  law,  not  force,  the  shield  and  arbiter  of 
right. 

The  natural  right  of  a  man,  to  do  as  he  desires^ 
and  can,  supposes  the  same  right  in  every  other  per- 
son :  but  the  exertion  of  so  many  independent  rights, 
would  often  cause  them  to  clash  and  destroy  each 
other.     A  law  that  would  restrain  all,  might  be 
beneficial  to  all ;  because  each  might  gain  more  by 
the  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  others,  than  he  lost 
by  the  curtailment  of  his  own.  Natural  liberty  is  the 
right  of  every  one  to  go  where  he  lists,  without  re- 
gard to  his  neighbour ;  civil  liberty  compels  him  to 
go  on  the  public  road,  which  is  most  convenient  to 
himself,  consistently  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
convenience  by  other  persons.   The  establishment  of 
civil  liberty,  is  the  enclosure  of  the  waste,  by  which 
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h  tnrrenden  hb  right  of  common,  for  the  quiet 
poesestioo  and  culture  of  a  leparate  allotment 

The  transition  from  the  natural  to  the  ciril  ttate, 
subjects  man  to  responsibilities  to  which  he  was  not 
before  liable.  In  the  former,  he  indulges  his  appe- 
tites, solely  with  reference  to  himself;  in  the  latter, 
he  can  only  indulge  them,  with  reference  U>  the  so- 
ciety of  which  he  is  a  member :  and  this  he  is  bound 
to  do,  firat,  by  the  criminal  restraint  which  the  law 
imposes  on  actions  of  importance;  and,  secondly,  by 
the  moral  restraint,  which  public  opinion  imposes  on 
those  of  lesser  degree* 

As  the  natural  was  the  first  state  of  man,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  this  state  would  have  continued, 
had  not  a  persuasion  arisen,  that  social  order  would 
be  more  conducive  to  happiness.  As  the  public 
good  was  the  motive,  so  it  must  continue  the  end  of 
civil  society ;  and  for  this  reason  :  that  there  is  no 
obligation  imposed  on  mankind,  save  their  advan- 
tage, to  maintain  the  social  in  preference  to  the 
individual  state  of  existence.  And  upon  this  prin* 
ciple  the  laws  of  a  free  people  arc  founded,  namely, 
that  they  shall  impose  no  restraints  on  the  acts  of 
individuals,  which  do  not  conduce  in  a  greater 
degree  to  the  general  (;ood ;  by  which  it  it  implied, 
1.  That  restraint  itself  it  an  evil ;  2.  That  this  evil 
should  be  overbalanced  by  some  public  advantage ; 
3.  That  the  proof  of  this  advantage  lies  upon  the 
legislature,  or  those  imposing  the  restraint ;  4.  That 
a  law  producing  no  real  good  b  an  evil  of  itself,  and 
asuflicient  reason  for  its  repeal,  without  further  proo. 
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of  ite  bad  effects.  The  applicatiba  of  thk 
dition  to  the  Englifih  Sutute  Book^  wovid  land 
muck  to  its  araelbratioii ;  it  contains  avaat  aoMber 
(tf  doanant  acts  of  parliamenl,  and.  the  fact  that 
tliey  are  acts,  is  a  sufficient  reaaoa  for  their  mbo- 
IkiOD,  without  proof  of  positive  mtscfaiBf  {mn  thea. 

Whether  maa  has  beaiefitted  by  the  iaIiodoctiaB 
<if  ci^l  society  is  a  moral  problem,  whidi,  fiiai 
ather  problems  not  mathematical,  cam  oolfbe  solved 
by  inferential  testimony.  Two  reaaosM  make  stnmgij^ 
and,  I  tlunk,  decisively  in  favour  of  ^  affirmative 
conclusion.  First,  mankind  had  their  dbaiee,  aad  ft 
is  contrary  to  human  nature,,  to  suppose  that  they 
vould  voluntarily  have  left  the  natural  state,  had 
aot  experience  shown  them  that  the  social  was 
better.  Secondly,  by  the  surrender  of  a  portion  of 
bis  natural  freedom,  man  appears  to  have  been  w^ 
compensated  by  civil  enjoyment.  Civilization  only  di- 
vests man  of  a  fraction,  not  the  whdb  of  his  prioiittve 
liberty :  all  those  acts  that  are  personal  lo  himself,,  he 
Hiay  continue  to  indulge  in  as  firedy  as  the  savage, 
subject  to  no  other  control  than  public  opinion, 
which  he  may  defy  if  he  pleases.  The  law  mtrains 
public  deeds,  and  this  it  does  because  they  are 
hurtful  to  others,  not  to  the  perpetrator  only.  Saeh 
restraint  is  civil  liberty,  and  he  who  seeks  greater 
Ucence,  can  neither  be  just  nor  rational ;  he  eaa 
scarcely.be  a  maa,  but  something  worse. 

The  establishment  of  civil  rights  entirely  saper* 
aedes  the  operation  of  the  natural  rights,  which  pre- 
viously governed  the  rehition  of  individuals.    The 
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righl  tf  nvtnge,  of  the  ttiioog  to  oppitM  dM 
aad  of  ill  tlMMO  powers  wkicb  oro  loppowd  to 
apportoiii  to  the  wild  justice  of  notwe,  ore  mbmgalcd 
Iqr  the  MMtitutkwi  of  sodetj.  The  lew  b  tlMi 
•opeino  orbiCer :  it  woy  be  a  Wd  l«w,  b«t  wUle  it 
continues  unrepealed,  it  is  the  sole  rule,  tbe  only 
tfiboMil  of  lioifft  to  estabUsb  a  ekin,  or  redrau  an 
injury. 

It  is  oanoetiMtty  to  illi»lrate  further  the  dioliiie* 
tioo  betweeo  naCoral  and  cirii  liberty.  The  first  is 
m  ebtmera,  liko  the  pokits  and  lines  of  nsatfiini 
tictaae;  bvt,  like  then,  it  serres  u  a  basu  for 
seasoning,  and  eaoblei  us  to  deduce  the  real  fron 
the  abstract  Alexander  Selkirk  might  possess  his 
natural  righti  in  Jatn  Fernandez*  but  nobody  else* 
Two  Men  could  not  life  a  day  on  a  desolate  island^-* 
they  could  not  meet  at  tbe  fountain  for  a  pitcher  of 
water,  without  settling  the  question  whether  age, 
strength,  or  6rst  coaer,  should  have  precedency; 
and  the  tenninatiofi  of  the  dispute  would  be  the 
establishment  of  civil  order  between  them. 


CHAP.  III. 

CIVIL  GOVEaXMKHT. 


Gov  tavaKBT  is  the  law  and  its  sdmmistratioa, 
ittsiitated  for  Iho  moint— aoee  of  ciril  hberty,  and 
JnHtries  «nonf  ila  fnnctloDarisi,  not  only  the  «Bn» 
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cotive  and  legislature,  bat  the  judges,  magistrateei 
and  all  other  public  institutions  established  for  the 
general  peace  and  secnrity.  Under  the  authority  of 
Aese  is  produced  that  state  of  societ  j  termed  order, 
tti  contradistinguished  from  liberty,  or  man  in  a  state 
of  nature. 

**  Society/'  says  Paine,  **  is  produced  by  our 
wants,  and  government  by  our  wtckedmess;  the 
former  promotes  our  happmess  positively  by  uniting 
our  affections ;  the  latter  negativiely  by  restraining 
our  vices.**  This  is  an  ingenious  distinction ;  but  it 
would  have  been  more  correct  to  say,  that  society  is 
produced  by  the  wants  of  man,  and  government  by 
the  wants  of  society.  Man  would  be  helpless  and 
miserable  without  the  co-operat*ton  of  his  fellow- 
creatures;  and  society  could  not  subsist  without 
laws,  and  their  ministers  for  its  regulation  and 
government. 

The  great  problem  in  social  inAitotions  is  to 
obtain  the  advantages  of  order  with  the  least  sacrifice 
of  personal  freedom.  Human  happiness  consists  in 
entire  liberty  of  action ;  that  is,  in  the  perpetual 
doing  of  what  is  agreeable  to  our  inclinations. 
Whatever  abridges  this  liberty  is  an  evil,  but  it  is 
an  evil  which  may  be  voluntarily  incurred,  like  the 
taking  of  an  unpalatable  medicine,  for  sake  of  the 
greater  compensating  advantage  which  results  from 
it.  Government  is  that  compensating  advantage, 
the  benefits  of  which  may  be  easily  established. 

The  great  ends  of  life  Bre  freedom^  tecurUy,  and 
iuitenance;  in  a  state  of  nature  these  are  all  im*> 
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perfectly  guartnteed.  Tbe  MTige  it  neither  fired 
nor  secure ;  be  is  tlie  slave  of  every  member  of  hit 
tribe  stroufer  than  himself,  and  may  be  sacrificed  to 
his  last,  his  anger,  or  revenge.  Sustenance,  under 
which  is  included  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  is  not 
less  precarious  than  freedom  and  security.  The 
rights  of  property  not  being  recognised,  no  one  can 
possess  any  thing  which  he  can  call  his  own ;  if  ho 
cultivate  a  plot  of  ground,  he  cannot  be  sure  he  will 
be  allowed  to  reap  the  produce ;  if  by  superior  toil 
and  ability  in  hunting  and  fishing,  he  lay  up  a  stock 
of  provisions,  he  cannot  be  certain  he  will  not  be 
compelled  to  share  them  with  a  stranger;  where 
thing;*  are  in  common,  spoliation  is  not  robbery,  it  is 
only  partnership :  hence  there  can  be  no  industry, 
no  provition  for  the  future ;  the  c^ratification  of 
immediate  wants  is  the  sole  object  of  exertion,  and 
any  thing  beyond  this  is  an  unprofitahlo,  because  it 
is  an  unsafe,  accumulation. 

Contrast  the  evils  of  this  uncertain  state  of 
existence,  with  the  advantages  enjoyed  where  civil 
rights  are  recogni^,  or  those  rif;hts  prcsrril)ed  by 
law,  and  guaranteed  by  its  administration. 

The  general  principle  of  civil  liberty,  as  explained 
in  the  last  chapter,  is  to  leave  every  one  to  act  as 
he  pleases,  provided  he  does  not  injure  his  neigh- 
bour;  the  objects  of  law  arc  actions  y^WwU  affect 
the  community,  not  the  iii<lividual.  For  example :  a 
perwn  has  the  entire  lil>erty  of  l(K*omotion,  he  may 
go  to  whatever  place  he  thinks  |>n»|>er,  but  he  must 
go  on  the  highway,  or  other  legal  path,  and  not  tiet- 
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pots  over  another's  gii 
ot  his  owii  person,  ai 
dpiine  he  Llunks  Et; 
(0  be  comiDOn  iq  Cul 
self,   but  not  aasaul 
iatoxicated  with  imf 
vateig,  and  not  so 
ptihlic.      He    has 
his  dwelling,  and  t. 
Itouac  is  liis  coatlc; 
nature,  it  is  wholly 
casioDs,  it  can  onl> 
tlie  taofn  aeriofis  ()■■ 
his  wife  and  ihi.'  h- 
is  equally  scrii]'i]lL 

and  only  iateri'crJng 
treme  cases  ivtien:  t1< 
their  future  services 
Hence  it  may  be 
is  augmented  rulher  tlu 

liberty  of  man  guarantt- 
vhat  is  peculiar  to  that  ' 
■B  tbe  eajoymeot  of  iu 
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CHAP.  IV. 
•Ewnr  Aifo  pmiivcirLcs  or  civil  coveeitiiivt. 


Two  wiilen,  of  Tcry  difcreat  powen,* 
m  Umeimg  the  migm  of  dril  govenuBcnt  to 
lernai  ■■therity.  Hmd  mrnnkhid  tpmag  o«t  of  te 
oortk  motttre  aa4  todependent,  tbey  wottld,  per- 
lupty  wkk  greoter  dtttcttlty  have  beat  Inoogiit 
ioto  a  stale  of  tofaordtaatiop ;  but  the  depeadeaoe 
of  kilMicy  pwparci  viaa  for  the  rettraiot  of  ttdely, 
by  oombiuiaf  iodiridoalt  into  primary  comaiirai- 
tiet,  and  by  placing  them,  from  the  begtimiiiip, 
ttador  dtroctioQ  aad  oootrol.  A  family  if  the  model 
of  a  political  aMOciataoii ;  their  chief  i*  represented 
by  the  father,  and  the  people  by  his  children. 
A  fedcratite  union  of  families,  having  a  common 
head,  constitutes  a  state  or  empire  ;  and  the  dispo- 
aition  to  govern  and  be  governed,  in  domestic  life, 
are  the  mdimeuts  of  social  order  coeval  with  the 
■ature  and  first  existence  of  the  human  species. 

The  most  sonple  and«  perhaps,  original  form  of 
folitical  ndminiitration,  is  that  in  which  each  adnh 
or  head  of  a  Cunily,  without  representation  or  other 
contrivance,  directly  participates,  and  in  which  tbe 
sovereign  power,  or  power  to  make  laws,  is  vested  in 
the  will  of  the  majority.  A  democracy  of  this  kind 
is  prKticable  in  a  small  community,  but  is  attended 
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witli  inconyeniences  ia  a  large  one.  First,  it  is  ill- 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  deliberation;  secondly,  the 
division  of  power  among  so  many  persons  renders  it 
slow  and  inefficient  in  its  operations;  thirdly,  it 
causes  a  loss  of  time,  as  on  every  public  occasion 
each  individual  has  to  leave  his  occupation  to  dis- 
cuss the  affairs  of  the  community.  These  disad- 
rantages  would,  doubtless,  speedily  originate  im- 
provements for  abridging  the  trouble  of  government. 
A  form  of  rule  in  which  every  one  takes  a  direct 
part  is  as  ill-adapted  to  political  society,  as  the 
labour  of  individuals  to  the  production  of  commo- 
dities, unaided  by  machinery  or  division  of  employ- 
ments. 

As  knowledge  is  power,  and  as  knowledge  in  the 
early  ages  is  derived  from  personal  experience,  it  is 
likely  public  authority  would  devolve  into  the  hands 
of  the  elders,  who  would  form  a  council,  or  senate, 
for  the  regulation  of  the  community. 

This  second  form  of  government  might  not  be  of 
long  duration.  Disputes  might  arise  among  the 
people  as  to  the  choice  of  elders ;  or,  secondly,  the 
elders  themselves,  from  mutual  jealousy  or  conflict- 
ing interests,  might  disagree,  and,  in  either  case,  tbfe 
necessity  arise  for  a  new  disposition  of  political 
power.  To  obviate  the  first  cause  of  dissension  the 
elders  might  become  hereditary  in  their  functions, 
or  privileged  to  fill  up,  by  election,  vacancies  in 
their  own  body:  this  would  be  an  aristocracy. 
The  second  cause  of  dissension  might  be  obviated  by 
vesting  all  power  in  a  single  person,  and  thus  esta- 
blish an  absolute  monarchy,  or  despotism. 
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MVOTftl  fermt  of  power  iMive  each  timr  td* 
tod  dJiwIfiBti^ii 

TIm  wcj/mnUm  wlnMsgttof  MovAmcfrr,  are  miitj 
eleovDcil,  tecreey,  detpetch;  s  irigilmBt  md  eoer- 
l^tic  system  of  police;  exciutioa  of  popolir  and 
trktoeretie  cottttations ;  prerenlieg  (if  herediurj), 
by  •  knows  rvie  of  eoccetsion,  all  conpetitkNi  for  the 
e«pre«e  power,  and  thereby  depreesio^  the  hopes, 
btnguei,  and  ambition  of  aspiring  citixens.  Its 
disadvantages  are  tyranny*  expense,  military  domi- 
nation ;  winccessary  wars,  waged  to  gratify  the  pas- 
sions of  an  indrrldnal ;  ignorance  of  ministers  and 
governors,  selected  from  personal  faronr,  of  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  consequent  deficiency  of 
salutary  regulations;  want  of  constancy  and  uni- 
formity in  public  coonrils,  messures,  and  laws,  fluc- 
tuating as  these  do  with  the  character  of  the  reigning 
prince,  and  thence  insecurity  of  persons,  property, 
and  industry. 

The  chief  and,  indeed,  almost  only  adrantageof  an 
AaisToraACT,  consists  in  its  forminfi^  a  permanent 
legislature,  which  grows  up,  as  it  were,  for  its  office, 
without  the  tronble  and  interference  of  the  people, 
and  the  members  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
trained  and  educated  for  the  stations  they  are  des- 
tined by  birth,  tenure  of  land,  or  other  condition,  to 
occupy.  Its  disadvantages  are  divisions  among 
themselves,  which,  from  want  €»f  a  common  superior, 
may  (sa  formerly  in  the  Polish  diet)  proceed  to 
desperate  extremities;  partial  laws,  made  for  the 
exclnaisa  benetc   and  conaervation  of  their  own 
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power  and  privileges ;  impolitic  measures,  resulthig 
from  prejudice,  ignorance,  or  disregard  of  the  paUic 
weal ;  impoverishment  and  degradation  of  all  the 
non-aristocratic  classes,  by  disqoalifying  enacts 
ments,  and  partial  fiscal  regulations. 

The  advantages  of  a  Republic,  or  democracy, 
where  the  people  collectively,  or  by  representation, 
constitute  the  legislature,  are  equal  laws ;  exemp- 
tion from  needless  restrictions ;  regulations  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  people ;  public  spirit,  economy, 
averseness  to  war ;  opportunities,  by  popular  appeal, 
to  enforce  the  adoption  of  measures  most  conducive 
to  the  general  interests ;  facilities  to  each  citiien  for 
displaying  his  abilities,  and  to  the  commonwealth 
for  obtaining  the  advice  and  services  of  its  best-qua* 
lified  members.  Its  disadvantages  for  the  purpose 
of  legislation  have  been  already  indicated  ;  its  other 
evils  are  dissension,  tumults,  fisustion ;  loss  of  time 
and  interruptions  to  industry  consequent  on  popular 
elections ;  oppression  of  distant  colonies  not  repre- 
sented ;  delay  in  public  measures  firom  difficulty  of 
obtaining  concurrence  of  numerous  bodies ;  lastly, 
danger  of  ascendancy  of  unprincipled  writers  and 
agitators,  by  the  practice  of  artifices  adapted  to  the 
prejudices,  folly,  and  ignorance  of  the  multitude. 

A  itrixED  government  may  be  established,  com* 
posed  of  two  or  more  of  the  simple  forms  above  de- 
scribed, and  in  whatever  proportion  these  several 
elements  enter  into  the  constitution,  in  the  same 
degree  will  the  evils  or  advantages  of  that  system  of 
rule  predominate.    Tbus,  if  monarchy  is  the  prevail* 
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iof  povefy  tlien  Mcrecy,  detpfttch»  iotemal  peaeey 
will  be  tbe  excelkncet,  and  pfofuaioo,  cmprtce, 
military  parade,  and  incapacity,  the  defects  of 
government.  A  similar  equation  of  good  and  bad 
will  result  from  the  preponderance  of  aristocracy  or 
democracy  in  the  constitution.  The  general  rule 
for  the  construction  and  improrement  of  govern* 
ments,  therefore,  is  to  proportion  the  ingredients  to 
the  wants  of  society ;  strengthening  or  weakening 
the  regal,  aristocratic,  and  popular  branches,  ac* 
cording  as  the  qualities  of  each  may  become  es^n« 
tial  to  the  general  welfare.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  a  quality  sometimes  results 
from  the  union  of  two  forms  of  government  which 
belong  to  neither  in  its  separate  state  of  e&isieoce. 
Thus  corruption,  which  has  no  place  in  absolute 
monarchy,  and  little  in  pore  democracy,  is  sure  lo 
gain  admission  into  a  constitution  which  divides 
autliority  between  an  executive  and  legislative :  un« 
less  either  one  or  both  are  under  the  control  of  a 
popular  and  incorruptible  constituency. 

The  best  form  of  government  for  a  country  lo 
adopt  is  not  a  speculative  question :  it  can  only  be 
determined  by  reference  to  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
Russia,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  offer  two 
striking  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition. 
We  have  here  instances  of  the  working  of  the  two 
extreme  forms  of  govern  men  t--<me  a  despotism,  the 
other  a  democrdicy — and  each  form  of  rule  has 
operated,  perhaps,  mora  favourably  than  any  other 

2ft 
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gystem  that  could  have  been  adopted  for  die  bcnafit 
of  iu  respective  coronmiiity.  Mad  the  instkatioDi 
•f  Rassia  been  more  free,  they  would  have  been  hm 
ivrourable  to  her  prosperity  and  hapfHncM.  CivrU- 
mtion  was  recdved  from  without  through  the  instru- 
mentality  of  her  soyereigns^  who  for  ^eir  own  power 
and  glory  were  anxious  to  raise  her  nearer  to  a  letel 
with  the  European  states  by  which  she  is  snrnnnded. 
But  had  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of  the  empm 
been  represented  in  the  govemnent,  as  tbey  would 
have  been  by  more  popular  establishments,  the  pie- 
judices  of  the  people  would  have  been  a  stumbling- 
block  to  national  improrement.  As  it  was,  the  prince 
was  every  thing,  and  the  people  nothing :  if  he  were 
enlightened  and  benevolent  his  impress  was  stamped 
on  his  courtiers  and  the  aristocracy,  and  through 
them  on  their  followers  and  dependents.  In 
America  the  case  is  revened,  and  the  intelligence 
and  independent  circumstances  of  the  people  have 
enabled  them  to  exercise  a  sahitary  control  over  the 
government.  Had  the  chief  magistrals  of  the 
United  States  been  an  absolute  and  hereditary  chief, 
he  must  have  been  corrupted  by  the  possession  of 
uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  authority ;  his  govern* 
ment  would  have  been  marked  by  die  vicea  ineepa- 
rable  from  absolute  monarchy — ^war,  costliness,  and 
neglect  of  the  general  welfiare.  But  the  people,  by 
the  retention  of  political  power  in  their  own  hand»— 
by  holding  the  leins,  as  it  were,  have  kept  their  pie» 
eidents  steadily  in  the  highway  of  public  happrnesa 
—have  protected  themselves  firom  the  caprice  of  m- 
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4I«id«ud  charMrtw — and  afcrded  to  tbs  vixifl  • 
ffleaJiJ  CxaHpk  tf  •  coartitalioa  iriniButanri  sM 
for  tliB  boMfil  of  oae  {Mnm,  or  a  dan  «f  rpnrai. 
hit  fcr  the  genentl  b«M£t  at  the  gweratd. 

In  all  CMMtriea  fnpalar  liboty  Mtf  necanvBy 
OttMd  with  fafmlmi  intcl  ligencc.  It  m  ai  muck  in  tba 
■atiBc  of  political  power  to  devol**  tmo  tbe  banaa 
at  tbon  wko  hav«  tbe  anoat  riglM  and  capaci^  t» 
uetdae  h,  aa  it  ia  ia  bodiea  to  deacead  w  taa  eattu 
bjptlM  fbtceof  gravity,  or  water  to  apread  iurifover 
a  plaia.  la  Enfrland  power  wai  fonnerlj  wicUed 
hj  the  king,  nobilit*,  and  clcriry,  and  fbrthii  aimple 
icaion,  thai  in  tbeai  waa  coneenmied  tba  catira 
propnly  and  intelligence  of  the  rominunity  ;  and  it 
waa  doahtkacBoatadvanlagPOHNintlweiiatingaUta 
vt  aocielf.  that  in  these  datacn  ihould  be  ?calcd 
the  CKclaMw  ^vermnenl  of  ibe  country.  Tbe  riaa 
of  new  inlervaU  into  importance — tlie  arquiaition 
of  wealth  and  knowledge  by  tbe  prodnctivc  orden, 
rcnderrd  ncceaury  a  new  diapoiitiou  of  politirai 
power :  and  tt  ia  well  known  that  daring  the  lint 
two  renturie*  tbe  circle  of  arittocratic  domination 
baa  been  nndergoing  gradual  conlrartion  by  tba 
cstcraal  prntun-  of  the  [io|>ular  party.  Similar 
causea  are  prududng  •imilareflviU  oolite  Continent, 
where  tbe  iU-au|>pr<>taHl  BlrurRle*  for  rooatitntioaal 
govemmenia  artae  aoli-lv  from  (lie  ri«'Ti-lopinrnt  of 
new  tocial  interest*;  lhe«e  intermt*  mnM  nllimately 
triumph,  because  claim*,  jnit  and  expedient,  niiat 
gmtber  ■tiength  by  conflict  and  ducnaioa,  wbib 
Iboae  by  whioh  tb«f  an  oppoaad,  b«riny  m  mA 
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basis,  must  become  weaker :  and  the  final  issue  will 
probably  bcf  thb  general  substitntion  in  Eiirope,  of 
lepresentative  in  place  of  hereditary  authority. 

The  limit  which  utility  prescribes  to  the  diffiision 
of  political  power  among  a  people,  is  competency  to 
exercise  it.  The  legitimate  purpose  of  goyernment 
is  the  promotion  of  the  general  interest,  but  (he 
general  interest  will  not  be  promoted  unless  it  be 
incorporated  in  the  general  government  Whatever 
interest  is  excluded  will  be  neglected  or  sacrificed. 
These  are  truisms  which  require  no  metaphysical 
analysis  to  establish ;  they  result  from  the  most 
obvious  principles  of  human  nature, — namely,  the 
proneness  of  men  to  advance  their  own  interests  in 
preference  to  those  of  strangers,  and  this  they  will 
do  as  much  from  the  bias  of  the  understanding  as 
the  impulse  of  selfishness :  for  it  is  the  tendency 
of  our  minds,  in  spite  of,  and  even  unknown  to  our- 
selves, constantly  to  see  right  and  justice  in  the 
same  direction  that  we  see  profit.*  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple alone  can  we  account  for  the  treatment  of  fac- 
tory children  in  England,  and  of  slaves  in  the  West 
indies  and  America ;  all  of  which  afford  instances 

^  Mr.  Mil],  in  bis  Eaajf  on  Government,  has  endeavoured 
(if  I  rightly  understand  him)  with  much  subtletj  to  establish 
this  principle  of  human  nature,  but  the  commpn  experience 
of  mankind  is  enough.  One  of  the  biographers  of  Mr.  Burke 
remarks,  amusingly  enough,  that  his  mental  organisation  was 
such  that  he  could  not  help  seeing  that  conduct  to  be  just, 
which  accorded  with  bis  interest  or  taste.  Few  persons  can 
lire  long  in  the  world  without  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that 
Burke  had  no  ejcclusire  property  in  this  endowment. 
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of  both  the  fodbgt  «nd  moral  percepdont  of  indt- 
tidiiaby  otherwise  perbepejiutaiMl  eoltghteDed,  beiiig 
per?erted  bj  their  interatts.  Such  being  the  frmilty 
of  hmiieDityy  and  the  aielending  tendency  of  power, 
the  oondnaion  is  jrrestsUble  that  any  interest  or  jclass 
of  persons  eichided  from  a  share  in  thegoTemment 
mast  be  sacrifioed  or  neglected  in  its  administration. 
Tbe  only  Talid  plea  therefore  for  the  political  dis- 
franchisement of  indi?idoals  b  a  manifest  incom- 
petency in  them  to  exercise  power  lor  their  own 
advantage.  That  cases  of  this  kind  may  be  esta- 
blished is  unquestionable.  Power  in  the  hands  of  a 
person  debased  by  ignorance  and  superstition,  might 
be  as  miichieTons  to  himself  and  others  as  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  child  or  insane  person.  The  boors 
and  nobles  of  Russia  were  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
plans  of  improvement  of  Peter  the  Great.  In  Spain 
and  Portugal,  projects  for  the  esubltshment  of 
constitutional  government  have  been  supported  by 
the  middle  classes,  but  frustrated  by  the  fanaticism 
of  the  peasantry.  Not  only  it  a  certain  degree 
of  intelligence  necessary  to  the  reception  and  eier- 
ctse  of  |)olitical  power,  but  personal  independence. 
By  giving  power  to  a  slave,  we  only  confer  a  boon 
on  his  master.  The  forty-shilling  freeholders  of  Ire- 
land were  the  alternate  tools  of  their  landlords  and 
priests,  not  free  agents  for  their  own  bene6t. 

In  England,  during  the  last  fiAy  years,  the  extent 
to  which  the  elective  suffrage  ought  to  be  carried , 
■o  as  to  secure  the  advantages  of  good  govemoMnt, 
has  formed  a  constant   subject  of  political  die- 
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qitiiitioii.  S^iu^Babstmtiri^iB^eooommBdf 
IjoAd  reason  «am  be  aUei^  friiy  every  «ttft  trimaU 
•iMue  ia  the  making  of  la:vi  40  whiek  lie  it 
Xbe  pemon  is  not  leea  pfeeiovs  Ikan  fueytj;  and 
lavs  whick  affect  tke  seaacitf  of  tktt  tmnaer  no 
certainly  not  less  important  io  every  iniiririnnl  tkan 
those  whick  afiect  tke  aecurity  of  4ke  latter,  itii 
noty  tberelbre,  honsekoklectkip,  tke  payment  of 
taxes,  or  any  other  prQperty-<|iialificntioa9  knt  legdi 
re^nsikilk^f^  whick  prescribes  ike  aferictly  eqnitaUa 
limit  to  tke  ngkt  of  suffrage.  B«t  Cke  admiision 
of  suck  a  principle  is  incompaiiUe  witk  .practical 
government:  it  woald  entitle  all,  witk  acaio^  aay 
exertion,  to  participate  in  leg^islation ;  it  would 
embrace  females  as  well  aa  males;  all  minors  wotdd 
be  included,  of  whatever  age,  provided  tkey  were 
^udictally  responsible :  in  skoit,  none  would  be  dis 
qualified,  except  tke  insane,  and  infaateof  «o  tender 
age  tk^  tkey  are  unable  to  distieg^isk  fight  from 
wrong.  The  introduction  of  sack  an  unlimited 
adkeme  of  suffrage,  every  one  mu^  disclaim.  Still* 
were  I  asked  >^'hy  I  would  adopt  any  other  principle* 
wky  diafranckise  women  in  pcoference  to  men,  or 
minors  to  majors ;  wky  allow  a  person  to  vole  alt 
tke  precise  age  of  twenty-one,  and  not  at  twecty  or 
eighteen ;  I  confess,  in  answer  to  these  inquiries^ 
I  could  only  giye  one  reply,  namely,  tkat  expediencf^ 
not  strict  justice,  dictates  their  exduaon. 

To  this  principle  we  are  compelled  to  resort  in  tke 
prescription  of  civil  immunities :  we  cannot  enfoice 
tke  merely  natural  or  abstract   claims   of  jualioe 
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which  Mt  abvQffeled  by  the  fini  inttitutkMi  of  Mciitjt 
bal  MBit  contMt  o«i«dvM  with  foanurtamg  the 
f  iMteit  he^MMM  <^  ^  gretlcit  awnbarift  thenoit 
fcaiible  auuuMr.  Upon  thii  priBcipio  wooib  wmj 
he  riff-hrrM  teoi  the  electiva  e«lp^;e,  becen«  their 
iaterarte  ney  be  pratttned  lo  be  ideatified  wUk 
Ihoee  of  their  peraate;  feaielee»  baceii  Iheir  isle* 
fHts  ere  neiged  hi  ihoee  of  their  heebeade,  luheci» 
erfaeolhen.  How  emch  feiUicr  the  priacipte  of  ok* 
cfaMiOB  ehovM  be  carried,  ie  a  practical  queetiea 
aalyt— ooe  of  tUtlify^aot  theory.  Whether  the  right 
of  euftage  ehooM  be  eaeroited  by  all  nale  adoht^  or 
limited  to  boaeeholdera,  or  to  peyeis  of  a  eertaia 
amouat  of  taiee,  ie  a  oooetderation  which  mait  be 
decided  by  aioertainiiig  which  would  be  meet  coo- 
dadve  to  the  pablic  good.  The  end  of  just  govern* 
BM»t  ie  the  equitable  and  adeqaate  protection  of  aU 
talere»l« ;  and  provided  this  is  attained,  the  object 
lor  which  the  taftage  ie  eaerciaed  becoeaet  eecnred« 
The  task  of  legislation  is  a  part  of  the  labour  of 
society ;  and  it  is  only  a  dnnsily-irontrived  eocial 
■nchinery— approaching  to  the  organisation  of  the 
primitive  stale  of  mankind — if  it  demand  the  par* 
tkipatioo  and  exertion  of  every  individual.  No 
condition  of  sairage,  1  apprehend,  is  of  nnivemal 
application,  and  ndapted  to  all  limes  and  pbcea. 
A  fight  of  aaffragc  appropriate  to  France  or  the 
United  Stales,  may  be  uoeniled  to  England.  In  no 
oonntry  as  the  franchise  exercised  without  eome 
personal  or  proprietary  condition  being  nnnexod. 
Beery  whtrt/kU  ofe  appears  to  he  an  indispmenble 
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qualification.  In  America  the  ala^ra-popiihtioiii 
which  forms  a  lar^  portion  of  the  inhabitants^  ii 
entirely  excluded ;  and  in  none  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  y  I  belie?ey  b  the  tuffrage  exerciaed  unaccom- 
panied with  residence  or  other  qualification  in  the 
elector.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  would  not  be  a  con- 
clusive argiiment  for  the  adoption  of  a  shnilar  scheme 
of  representation  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
cheap  and  universal  circulation  of  newspap^s — in 
the  independent  circumstances  of  the  industrious-^ 
and  in  the  absence  of  that  mass  of  vagrancy,  poverty, 
and  destitution,  which  is  found  among  ourselves,  the 
Americans  possess  advantages  for  the  exercise  of 
political  power  which  unhappily  do  not  exist  in 
England.  The  distribution  of  property,  too,  is  wholly 
different.  **  We  have  "  (says  the  North  American 
Review,  No.  72,  p.  181)  ''nolanded  proprietor  whose 
estate  yields  20,000/.  a  year."  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, in  America,  a  merely  landed  estate  the  fee- 
simple  of  which  is  worth  one  year*s  income  of  several 
of  the  English  aristocracy. 

In  France  a  higher  elective  qualification  might  be 
sufficiently  protective  of  popular  interests  than  would 
be  adequate  to  the  same  purpose  in  England.  In 
the  former,  there  is  no  richly-endowed  church,  nor 
nobility  with  vast  territorial  possessions  to  contend 
against.  There  are  no  interests  like  the  Bank  of 
England,  East  India  Company,  West  India  planters, 
London  brewers,  or  factory  owners  to  counterpoise : 
these  are  all  consolidations  of  wealth  and  influence 
which  it  is  necessary  in  some  degree  to  balance  and 
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De«mliie  ui  Ibe  conpotiticNi  of  to  English  lcfitk« 
lature.  Ammg  the  French,  the  conttitnlkm  of 
•ociety  »  CHentklly  democrmtic ;  there  is  no  mooiecl 
ariiloeracy  nor  Uncled  interest :  luiTing  no  primo* 
geniture  nnd  entail  laws*  fHoperty  is  more  eqaslly 
divided.  In  the  whole  kingdom,  it  is  oompoted 
there  are  only  107  persons  possessed  of  40001.  a 
year  each  firom  landed  property.  Hence  it  is  thai 
a  mneh  somller  body  of  electors  would  represent 
and  sustain  the  popular  interest  in  France,  than 
would  be  adequate  to  a  similar  purpose  in  England : 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  excellence 
of  a  system  of  representation  does  not  exclusively 
consist  in  the  number  of  voters,  but  in  the  unbiassed 
and  intelligent  exercise  of  their  suffirages,  and  in  their 
being  sulRciently  numerous  to  touch  on  and  con* 
stitutc  a  fair  and  aliquot  proportion  of  every  social 
interest. 

The  object  of  representation  ii,  that  it  should  be 
a  transcript  of  the  intcllignence,  probity,  wealth,  and 
industry  of  the  C(»mmunity.  For  thin  purpose,  some 
external  sign  or  €*U^tive  qualification  must  be 
adopted  m  the  constituent  body.  In  England  the 
interests  of  agriculture  are  represented  by  a  con* 
stituency  of  freeliolders,  copyholders,  and  lease* 
holders  ;  those  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
industry,  by  a  conttituency  renting  houses  of  tea 
pounds  yearly  value.  These  qualitications  may  not 
be  the  best  indicationt  of  elective  fitness,  but  they 
at  least  show  that  the  elector  is  of  some  standing  in 
society,  that  he  is  not  a  paopar  nor  a  vagrant    Tbay 


psoyneUry  uteiest  ia  ibe  >Ute,  fant  aiKi,by  a«iny» 
tfmixA,  tbe  penonal  dteanututcfli  of  tbe  alcctor  m 
to  «ge,  dbcretioQ,  and  nttlenumt  in  life.  SvAtm 
•n  tbey  neant  to  imply  that  tbe  w»-daetaBi  favve 
DO  interest  in  the  Mate :  bccaaae  every  one  kM  ■■ 
intctat  in  tlie  making  of  iawa  h«  ia  bowid  to  obe^: 
buttitey  are  adq>ted  for  thepnifOMaCradtnug&e 
constituancy  to  such  a  nnmlxr  u  auy  oat  be  gnctor 
tban  needs  foe  the  general  ^xotectiao  of  all.  IImK 
they  are  not  exclmitely  propertf-q»»h^UvHomiTam!f 
heiaitancediiithis:  there  are  tlioiuaiidi  of  penoaa 
ditlranchiaed  though  in  posieHion  of  wim*"*  if 
iDCOme— income  derived  from  tlie  fandi,  ft«n«»> 
lonial  property,  from  copyrights  of  hooka,  fmn 
pcofenions  and  trades;   being  affluent,  it  migftd 
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T!ie  excellence  of  reprcientatire  gofernment  iimt 
•Ito  depend  on  tfie  mode  hi  which  the  elective  tiif- 
frmge  is  exercised,  whether  cpenfy  or  etnvrtfy.  The 
objection  ordinarily  made  to  the  Ballot  is,  that — it 
is  a  shelter  for  meanness  and  collusion.  In  thtt 
there  is  more  of  sentiment  than  of  reason.  Oovcm- 
ment  at  best  is  only  a  necessary  evil,  but  having 
adopted  snch  a  contrivance  for  the  general  convo- 
niency  of  society,  the  best  machinery  ought  to  be 
employed.  The  ballot  is  more  favonrahle  to  the 
peace  of  elections,  and  abridges  the  facilities  for 
bribery  and  inthnidation.  It  im|K)ses  no  restraint 
on  the  independent  expression  of  opinion ;  every 
one  is  at  liberty  or  not  to  avow  liis  political  pre- 
dilef'ttonii ;  but  it  afibrds  protection  to  those  whose 
cinMtmfttanccs  may  render  an  o|x;n  avowal  of  their 
sentiments  hurtful  or  inconvenient.  It  shelters  the 
weak,  and  leaves  the  strong  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  libertv. 

f  Unless  the  free  exercise  of  the  siiflfrage  is  pro- 
tected, the  purpose  for  which  it  is  gi\Tn  may  ht 
defeated.  The  object  of  the  franchise  in,  that  the 
elector  may  have  a  responsible  organ  through  which 
his  opinions  and  interests  may  be  represented.  But 
of  what  avail  is  the  suffrage  to  a  workman,  lease- 
holder, tenant,  or  tradesman,  if  he  must  necessarily 
exercise  it  under  the  dictation  of  hb  employer,  land- 
loni,  or  customers.  In  this  case  the  franchise  is  noc 
given,  it  is  only  delegated,  and  the  elector  is  merely 
the  proxy  of  hmi  who  has  power  to  control  his  choice 
of  a  repfssentative.     No  additional   interests   aft 
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repreaeated  by  such  mock  comtitnenU,  the  woikiog 
of  the  machinery  of  representation  u  only  encmn- 
bered  by  a  useless  apparatus. 

There  ie  only  one  point  mora,  conitected  with 
represenutioa,  I  shall  notice ;  it  is  the  duration  of 
the  represenlalive  body.  As  at  an  eariy  period  of 
our  history  the  simple  business  of  parliament  was 
quickly  despatched,  prorogation  was  unfrcquent, 
and  parliament  was  moslly  elected  as  often  as  it 
assembled.  Later  the  term  of  duration  was  irregular, 
Charles  II.  protracted  his  second  parliament  to 
seventeen  years — a  term  long  enough  to  obliterate 
all  connexion  witti  the  electoral  body.  In  the  461 
years  preceding  the  reign  of  George  III.  there  were 
202  parliaments,  whose  average  duration  was  two 
years  and  a  half.     In  the  sixty-nine  years  of  the 
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Tcry,  and  gi?et  to  tbe  repi«tenUti?e  the  meant  of 
Iradiog  at  will  upon  a  trast,  which  should  always  ba 
considered  as  held  nnder  constantly  renewable  lia- 
bilities to  his  constituents.  The  more  the  principles 
of  representatiTO  goremment  are  considered,  the 
stronger  wtU  be  the  conviction,  thai  the  elected 
legislature  is  as  much  entitled  to  have  a  sufficient 
period  of  trial,  as  the  people  are  to  possess  a  reason* 
able  power  of  redemption  and  renewal  in  their  own 
right. 


CHAP.  V. 
raocacss  axd  peikciples  or  the  ekolisii 

COKSTITVTION. 

A  DifiTixcnoif  is  mostly  made  by  political  writers 
between  constitution  and  gOTernment.  Goremment 
has  been  already  defined  to  consist  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  laws,  and  their  admin iitrators ;  and  the 
constitution  is  that  department  of  the  laws  which 
pfescrtbes  the  origin,  powers,  and  composition  of 
the  legislative  body,  the  functions  of  the  eiccutire, 
the  franchises  of  the  peopldt  and  the  form,  construc- 
tion, and  course  of  judicial  sdministration.  The 
constitution  refers  almost  eiclusively  to  the  acts  of 
public  functionaries ;  the  law,  more  comprehenstre, 
refers  not  only  to  these,  but  to  the  acts  of  the  people, 
or  that  great  division  of  the  community  apart  from 
the  administrative  government. 

Every  uaconstitntional  act  is  also  an  illegal  act. 
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hut  eterj  illegal  act  ia  not  an  n 
that  IB,  Deither  the  act  itself  nor  the  perpetntor  nuy 
be  so  important  as  to  coDtrarene  the  general  and 
fundamental  proTisioDS  which  the  conttitntioii  baa 
eitabltshed.  It  would  be  unconatitgtional  in  the 
crown  to  raiie  money  by  prerogative,  Imt  it  ia  oolj 
unlawful  in  a  perion  to  steal,  or  ftw  a  jodg^,  ot 
magiKtrate,  to  convict  contrary  to  establisbed  prec»> 
dent  or  act  of  parliament. 

Political  constitutions  have  mostly  had  two  ori- 
gins ;  either  they  have  been  promulgated  at  once 
and  entire  in  a  public  act  emanating  from  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  a  community ;  or  they  have  been  the 
gradual  creation  of  successive  emergencies  and 
occasions,  resulting  from  the  fluctuating  wants  of 
difierent  ages,  from  the  contentions  and  interests  of 
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it  it  futile  to  rerert  to  ages  of  iMirbarism  for  modeb 
of  free  and  enl^tened  institutions ;  that  the  twHj 
iostitutions  of  the  Britons  were  analogous  to  those  of 
all  communities  entering  on  the  first  stages  of  cirili* 
sation ;  that  there  b  no  distant  date  or  point  of  time 
in  history  when  the  goremment  was  to  be  set  up  anew 
— when  it  was  referred  to  any  single  person,  assem* 
biy,  or  committee,  to  frame  a  charter  for  the  future 
political  administration  of  the  country — or  when  a 
constitution  so  prepared  and  digested  was  by  com- 
mon consent  received  and  established.  The  English 
constitution  w  the  result  of  successiYe  improYements 
advancing  with  the  increasing  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence  of  society.  Those  who  entertain  a  ditTerent 
opinion  rely,  I  apprehend,  either  on  descriptions 
purely  imaginary,  or  refer  to  a  period  too  remote  for 
authentic  intelligence. 

The  surest  test  of  the  excellence  of  public  insti- 
tutioni,  and  the  extent  of  popular  ri|;hts,  is  the 
admimisinttion  of  justice.  The  executive  govern- 
ment may  claim  and  exercise  a  transitory  power 
dependent  on  the  character  of  the  sovereign  or  his 
ministers,  or  imposed  on  them  by  the  emergency  of 
the  moment,  but  the  judicial  administration  is  that 
permanent  and  wide-spread  diviiiion  of  social  ma- 
chinery which  touches  all  the  members  of  society ; 
and  accordingly  as  their  x\^\\U  are  respected  or  vio- 
lated under  it,  may  be  inferred  the  general  existence 
or  alHcnce  of  civil  liberty  among  the  people.  If  we 
apply  this  test  to  tlie  state  of  society  under  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  as  described  by  Turner  and  Pal* 

So 
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grave,  or  to  mach  more  recent  periodfl  of  out  uuhJ*, 
down  eren  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  u  illuBtrated 
ill  the  State  Trids,  it  will  be  found  thtt  populu 
rigihts,  in  the  modem  sense,  fa«d  btrdly  began  to 
exist— were  crudelir  deSned,  and  litUe  appreciated 
in  courts  of  justice,  and  courts  of  justice  «n.  Id 
truth,  the  only  places  to  look  to  for  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  gRoeral  practical  liberty. 

Two  reasons  may  be  assi^ed  for  misapprehen- 
sions on  the  progress  of  the  EDglish  constitutioa  : 
first,  wrong  impressions  as  to  the  import  and  appli- 
cation of  certain  current  phrases  in  acts  of  parlilb- 
meiit  and  royal  proclamations,  to  which  meaning* 
have  been  ascribed  irrecoacilable  with  the  contem- 
porary sUte  of  society;  secondly,  the  ascribit^ 
powers  to  aDCtcnt  institutions,  designated  by  popolaf 
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Edward  I.  a  large  portioD  of  Uit  eoannunity 
■I  a  itale  of  pertoiud  tervitiidey  with  scarcely  any 
eivii,  miieh  leM  political,  immunitiet.  The  di»- 
peosiiig  power  of  the  crown  arbitrarily  to  interfeia 
to  tlop  legal  procecdiogt,  continued  for  twocen- 
tariet  later,  and  in  1539  the  commont  pawed  the 
veaM>rable  31  lien.  VUl.  c.  8,dcclaring  a  royal  pro- 
damation  binding  on  the  subject  like  a  ttatata  of 
the  realm.  Parliaments  were  assembled  at  nncer- 
lain  intenrals,  according  to  the  exigences  of  the 
sovereign ;  the  election  and  holding  of  them  were 
probably  synonymous ;  borooghs  were  admitted  or 
exdoded  from  representation  at  the  royal  pleasure ; 
and  though  the  assent  of  the  commons  appears  to 
have  been  sought  when  greater  supplies  than  ordi- 
nary were  required,  yet  the  continuance  to  a  much 
later  period  of  punreyance,  wardship,  forced  loans, 
benevolences,  and  other  modes  of  raising  supplies 
by  prerogative,  shows  that  the  people *s  representa- 
tives had  acquired  only  an  equivocsl  hold  of  the 
porsft-strtngs  of  the  nation.  Abundant  facts  serve 
lo  show  that  this  formality  was  often  dispensed  with 
even  by  princes  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  race,  as  in 
the  cases  of  purveyance  and  ship-money. 

An  fiample  of  the  second  source  of  error  may  be 
found  in  the  ancient  constitution  of  J  units.  Trial 
by  jury  is  justly  deemed  one  of  the  most  cflfiBctive 
guarantees  of  popular  freedom,  but  the  ancient 
fbnctions  oC  tliis  tribunal  are  as  remote  from  the 
modem,  as  the  prerogatives  of  Henry  VIII.  firom 
of  William  IV.    Many  who  have  deaeaated 
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on  the  excellence  of  this  national  franchise,  eon- 
fimed  by  Magna  Charta,  appear  to  hare  supposed 
that  it  bad  descended  unchanged  from  the  timfot 
Alfred.  The  contrary  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Mr.  Palgrave's  Rise  and  Progrttt 
of  the  English  CommonieeaUk,  pp.  243-4:  "Trial 
by  jury,  according  to  the  old  English  law,  was  a 
proceeding  essentially  different  from  the  modera 
tribunal,  still  bearing  the  ancieut  name,  by  which  it 
has  been  replaced ;  and  whatever  merits  belonged  (o 
the  original  mode  of  judicial  investigation — and  they 
were  great  and  unquestionable,  though  accompanied 
by  many  imperfections — such  benefits  are  not  to  be 
exactly  identified  with  the  advantages  now  resulting 
from  the  great  bulwark  of  English  liberty.  Jury- 
men, in  the  present  day,  are  triers  of  the  issue ;  they 
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only  bj  the  cailoiiitf  which  impowd  upon  them  the 
obligation  of  en  oeth,  end  reguUted  their  nimber, 
end  which  preecribed  their  renk  end  defined  the 
territoriel  qvelificetions  from  whence  they  obtained 
their  degree  end  influence  in  society/' 

**  Trial  by  jnry**  it  eppeers,  then»  was  not  the  trial 
of  the  eccnsed  by  his  equals ;  the  jury  only  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  feet,  not  e  judgment  on  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  eccusation  ;  both  the  law  and  verdict 
of  guilty  or  not  guilty  being  issues  solely  detennined 
by  the  judge. 

Tlie  House  op  Cosi  ¥01is  has  undergone  quite  as 
great  a  metemorphosis  as  jury  trial.  Although  the 
history  of  this  assembly  has  been  traced  by  Gildas 
up  to  the  time  when  Biitain  was  occupied  by  the 
Romans,  it  is  now  generally  understood,  that  it 
hardly  began  to  exbt  for  any  useful  purpose  till  the 
accession  of  the  Stuarts.  Prior  to  this  period  it 
could  be  considered  little  more  than  a  commission 
summoned  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  or  of 
the  sheriff,  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  for  the  public 
treasury,  by  taxing  themselves  and  fellow-subjects. 
It  was  not  a  Wgislature  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  any  more — perhaps  not  so  much^than  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber,  or  High  Commission.  It 
was  a  meeting  of  deputies  to  assess  taillages  and 
acutages,  not  to  make  laws.  That  was  a  branch  of 
the  royal  prerogative  exercised  by  the  more  summary 
process  of  proclamation,  not  by  illiterate  burgesses, 
whom  it  was  assumed  might  be  great  adepts  in  the 
mystefiee  of  trade,  but  not  sufficiently  learned  for 
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the  b^  task  of  legislation.    So  tittle  did  tfie  M.1>4 

of  those  days  value  the  representative  fanctioD,  that 
tfaey  considered  it  a  task  imposed,  not  an  bonoar 
leonferred,  and  actnall;  received  toagei  for  the  lUs- 
icharge  of  so  unpleasant  a  duly.  All  aotts  of  evi^ 
'■iODS  were  |»^ctised  to  avoid  sending  representatives 
to  psHiament;  come  boroughs  pleaded  poverty. 
.  others  their  insignificance,  and  die  honourable  men- 
:bers  were  almost  constrained  by  force  to  appear  at 
Westminster,  Oxford,  or  other  place  of  royal  resi- 
dence. The  whole  proceeding  was  analogous  to 
what  takes  place  in  a  city  taken  by  storm.  The 
victorious  general  calls  together  the  principal  inha^ 
bitants,  not  to  make  lans  for  tbe  government  of  the 
town,  but  to  determioe  how  great  a  sum  tbey  caa 
raise  to  save  themselves  from  pillage.     It  was  the 
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the  eitennioation  of  beaiU  of  prey,  and  other 
operations  by  which  it  it  brought  into  a  atale  of 
•ecurity  and  productiveneas.  Divettinfc  oonelTee 
of  the  iiiuMOQft  of  antiquity,  it  it  impottible  to  con* 
ceal  that  the  g;ovemment  for  a  long  period  was  a 
simple  detpotitm,  occasionally  controlled  by  the 
interference  of  the  nobility  and  clergy.  The  fint 
legular  approach  to  constitutional  rule,  was  the  regal 
grant  of  Magna  Charts.  Doubtless  the  concessioos 
extorted  by  the  barons  at  Runnymode  were  chiefly 
in  their  own  favour ;  but  it  also  contained  provisions 
whicb  were  a  guide  and  sanction  for  future  and  more 
general  claims  of  freedom.  The  mere  conventional 
adoption  ofsuch  an  instrument  denotes  a  progrcssioo 
in  soiiciy.  A  division  of  political  power  betw(^ea 
two  orders  in  the  state  had  at  least  bcinm  to  l>e 
formally  recognised,  namely,  the  kin^  and  aristo* 
crit  V  ;  and  the  idea  of  prescribing  their  respective 
iniiu.iiilics  by  a  public  law,  shows  a  growth  of  intcU 
licence  utid  justice,  and  tndv  Ih.*  deemed  perhaps  the 
liri^t  vi>ible  gtrm  of  the  constitution.* 

*  "  MafiY  pwu  of  tli#  frr«at  ckart^r  wfn>  pointed  •fsiii«t  tiM 
•btt*r«  of  Um»  |*ow<»r  of  tW  kiti^  m  lord  paniiuoiiat,  aikI  b«vt 
tu»t  l***'ir  iiu|iortiiu;e  ftiuC0  lltv  du«  nUW  ui  tli«*  •j^tMB  of  f«U(U, 
«!iicli  It  n  Aft  tlH'ir  |mrp«»4«*  io  niitigut'*.  Hul  it  ((>nt«in«  •  firw 
miKiniforjiiftt  t;or«>rnm4nit.  applinblf  to  all  |)larf*«  ■n<l  tinMi, 
of  which  It  M  kariily  poMil>b»  tu  nr^nwtB  CW  tmf>ntiiac«  of  tlis 
^m  piiiaiii%tUiMi  bv  the  MipnraM  Milh»rity  of  •  poworlvl  wni 
i«iio«iii«i  BstMMi.  SoaM  cUiMw,  ihoufh  luBitcd  in  words  hy 
AiudaJ  rWfltMioft,  )«t  corrrvd  f;f>ner.il  |inijci}»l«a  of  •.|Uity  whidl 
Won*  Dot  tUKrly  nnlblilrd  by  th«  i»XMtt|>l«»  of  tho  cfaoftvr.  «ld 
hf  thoir  obvi  >«•  AfkiiltroCaoci  to  tho  Mfitty  asd  wolibrwK  of  ths 
wboU  eoamaaity.*'^  Mm^Utmk'i  Utdmf  wf  fi^kMf*  ««l.  i» 
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From  the  leign  of  King  John  to  that  ot  Charia  1. 
the  coDBtitution  underwent  no  change  of  decided 
importaace,  the  power  of  the  aereTal  parts  of  whidt 
it  consisted  was  the  subject  of  contention,  bat  it  waa 
not  fixed  or  materially  altered  by  any  public  act. 
Important  improvemeats,  however,  had  taken  place 
among  the  people,  and  the  silent  iafluence  of  the 
commonalty  had  encroached  on  the  authority  of  the 
nobility.  Vassalage  was  at  last  entirely  extirpated. 
Commerce  extended,  and  manufactures  were  jntro* 
duced  and  flouriBhcd.  Domestic  comforts,  and  even 
luxuries  were  placed  more  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes.  But  the  most  distinguishlDg  feature  of  thi» 
long  interval  was  the  growth  of  an  entirely  ueir 
Older  of  vast  power  and  influence,  who  claimed  for 
the  first  time  a  share  in  political  government,  namelyr 
llii;  aimiiLi:  cj.issES.  consisting  of  the  smaller  free- 
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PoKlkil  kacnrledgt,  boipefcry  bad  aol  ben 
cintly  diffMed  to  enable  tbe  Tietoit  in  tbe  cifB 
wan  to  ftime  end  nMunlam  •tysleniof  govanunaal 
fiaatly  anperior  to  tbat  whidi  prerioiitly  esiilad ; 
and^  at  a  oonaeqnenoe,  tbe  power  of  tbe  atate  ftH 
back  bto  tbe  bands  of  its  fonnerpoaaeaMfs.  Bottbe 
new  iaflnenoe  manifcated  b  tbia  great  atmggfai  wna 
nerer  lost ;  tboogb  political  power  reterted  to  the 
\m%  and  ariatocracy,  a  Taat  inioeoce  contnraed  to 
be  exerdaed  over  public  aflbin  by  tbe  middle  ordera 
till  tbe  next  great  era  of  tbe  conatitvtion  in  1688. 

By  tbe  triampb  of  tbe  Orange  revolittion,  meie 
abaoltttiam  was  forever  atmck  from  ita  pedestal. 

Tbe  alteration  of  tbe  snccessioo  to  the  crown  by 
parliamentary  anthority»  and  a  distinct  and  popolar 
affirmation  of  all  tboae  questions  on  which  the 
sovereign  and  the  conunona  had  been  formerly 
divided »  wera  important  advances  towards  consti- 
totiooal  government.  The  Bill  or  Rionrs,  how- 
ever, only  affirmed  and  de6ned,  did  not  new*model 
pablic  institotioos.  It  brought  the  jwturlice  nearer 
to  the  lAtfory  of  the  constitution.  It  deprived  tbe 
crown  of  no  power  it  previously  possessed  by  law, 
nor  added  any  privileges  to  the  people  which  they 
did  not  previously  possess  by  law.  It  OMfdy  bound 
tbe  king  lo  his  legal  prerogativea,  and  secured  la 
tbe  other  branchea  of  legislature  their  legal  righta» 
The  great  defoct  of  tbe  new  charter  of  tbe  conats* 
tution  consisted  in  not  embracing  a  new  scheme 
of  representation  adapted  to  tbe  augmented  wealth 
and  intelligenoe  of  tbe  community^    The 
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(jnence  c^  this  otniuion  was  b  loa;  connw  6t 
diMstroua  policy.  The  power  lost  by  the  crown 
was  ingulfed  by  the  aristocracy,  who  often  pn* 
Terted  it  to  the  piuposei  of  war,  factioD,  and 
popular  delunioD.  Id  place  of  the  Refolution 
beiag  followed  up  by  a  refonn  in  the  cbnrcbt  cor- 
porations, and  judicial  adminiatration — by  the  m- 
inoval  of  religicua  disabilities,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  popular  system  of  education — ^Ternment  be- 
came  an  arena  for  aristocTatic  intrigae  and  coa- 
tention ;  public  abuses  accumulated,  and  the  great 
work  of  national  reformation  which  Lord  Bacon  and 
Bishop  Burnet  indicated,  had  to  be  enterad  npon 
upwards  of  a  century  later. 

The  Revolution  undoubtedly  guaranteed  the  in^ 
tcrests  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  by  whose  vigoroot 


the  body  of  Um  ooninuiiity  tppean  lo  Innrt  aoqmil 
dull  operitif  •  ooAlrol  ovtr  the  go? emmtnl  vhkk^ 
MBoo  the  tne  of  tho  Coaunonwealth,  it  hod  faidi* 
wetly»  thoogh  ohtn  ipeflfcigiitly  oierdaed  throo^ 
the  nediovi  of  the  fnm.  pubUc  meetiiigB»  eecew  to 
porliaroeotary  debeles,  mad  a  fregmeot  of  riptcoeot 
otioii  in  the  Home  of  Commoot. 

From  the  pfeceding;  brief  indicetioii  of  the  nioio 
unportaot  epochs  tnd  modificetions  introduced  into 
the  govcrnnenty  I  think  it  mny  be  inferred  that  jnv* 
§r€$Hom  end  grmimal  odapiatiom  to  the  chnngiag 
cifcumstnncee  of  the  people  constitute  the  itriof 
principles  of  the  English  ooostituUon.  Experieoee 
showi  that  searching  and  even  radical  rcfomie  of  its 
serrral  parts  are  by  no  means  tantamount  to  their 
dissolution.  Imperfection  is  inseparable  from  every 
institution— executive,  legislative,  and  judicial— ini* 
perfections  in  their  origin,  and  imperfections  the 
produce  of  time  from  the  first  moment  of  their  estai» 
blishment.  To  remove  imperfrctions  as  they  become 
developed  and  oppressive,  and  to  create  new  ehecki 
and  lubstitutes  as  experience  may  suggest,  are  the 
kgiiimatc  objects  of  reform.  There  i<  nothing  novel 
in  this;  reform,  indeed,  is  very  old-fashioned— 
6000  ycare  at  least,  and  will  assuredly  coq» 
tinue  to  operate  for  GOOD  years  loofrcr,  unleae 
some  device  like  Bishop  Berkeley's  wall  of  brass 
he  hit  upon,  for  limiting  the  number,  wealth, 
intelii};ence  of  mankind. 

After  the  successive  improvf  ents  the  conalitntioa 
has  undofigoney  it  may  be  isiaeiiably  aakadi  Of 
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wkai  doet  the  a^greguie  now  emmti — wkere  ium  it 
Ikgjound  f  A  Frenchman  can  point  to  the  diarter, 
«n  American  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  general  constita- 
tions  of  the  States,  but  to  what  can  an  Englishman 
point  as  the  ark  of  his  constitutional  immunities? 
I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  these  questions.  That 
we  have  a  constitution  I  am  confident,  and  a  con- 
stitution adapted  to  the  removal  of  social  evilSy  so 
hx  as  social  evils  can  be  removed  by  political 
f^ovemment.  What  is  very  much  needed  is  a 
popular  and  consolidated  presentment  of  public 
rights — a  task  which  might  be  easily  executed  by  a 
committee  of  the  reformed  parliament,  and  idiich 
vn)uld  be  a  service  of  incalculable  value.  The 
general  code  of  laws  is  to  the  people  what  the  con- 
stitution is  to  their  governors — it  is  a  rule  for  their 
conduct,  and  prescribes  their  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal 
usages  and  acts  from  which  a  public  declaration  of 
the  kind  to  which  I  have  adverted  might  be  compiled 
and  digested : 

I.  General  Constitutional  Acts. — These  are 
Magna  Charts,  the  Coronation  Oath,  the  Petition 
of  Right,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  Acts  of  Union 
with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  Jury  Act,  the  Acts 
for  the  Reform  of  the  Representation.  These  are 
all  fundamental  measures ;  the  Bill  of  Rights  espe- 
daily  may  be  considered  the  charter  of  the  consti- 


aftcting  tht  MMeottfe,  kpriatiiiv,  «ad  IttMrtj  of  te 
iabject 

II.  Pmr$omml  Xtfarly.'— The  Mcuritiet  for  tUi 
m— 1.  laTiolabUity  of  the  habitalion.  2.  Frh 
lectioii  from  wnHL  3.  Relief  egainat  praciadod 
inpriioDiiient  4.  TirUbjjiiry.  5.  Independenoo 
oftbejndfet.  6.  Eaeaption  ftom  ■elf«criiniiwitinn> 
7.  R%ht  of  petiUon  to  pwlieiiieDt.  All  tbeee  ia 
diftfent  degrMt  gutnuitee  the  freedom  of  indi* 
▼idoaliy  or  afibrd  meaDS  of  relief  wbea  it  b  nnUww 
fully  abridged.  A  few  words  of  ezplenatioo  oa 
each  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

In  civil  siiita  tbe  Aoaie  it  an  inviolable  asylum^ 
and  in  the  execntion  of  criminal  procem  it  can  only 
be  forcibly  entered  under  tbe  authority  of  a  warrant 
iMued  by  a  magiatrate,  on  such  charge  made  before 
biro  as  would  justify  him  in  an  action  for  false  im« 
priioomeot.  Again,  the  ptram  cannot  be  arrested 
without  a  warrant,  unless  it  be  by  a  peace-oflicer 
for  an  assault  or  offence  committed  in  his  presence  ; 
or  a  peaceH>fiicer  may  arrest  without  warrant  on  a 
charge  of  felony  made  to  him;  and  any  private  in- 
dividual may  arrest  an  offender  in  the  act  of  com- 
milting  a  felony,  without  warrant. 

By  the  HabtoM  Corput  Act,  if  any  person 'bo 
imprisoned  by  the  order  of  any  court,  or  the  king 
hiniielf,  he  may  have  a  writ  of  kabta$  corpus  to 
bring  him  before  any  of  the  four  courts  of  West> 
minster-hall  in  term  time,  or  to  the  lord  chancellort 
Of  one  of  the  jmiges,  in  the  vacation»  who  shall  d*<; 
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tennine  whether  the  cause  of  bii  impruoDmeiit  be 
kgil.  The  haJteat  oorput  act  of  Cbkriei  II.  ex- 
tended only  to  committals  in  crimmal  cues,  but  by 
■nbiequent  atatatei  of  the  rei^  of  Oeoige  III.,  the 
vemedies  it  gives  are  extoided  to  all  miaceUaneone 
causes  of  confinemeDt ;  except,  I  beliere,  confine- 
ment for  an  infring;ement  of  the  privilege!  of  the 
House  of  CommonB.  The  importance  of  this  cod- 
■titutional  act  can  only  be  appreciated,  hy  reverting 
lo  those  times  (the  reign  of  Elinbeth  for  initanoe) 
when  it  was  not  unusual  to  keep  persons  confined 
fi»  years  without  bringing  them  to  trial,  or  confront- 
ing them  trith  their  accuser.  In  times  of  great 
political  excitement  the  protection  of  the  kaitas 
eorput  act  has  been  suspended.  But  this  suspea- 
sion  does  not  enable  any  one  to  impiison  witbonC 
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■Mot  of  jiidgtt  lor  nnkter  purpoMt.  For  ketter 
iictirittg  tbe  imdq^mdenet  of  jwdgn  it  is  profidM 
by  13  William  HI.  c.  2,  Uial  their  coaiiiiiMioM  thmll 
M>t,  as  formerlyt  be  nade  durimf  pUM$Mr§f  bvt 
during  good  belia?ioiir;  that  their  salaries  shall  be 
tscertaioed  and  fixed,  but  that  they  may  be  le* 
oMvable  on  an  address  of  both  honses  of  parliameat. 
Under  the  1st  Geo.  III.  c.  23,  their  commissions 
vere  nude  {icrroanent^  notwithstanding  a  demise  of 
the  crown. 

E&emption  from  Mi/'Crimimatum  is  not  so  tm* 
portaiit  now  as  formerly,  when  torture  could  be  em- 
ployeil  to  extort  confession,  and  when  eiaminations 
in  prwon  were  frequently  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  *jetting  %tp  etidenct  against  the  accused  on  the 
day  of  trial.  No  one  is  bound  to  answer  questions 
before  a  magistrate  tending  to  criminate  himself; 
such  eYidenop,  if  taken  before  a  committing  magis- 
trate, is  inadmissible  on  the  trial  of  the  accnsedi 
Unless  it  has  been  freely  and  Yoluntarily  tendered. 

The  right  of  petition  to  any  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature  it  not  limited  to  magisterial  or  judicial  oppres- 
sion, but  extends  to  every  description  of  public 
grievanre. 

III.  MwtimfAei.—DM  constitutiooal  guarantee 
of  this  consists  in  its  being  an  annual  enactment, 
and  is  an  ingenious  safeguard  of  civil  freedom  pccu* 
bar  to  the  Koglish  government.  As  the  army,  if 
placed  at  the  irresponsible  command  of  the  crovu, 
UMght  at  any  time  be  turned  against  the  people,  it  ie 
pfovidod  thai  |Uie  hint  cuMmi  raise  un  aiwiywilii- 
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out  the  conseDt  of  parliament,  aod  thftt  conwiit 
must  be  renewed  anoually.  Without  the  Komitl 
re-enactment  of  the  Mutiny  Bill  no  pay  could  bs 
iasued  to  the  army ;  not  courts-martial  held ;  or 
any  measure  of  military  discipline  carried  into  eSect. 
At  the  end  of  every  year  the  army,  without  a  rote  of 
the  commons  for  its  continuance,  vould,  ipto  facto, 
be  disbanded.  The  crown  is  not  in  the  same  state 
of  dependence  in  respect  of  the  naTy.  As  the  sea 
forces  cannot  be  so  readily  made  available  against 
the  nation,  the  Icing  is  permitted  to  keep  them  as 
he  thinks  proper,  being  only  placed  under  the  aame 
restraint  that  applies  to  all  subjects  of  finance — that 
of  being  obliged  to  apply  to  parliament  id  the  usual 
way  for  a  vote  of  supply. 

IV,  Freedom  of  Opinion. — ^The  repeal  of   the 


lM|Mttnts  iMm  attorMf-gMtralt  8ir 
ffniMin  mii,  ••  Witk  regifd  to  tte  geoend 
«r  libelt  ay  opinkNi  it»  lluil  as  loaf  m  a 
kmmiiif  iAiwMiii  hit  opioioai*  and  kb  opinioM 
••If — «i  loaf  «i  k  M  poMUo  to  fivo  bm  cmdil  kg 
iiMfrily— I  ilnttld  be  gVMtly  dkiacliaed  to  pwwi 
eolc"—Jf irror  o/  Parlknml,  May  81,  1838. 
AlWr  Um  dechrtlWB  I  Uiiak  it  may  be  coadadod 
Ckat  goffu— I  faM  gradaally  workad  itaalf  iaio  a 
flali  i^  aloMMl  tbooKtac  ptrfioctkHi  m  rospocts  fno* 
domordiM»Ma.« 

V.  £i*trly  lef /te  /Vwi.'— PievioMly  to  the  leifa 
of  William  111.  the  pren  wet  tlweyt  owre  or  le« 
riwckled ;  but  the  popular  principle  gained  to  ninch 
Ibrce  in  the  oooititation  under  hie  adminietiatioa, 
that  the  preie  was  at  bet  relieved  to  a  very  oooiider* 
able  eitcnt.  The  Kbcrty  of  the  prtM  aiay»  perhape, 
be  eaid  to  consist  in  its  eaemption  from  the  inter- 
Ibreoce  of  a  licenser ;  except  as  respects  dramatic 
compositioas  this  liberty  is  poeeeseed,  hot  its  prao- 

*  Tmi  ititeie  ■eiisst  Apttiti^  1  MppfMHwi  mm 
dMlkltar,  Mlamrknr^f  itbMgMfmid 
hwrpgl—it,  orlWr  tMHiiwiri.  %lkiMiSrlOlk 
Will II  111.  ••  5t»  if  Mjr  ymmm  edmmttd  m,  or  hftviag  Bad* 
oC  tW  Cbrirtian  nlif  ioa.  abUl.  by  writiaf .  pnatiaf, 
EluBf^  or  wAwimd  aprnkn^,  doay  tbi»  CVisti«i  rrliiclos  is 
W  tHM,  or  IW  Roty  gcii|Huioi  to  te  of  I^iriM  wtAarky,  ko 
Kbotiiafcib  bo  lesdoorf  isfpiMi  to  hold  ooy 
of  tiiMl ;  ottd  lor  Iko  oocomI.  to  imo^oUo  of 
kviagiQf  ooj  oolMNi,  Mog  fooidiae,  osocotor,  Ivgoloo,  or  pv^ 
ckoorr  of  loodi^  tmi  oafi»r  tkfoo  jrooro*  iapriaoMOoat.  Hmtk 
iiodbilitloo  tmf  §m  mmU  ovoidod  by  o  pebUo 

2u 
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tical  beaeiti  an  kbridged  bj  6i«l  inpoiti  ud  tb* 
lair  of  libel.  Aa  reapecta  the  latter,  the  koowa 
opiniona  of  Chief  Justice  Dentnan  nay  be  pro  /«■• 
pore  B  practical  MCnrity,  but  a  public  writer  docs 
not  like  to  hold  his  freedom  by  emtrteMf,  he  aeeka 
the  guarantee  of  a  well-defined  law.  Tlie  poUcy 
of  restrictipg  the  circulation  of  newapapera  by  itamp- 
dutiea  has  been  keenly  contested,  Tbe  eztetUHm 
of  political  power  by  the  Reform  Acta  appeaia  to 
call  for  an  extension  of  the  means  of  political  infor- 
mation. Few  have  advocated  with  more  good  senae 
than  Dr.  Paley  the  advantages  to  aociety  of  discus- 
aion  on  mattera  of  general  intereat.  "  The  aatia> 
factions,"  saya  Paley,  "  the  people  in  free  govem- 
menls  derive  from  tbe  knowledge  and  agitation  of 
political  subjects ;    such  as   tlie   proceedings  and 
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Ity  out  ia  tsmteaMnl  and  difvnioiiy  I  kaow  Ml 
wliether  I  oooU  nake  choice  of  any  ia  wbich  I  iad 
greater  pkatato  tliaa  what  I  receiTe  ftooi  tJtperliay» 
ktafimg^  amd  rrlalia^  acvt-^readiag  parlieaiealary 
dehatet  aad  proceedmgt;  caavaeeiag  the  polHieal 
ar^rameatt,  |irogectt,  prodactkmf,  and  ialellfgeftee 
which  are  coavejed  bj  varioas  chaaneb  to  Oferj 
comer  of  tlie  kiagdon.  These  topict»  excitiag 
vaireml  carioeity^  aad  bemg  each  as  alaioet  eferj 
nan  is  prepared  to  form  and  deliver  his  opiakm 
about*  greatly  promote,  and  I  thiak  improve  con- 
versation. They  render  it  more  ratkmal  and  mora 
innocent ;  they  eapply  a  substitute  for  gaming^ 
drinking,  and  obscenity.*'— >Pniictp/ef  of  Moral  tmd 
PolHieal  Pkiloiopk^t  b.  vi.  ch.  6.  A  redaction 
of  the  newspaper  datiee  woald  be  to  the  people  like 
the  discovery  of  some  new  and  usefal  inventioa, 
which  brings  within  the  reach  of  the  whole  com* 
munity  an  article  of  luxury  or  comfort  that  had  pre* 
viously  been  accemible  only  to  the  richer  classes. 

VI.  The  Execatite. — ^Tlie  coostitutiooal  maxim 
that  *'  the  king  can  do  no  wrong/*  is  absurd  in  eiprsa- 
sion,  but  harmless  in  application.  Its  mischievooa* 
ness  is  balanced  by  aaother  maxim  not  less  coasti* 
tutional,  •«  that  the  illegal  commaads  of  the  kiag  do 
not  justify  those  who  assist  or  concur  in  their  execa- 
tion  ;*'  and  by  a  second  rule  sabskliary  to  this,  that 
**  the  acts  of  the  crown  acquire  not  a  kgal  forta 
antil  authenticated  by  the  sabecriptioa  of  some  of  ita 
great  oflkers.**  In  soase  cases  the  royal  fommamia 
man  ha  sigaiSad  by  a  saeiataiy  of  alato ;  iaothan, 
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they  must  pass  under  the  privy  seal ;  Mdin  ounjri 
under tbe  great  seal.  Should,  theieforet  the  private 
will  of  the  sovereign  be  directed  to  illegal  aeta,  cbej 
could  not  be  executed  without  the  oo-operatioa 
of  responsible  ministers.  Though  the  principal 
might  eicape  with  impunity^  the  accomplices  would 
be  liable  to  punishment,  and  a  minister  who  had 
attested  an  illegal  order  would  not  be  permitted  to 
plead  or  produce  the  command  of  die  king  in  jus* 
tification  of  his  obedience.  Hence  is  derived  the 
parliamentary  practice  of  addressing  the  king  to 
know  by  whose  adoice  he  resolved  upon  a  particular 
measure  ;  and  of  punishing  the  authors  of  that 
advice  for  the  counsel  they  had  given.  The  private 
inclinations  of  tlie  king,  or  any  disposition  to  fa- 
Touiitism  in  the  choice  of  servants^  is  further 
restrained  by  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  stop  the  granting  of  supplies  to  ministers  not  pos- 
sessing their  confidence.  The  eflbct  of  this  has 
often  been  to  compel  the  king  to  Ibnn  an  adminis- 
tration not  agreeably  to  his  own  predilection,  but 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  parliament,  were  best  quali« 
fied  to  conduct  the  eovemment. 

VII.  Acts /or  the  Amendment  of  ike  Repre- 
sentation.— The  theory  of  the  balance  of  the  consti- 
tution, that  is  of  three  equal  and  independent  powers 
in  the  state,  moving  like  the  sun,  moon,  and  the 
earth,  in  their  several  orbits,  and  reciprocally  check- 
ing, controlling,  and  sustaining  each  other,  was 
never,  I  apprehend,  any  thing  more  than  a  theory, 
and  never  had  a  practical  existence  in  the  govwin- 


Politiod  fomu  hm  dwiyi  btin  ■^httantially 
■I  Um  ktof  ,  lord^  or  coommnm,  wmi 
r»  I  ooootivo,  ocNitMnporaril  J  tnd  cottJMtly 
bv  tbs  IhfM  mtitm   cacb  DOMeflii^  oa 
^iL»«*ii#  amI  iadflBoBiltnt  portHHi  of  tbe  mttiiMAl 
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Up  to  Che  iMritd  of  Um  mrolntioB  of  1«S8»  dM 
powtr  of  Um  crovm  wm  abMloU,  or  «t  loiil  to  Ihr 
piopoodOTUod  in  Iho  govennBeal  m  to  leave  ootbhf 
liko  oo-oniMto  Mthority  io  the  other  braadMO 
of  the  Icfielatoio*  The  etrconienpltoB  ofthoioyil 
pmogiitvet  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  oaoeed  a  tranefcr 
of  the  politieal  topremacy  of  the  monarch  to  the 
aristocracy.  The  acta  for  the  ameodmefit  of  the 
leprffotatioa  hafo  eflected  a  oew  dispoaitioa  of 
power,  aod  the  mprewacy  which  had  been  eaerciieJ 
by  the  peerage  thraogh  the  mediam  of  the  nonma* 
tioo  horoofha  has  been  tranaferred  to  the  coMawwa 
of  the  anited  kmgdoai. 

That  each  has  been  the  pcogresa  of  poUie  aotlio-> 
my  might  be  established  by  rBfereooe  to  past  his- 
lory,  and  the  character  of  the  oMasores  now  in 
piegieas  through  the  legislature.  Of  tho  former 
predominaaca  of  rsgality  in  the  coostitataoo*  the 
history  of  the  Tadoraand  the  claims  of  the  Stnarta 
ars  a  auflicieot  oonfiramtioo.  The  sabseqoent 
locratac  bearing  of  the  government  has  been 
fested  not  lem  decidedly  in  the  pnbUc  policy  par- 
socd  since  the  Orange  levolntioo.  Withoat  joininf 
in  the  popnlar  damour  againat  the  afistocraey»  or 
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tad  arbitrary  than  that  of  any  othec  daw  would 
bare  been,  possessed  of  like  irreaponNble  power^ 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  evinced  tlidr 
political  ascendancy  in  the  control  they  ban  eiaer- 
cised  over  the  crown  in  the  choice  of  miiuiten— in 
the  allocation  of  taxes— in  the  objects  of  tbe  wais 
(Ley  have  waged — in  resisting;  the  leform  of  Judicial, 
ecclesiastic,  and  corporate  abuses — in  short,  in  coa« 
ducting  the  government  precisely  in  that  way  wbidt 
has  been  most  favourable  to  themselves,  without 
regard  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  commamty.  The 
measures  in  progress  for  the  refonn  of  public  esta- 
blishments in  church  and  staU  testify  to  the  new 
interests  incorporated  in  tlie  constitution  by  the 
leTorm  acts,  and  show  that  the  partial  interesta 
formerly  predominant  in  parliament  have  been  abased 
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fommM  at  tlMt  will  it,  dw  retvll  of  a  eolliMtt 
«ooM  nioal  MMredly  be  fatal  to  **  the  pitmd«st  tritto> 
cracy  in  Earoper  the  programiM  of  the  daja  of 
the  oomoMMiwealth  wooU  be  robearaed,  and  the 
Hoote  of  Lofda»  at  Mr.  Borfce  ohaerycd  of  Franoev 
be  *«  blotted  oat**  of  the  political  fimaiMot.  Soch 
a  cataidoplie  «oold  be  deeply  to  be  dephMed,  aa 
thete  li  no  foteeeeiBg  to  what  laomtroaitiee  ia  gorern* 
nent  it  might  give  birth*  Forwwarmedf  fartanMdt 
and  at  what  has  once  happened  may  happen  agaiB» 
the  following  hiilorical  anomaly  it  subjoined : 

**  Av  Act  for  ABOLtsiiiifo  the  Hovsk  or  Pkeis, 

pas»€d  the  19th  of  March,  \M%  {Old  Siyle). 

•«TIm  CoMMQi  of  EiiglMd  MMBbM  III  pvliuMttt,  isd- 
iait.  hy  Coo  loaf  ospmoaco,  tte  tho  IIosm  of  Lonb  io  mating 
Md  duftorowo  to  Cbo  poopio  of  Eiiyfaaid  to  be  cothitJ,  lM?e 
UwrnfCbt  it  to  ordaia  aad  oatcl,  md  be  it  ordainod  and  aaattod 
bj  Ibis  praonit  poriiaioatt  and  bj  ibt  autborit/  of  tbo  mmm^ 
tkmtfrmm  kfmtffartk  f Jb«  Hmtm  tf  l^trdi  U  ^rlimmtmi,  fWI<  kt  mmd 
if  htr0hfi  whcily  aMiJk§d  mmd  Imktm  mumif ;  and  tbaC  tb«  l<orda  aball 
aol  from  beaeofbnb  aooC  or  ail  in  tbi»  laid  bouao  calM  tba 
Lovda*  Hoaor,  or  ia  aaT  otbcr  boaw  or  ptoeo  wbotooovor,  aa  a 
lioaoo  of  l^orda ;  aoc  aball  ait,  voto,  adviao,  Jodgo.  or  dator* 
toina  of  aaj  Maltflr  or  tbing  wb«tar#r,  aa  a  lloaao  of  IjOfda  is 
pariiaaMBt;  aarartbelMa,  it  ia  brrebjr  daclarrd.  tbal  aaicbic 
•Dcb  Lorda  aa  baradamaaned  tbamaoWaa  wilb  hoooar.  coarafa^ 
aad  idt»Kljr  to  Cbo  coauaoawaaltb,  aor  tbair  potforitita  (wba 
•haU  oaaiiaao  ao).  aball  ba  aicbMlad  fiaai  tbo  pablia  coaacik 
of  iba  aaliaa,  bat  aball  ba  adaiittod  Cbaraaalo,  aad  bara  tbait 
fraa  votoiaparliaaant,  if  tboy  aball  bafAarraaiaalarfarf.aaolbor 
p#raoaa  of  intcraai  alartMl  aad  qualitMl  tbarvaatooofbt  to  bara. 
Aad  b(*  it  fortlm  ordainMl  aad  rnaetMl  by  iba  aatboritj  albra> 
aaad.  tbal  ao  parr  of  tbia  laad  (aol  baiaf  aWetad,  ipadlM,  tad 
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Mm  rfmt^  primi^  tfparlkmmi,  «ithar  w  nlatioa  to  few  | 
qvaHtf,  or  Mtate.  my  Uw  usage,  9t  cattam  to  the  "lariiri 

Every  one  nrait  lee  that  goferanent  can  osi j  be 
ourried  on  in  accordance  with  public  opinion:  tet 
it,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  metropolie 
and  great  towns  of  tlie  kingdom.  What  that  opinion 
ifl  may  be  derived  by  a  more  infallible  test  tiian  even 
the  Gompofiitjon  of  the  House  of  Commons — ^namely, 
the  tone  of  the  public  journals :  they  represent  the 
national  mind»  and  the  direction  of  that  mind  un- 
equivocally is  to  the  substantial,  not  the  illusive, 
removal  of  abuses.  The  giant  power  that  created  a 
reformed  parliament  will  support  it  in  carrying 
through  those  specific  measures  of  general  allevia- 
tion for  which  parliamentary  reform  itaelf  was  con* 
quered. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  past  misgovemment 
has  been  such  as  its  authors  did  not  calculate  upon. 
The  Tories,  when  contracting  the  "monstrous  debt, 
and  infolding  every  one  in  their  fiscal  web,  were 
not  aware  of  the  trap  they  were  preparing  for  them- 
selves ;  they  were  not  aware  that  they  were  giving  a 
greater  political  power  to  the  people  at  large  than 
they  could  possibly  have  done  by  the  establishment 
of  universal  suffrage  itself.     A  large  revenue  can  only 
be  collected  from  an  intelligent  people  while  they 
are  willing  to  pay  it,  and  they  will  only  be  willing  to 
pay  it  so  long  as  public  measures  are  in  accordance 
with  the  public  sentiment.     The  people,  therefore^ 
may  exultingly  exclaim  of  their  rulers  as  Cromwell 


if  tm  CMMiBM-'*  Tk§  Lo^  Am  dtUmrwd  iUm 
mi0  mw  kmmUi"  tad  govcmamit  can  only 
ffon  this  dilemma  by  the  repeal  of  diiect  taaea, 
kfMnovmf  ikacirchioftaaatMMi;  but  tkete  afaia 
an  pretedm  eipadieats,  the  adoptkMi  of  wUcii  ia 
Mat  to  im|iOMilile»  io  oonteqoeoee  of  tbe  peconiary 
oyigaliona  at  which  thay  have  rccUaariy  tied  Iheai- 
•elveaapl 


CHAP.  VI. 

Paikc  truly  obaenret,  that  a  great  part  of  that 
order  which  reigns  among  mankind  has  its  origin  in 
the  principles  of  society  and  the  natural  constitution 
of  man.*  The  mutual  dependence  and  reciprocal 
interest  which  man  has  upon  man,  and  all  the  parts 
of  civjIiiMl  community  upon  each  other,  create  that 
great  chain  of  connexion  which  holds  it  together. 
All  classes  and  occupatiooi  prosper  by  the  aid  ahich 
each  receives  from  the  other  and  from  the  whole. 
Common  interest  regulates  their  concerns,  and  forms 


•f  mf  ffwJii  I  «ny  Mi  saryfisiJ  I  abssM  ^usls  a 
wmkmWkmThammPwiam.  Tlwtratliis.  I  ksvsksfli 
iMvljr  U»ki«s  •vtr  ki»  |>olttif  I  wrimfs*  •md  fovMl  SMSt  m 
thtm  ibat  it  tbiard  tkuk  tlangcrous.  OovtnuMmU  by  wisaly 
•Ilowing  tb«a  t»  km  |tablicly  told,  h«a  d«prirvd  tbctt  of  what* 
mt  |iot««ry  tb»j  mitm  |iousM#d.  TWy  rontaia  iassolous 
lUairlits.  Na  is  Iks  •«■  an*  •  jvaMtsf  < 
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that  code  of  mtniien  tnd  usages,  vhidi  has  really« 
gfMiter  iDfluenoe  on  social  happineas  thaa  ^.Ims 
dMinselves. - 

.  GiTilization  is  only  another  name  far  laws  and 
manners,  and  al  first  view  it  may  appear  that  « 
person  whose  sole  dependence  is  on  his  labour  isnoC 
so  deeply  interested  in  their  maintenance  as  dM 
man  of  property.  But  this  is  a  fallaciotts  impras* 
sion,  and  more  attentive  consideration  will  demon- 
etrate,  that  the  poor  as  weU  as  the  rich  share  in  the 
advantages  of  the  social  state. 

The  first  and  most  important  benefit  derived  by 
all  classes  from  the  law  is  personal  security.  This 
is  an  advantage  we  have  so  Icng  been  in  possession 
of  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  value  of  it,  yet 
the  times  have  been  when  it  did  not  exist.  That  we 
now  eDJoy  this  blessing  may  be  ascribed  to  various 
social  improvements,  especially  the  abolition  of  vas- 
salage, the  establishment  of  police,  and  the  power  of 
magistrates  to  punish  criminal  violence.  In  some 
of  the  despotic  countries  of  Europe  personal  security 
is  still  inadequately  secured ;  in  Russia,  and  several 
of  the  states  of  Germany,  serfship  exists,  and  as  to 
any  redress  a  peasant  or  other  inferior  person  could 
obtain  for  any  merely  personal  attack,  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  blow  from  his  landlord,  the  idea  is  almost 
chimerical.  In  England  a  very  diflferent  degree  of 
civilization  has  been  attained,  and  no  person,  how- 
ever wealthy  or  high  in  station,  could  with  impunity 
raise  his  finger  against  the  humblest  individual,  either 
in  anger,  wantonness,  or  revenge.  .  This  secorityie 


lotlMinnNMi.  it  OTHmditotiw 
'•  Ikmm  ii  iut  *«  CMdt,^  mA  *• 
of  the  DOor.  no  Ims  tbta  Um  VMntioii  of  tho  iflooBtf 

The  ant  ioiportant  boMit  dorhrod  from  tte 
rapresMicy  of  the  law  ooosku  in  the  liberty  of  im^^ 
flMlWM*  A  wniip  Buui  wM  MOTMny  foelffieled  to 
the  leil  liBi  cotllo;  if  he  atrayed  beyend  the  be«»^ 
dery  of  hie  eafdoyer  he  aufht  be  bmight  bode  Willi 
ilripie,  peifaepe  ia  boode.  Hie  domeia  ia  aow  eg 
wide  ee  the  wocM;  obeteeet  ialweelf  pleeeove,  ep 
eonoetly  ouqf  peoeifl  bin  to  fo,  he  bee  privilege  lo^ 
room  withoot  may  one  baviaf  the  rifbt  to  qoeetie* 
or  impede  hit  ptogreei.  This  is  certainly  libertyt 
and  if  we  add  to  it  the  other  adTtntage  of  per* 
eonal  lecurity  in  its  eaeieiie,  we  may  truly  call  it 
enjoyment,  and  one  of  the  awet  gratifying  reanltaol 


We  come  to  a  third  great  adTantage  of  civil 
aociety  in  the  frfdom  pf  mduitr^.  Every  adak 
peraon  ia  cooaidered  by  political  ecooomiata  a  poe* 
tkm  of  aocomnlated  capital*  A  mere  laboorer  can- 
not be  reared  faom  inAmcy  to  manhood  withont  the 
expenditare  of  a  cooaiderable  anm  in  clothing  and 
food.  If  to  BMie  aaatenance  be  aoperadded  a  ooetly 
odncatloo*  or  inatraction  in  a  uaefal  trade,  thea 
the  value  ia  atill  further  angmentedy  and  the  ownev 
of  auch  capabiliiiea  poaaaaaea  ea  productive  a  eoarea 
of  revenue  aa  a  freehold  •  eataie.  The  induatrioag 
rhaari  all  poaaaaa  aaocu  or  leaa  property  of  thia  do» 
ia  the  fieediaaaaal  of  whiiih^  and  ila 


at  .      fMnCAV 

ftusl  «Bi|dojriiiflatt  they  ve  ••  amdi 
lipf  cfiilrfiit  can  be  in  faii  thya^  Iwidingi,  «c 
p«cbuiery»  Nowitkioneof  theadvantagMof  citi- 
liiation  that  industry  as  well  at  capital  is  proCaded, 
and  hctii  eii}oj  Graedkm  and  aecmkf  in  iImv 


<  Aa  aocialj  advancas  the  intanstaof  the 
tisaas  will  be  still  fiutbcr  prooioted*  Labawr  is  the 
ftandalion  of  nalSonal  iraddi.;  and  a  nisa  poiief 
fDMcribes  tiMi  every  obslnele  to  ils  davelopaBcat 
4K>uld  be  removed^  ImixMls  whkk  pma  on  tbe 
springs  of  indnstry,  as  well  as  monopolies  vUeh 
^strict  its  freedom,  most  be  abandoned.  Biclnsife 
prifiieges  to  trades  may  have  been  necessary  in  their 
imiancy,  like  nnrture  to  diildhoody  but  they  become 
fctters  and  impediments  in  matnrity.  The  ffAkj  of 
entire  freedom  of  iodostry  is  now  generally  recof^ 
nised.  The  functions  of  government  are  limited  to 
iuperintendence ;  they  are  the  stewards  of  the  course, 
whose  duties  consist  in  seeing  fair  play»  and  re- 
moving obstructions,  leaving  the  priae  of  opulence 
to  the  successful  competitor. 

Not  only  will  freedom  of  industry,  but  also  fren* 
dom  of  mind  be  established.  No  errors^  profitable 
lo  the  few  and  hurtful  to  the  many,  will  be  tolerated. 
Bvery  dc^^Qia  and  assumption  must  be  submitted  to 
tbe  testof  discussion,  and  its  truth  or  fidlacy  demoo-^ 
atrated.  As  the  end  of  government  is  the  pnbBo 
good,  no  partial  interests,  bdstered  up  at  the  ex* 
P«<Me  of  the  general  interest,  will  be  suffisred  to 
•aisC    Thus,  by  the  progress  of  knowledge,  laws  and 
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JMlimioM  will  be  mmdm  to  eMtribatc  lo  thiir  ligi* 


The  manireal  tendency  of  the  ■nprofenwnlt  in  IM 
En^ah  gnt eminent  now  in  ptngretf  it  to  identify 
its  iDtemu  with  thote  of  the  people,  to  diveit  it  of 
every  thing  like  n  corporete  end  esdnnve  inteieit 
oeperete  Aon  thnt  of  the  connnionity.  Thk  ie  ihi 
end  meinly  eongfht  lo  be  eeoonipliihed  by  the  en* 
fMceoMnt of  publie  economy;  it  is  not  thoagbt  the! 
eeciety  will  be  nnaemUy  benefited  by  the  Mvinf  of 
one  or  fiire  nulliont  in  the  netionml  expenditaie;  but 
the  reduction  of  bvith  teleriee,  end  unnMrited  pen* 
eione  end  Moecurce,  divette  power  of  iis  cornipt  end 
extreneout  tapport— eeppoft  extreneone  end  op* 
poeed  to  the  intereite  of  the  people,  end  which  bni 
ceitacd  ite  agents  to  look  more  to  the  emoluments  of 
ndmiuistration  then  the  public  welfare — and  which 
corrupt  end  extraneous  support  has  naturally  tended 
to  render  the  instruments  of  authority  uneasy  nl, 
nnd  evme  to,  the  freedom  and  enlifchtenment  of  the 
people,  leftt  it  should  disturb  or  shorten  the  term  of 
enjoyment  of  their  factitious  adTanlagcs.  When 
fpovemment  is  based  on  the  funeral  interest,  it  nnmt 
be  fatourable  to  et ery  cfaan);e  and  every  measure 
which  tends  to  the  benefit  of  that  interest. 

The  sune  rensoninf  applies  to  the  reform  of  the 
judicial  ndministmtion,  the  established  church,  nnd 
oorporatiuns;  it  is  not  merely  the  saving  which 
is  to  nccfue  from  the  nboUtion  of  legnl  fees,  tithesi, 
mnnietpnl  oormplM»  bni  the  takhif  owny  il» 
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pfiUmWHn  and  Yicioiis  motifet  irindi  tsppOTt  intimli 
tOMiCMing  great  inflaemce  m  tociely,  and  fBPdwhg 
them  favourable  to,  and  not  jealous  of  and  oppoaei 
lo»  the  common  weal.  . 

.Leaving  law  and  government,  kt  «•  mdfeit  la  tlie 
•nlyect  of  Morals. 

The  basis  of  morality,  like  that  of  kw,  ii  ntilitj. 
Moral  obligations  resnlt  from  experienoe  of  the  evil 
eonaeqnences  of  their  violation.  Thef  dtfler  ftom 
laws  in  being  left  to  the  cognisaneaof  indvridaais, 
and  not  bemg  enforced  by  pablic  aatfaofity.  They 
also  differ  in  their  consequences.  Ctnnmal  actions 
affect  society;  immoral  ones  chiefly  the  authors. 
Though  the  latter  are  less  atrocious  they  are  often 
more  hurtful  to  the  perpetrators  than  the  former. 
Take  theft  and  drunkenness  for  illustiuttons.  Steal- 
ing  is  a  crime  because  it  renders  the  possesrion  of 
property  insecure,  but  the  punishment  of  Uie  delin- 
quent only  indirectly  involves  his  fiunily  and  con- 
nexions. On  the  other  hand,  inebriety  operates  very 
differently;  it  scarcely  affects  the  community,  but  rt 
is  the  source  of  ruin  to  the  individual,  and,  mostly, 
to  every  one  dependent  upon  him,  or  with  whom  he 
is  connected. 

The  ties  of  morality  bind  all,  but  the  same  actions 
do  not  affect  all  classes  alike,  because  their  conse* 
quences  are  different.  Actions  which  are  only  fol- 
lies in  the  rich  may  amount  to  almost  crimes  in  die 
poor.  Idleness  and  intemperance,  for  example,  are 
completely  ruinous  to  the  domestic  comforts  of  a 
mechanic  or  tradesman,  while  to  the  opulent,  bow- 
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•wr  pfntmMj  depidiiif «  they  we  eonpttnilifvly 

iuMMLMMML    Ecoiwiy»  <inler»  and  pvBctiwlitj,  m 

MfdKMd  vvtim  in  the  iadiutrioat;  in  the  wteUqf 

tfwy  aieof  iccoadary  contidgTatioii ;  they  m  riect 

ia  aU»  hot  poverty  end  dettracUoB  to  tone* 

It  it  not  necawery  to  ran  into  en  ethkel  diiqei* 

■ition,  forthereia  nodeerthof  mofelteeehere:  nwat 

men  know  the  oUigetione  of  Tirtne,  only  they  went 

fortitude  to  practiie  them.    This  ceo  only  he  ee* 

qeiitd  by  the  fonnmtaon  of  good  hehita,  ami  a  firm 

leaolntaon  not  to  incnr  great  permanent  eriia  for 

alight  momentary  enjoymenta,  and  these  again  moat 

be  the  retnlt  of  toand  cdncation. 
The  third  and  latt  coniideration  ia  the  inioenee 

of  Makxers  on  aocaal  happincaa.    The  ntagea  of 

eacicty  hnae  wlabHihtd  certain  forma,  founded  on 
experience  of  their  utility,  to  regulate  the  ordinary 
intercourae  of  iodividuala.  Though  neglect  of  theae 
forma  ia  not  to  great  an  evil  aa  a  violation  of  the 
lavs,  or  of  moraia,  still  they  cannot  be  disregarded 
without  mutual  inconvenience  and  annoyance*  The 
pleasurea  and  occupationa  of  the  higher  claases 
leaulting  chiefly  from  social  intercourse,  the  ralea  of 
politeness  established  among  them  are  more  nn- 
meroua  and  more  scrupulously  observed  than  among 
the  induatrioua  orders ;  but  no  dasa  can  disregard 
them  with  impunity.  Among  all  a  mutual  delcr^ 
ence  and  reciprocity  of  feeling  are  essential  to  enjoy* 
asent,  A  person  rude  in  nature,  arrogant  and 
aaswming,  indifierent  to  the  comforta  and  oonve* 
of  etheia»  mnatbe  n  MManee  whidi 


^m  mwM  He  desiioiit  to  dm  «r  ib«to.  llNi 
flAo.tIo  soC  nfficiCTtly  ipprMMte'  At^  Yatae  cf 'Ai 
piiior  Tirtoes,  liatre  oi^  to  tort  thu  l^fotpwiMHi^ 
mrf.  cotttrait  thewlrtife  odf  mtogct  of  >  otfglict  ■■! 
obtervanoe  of  tkem  ia  tocMiy:  thsOM  iaolloliii^ 
oovtradictm, selfislmess, aod aitWBptiOD ;  <beoAMr 
agveeablaoets,  coocerd,  and  at  kart  dM  seiaUMMi 
of  dbiBtefoitodnew  one  i»  peace,  tte.other  war,  eo 
^domestic  hearth* 

.  In  manaen,  as  other  tfaiage,  ejrtitawi  are  to  te 
tnroided.  The  object  of  poltteaess,  as  well  as  Ivat 
aad  looralt,  is  atility.  Useless  restrakits  theo  are 
to  be  shunned.  Liberty  is  itself  aa  eDJoynient,  aad 
BO  restriciton  on  it  should  be  imposed  merely  for 
the  sake  of  an  unprofitable  etiqnette,  but  only  (br 
some  compensatiDg  advantage.  If  men  were  all 
▼irtoons,  laws  would  be  anaecessafy ;  if  thoy  were 
all  rational  and  diMnterested,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  forms  of  politeness :  the  obli|;atioos  of  the  fonnef 
are  imposed  to  restrain  Ihe  vicbus  and  violent^  and 
of  the  latter  the  selfish  and  loW'^amded. 

In  order  to  avoid  running  into  commonplace 
lamarks  on  such  old-fashioned  topics,  I  shall  con- 
clude with  two  observations.  The  first  is^  that 
though  laws  appear  to  claim  the  highest  attention  fn 
every  well-ordered  community,  yet  they  ans  not  so 
vitally  interesting  to  the  bulk  of  society  as  morals 
and  manners.  Many  persons,  during  a  long  life, 
hever  become  obnoxious  to  the  laws  in  any  capacity; 
they  never  violate  them,  neither  have  they  occasion 
to  enforce  them  against  any  iadividaal.    lb  then 
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the  whole  appftratot  of  courts,  inafislratet»  tnd 
jndicial  procedure  are  a  dead  letter ;  they  beoeBt,  tt 
ii  Uiie»  from  the  proiectkm  they  afbrd,  but  their  owa 
pcnooal  conduct  it  quite  unaflbcted  bj  their  opera- 
tiont.  Can  the  tame  be  said  of  rooraU  and  man- 
neri  ?  Certainly  not.  No  one  can  past  through 
Ufe  without  being  gratified  or  annoyed  by  the  good 
or  ill  demeanour  of  hta  neighbours,  friends,  and  ac* 
quaintance.  The  relative  importance  then  of  laws, 
aioralt,  and  manners,  must  be  evident ;  good  laws 
are  of  contingent  benefit  to  some ;  correct  morals 
and  manners  of  interest  to  all.  The  second  observa- 
tion applies  to  the  different  powers  for  enforcing  the 
several  obligations  we  have  been  considering.  Laws 
arc  enforced  by  the  state ;  morals  and  manners  by 
individualf ;  a  breach  of  one  is  penal,  the  other  only 
disgraceful;  fear  upholds  one,  honour  the  other. 
These  different  species  of  coercion  readily  account 
for  the  different  degress  of  restraint  imposed  by  laws 
and  manners,  on  the  mean  and  high-minded,  the 
cultivated  and  uncultivated  portions  of  mankind. 


3l 
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CHAP,  VIL 

RTGBTS  OF   PROPERTY. 

Im  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  two  modes  may  be 
adopted  ;  either  it  may  be  cultivated  in  common  or 
individually  ;  the  disadvantage  of  the  fonner  ii  that 
it  makes  no  distinction  between  the  weak  and  strong^ 

• 

the  idle  and  iodustrious :  for  superior  exertion  and 
ability  there  is  no  superior  reward.  Under  this 
system,  the  world  would  not  be  reclaimed — men  will 
not  willingly  labour  for  others ;  to  stimulate  exertion, 
rewards  must  in  some  degree  be  proportioned  to  de- 
sert. Appropriation,  therefore,  or  the  right  of  every 
one  to  enjoy  the  produce  of  bis  industry,  became 
necessary  to  the  effective  cultivation  of  the  earth; 
each  man  having  a  portion  of  land  allotted  to  him 
in  which  he  vested  his  labour,  became  entitled  to  its 
produce.  This  was  probably  the  foundation  of 
property  in  the  soil.  By  its  introduction,  no  man*s 
natural  rights  can  be  said  to  have  been  extinguished 
or  encroached  upon  ;  the  earth  before  lay  common 
to  all,  but  unprofitable  to  all — by  appropriation  it 
has  been  made  valuable  to  all.  Farther  than  this  it 
does  not  appear  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  origm 
of  the  rights  of  property ;  their  obvious  utility  must 
have  forced  themselves  on  every  people  on  first 
emerging  from  the  barbarous  state. 

A  state  of  society  in  which  there  is  equality  of 
possessions,  in  which  each  man  tills  his  own  land, 
and  raises  the  food  and  clothing  necessary  to  his 
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WMits,  appMn  at  firti  tight  very  ftadnitnif  •  It 
Ainnirt  that  feeling  of  iodepeodence  to  dear  to  the 
hamaft  heart.  Eat  if  we  reflect  on  the  tendeoqf 
of  each  a  mode  of  social  or  rather  aati-eoctal  eua* 
lence,  «e  shall  Bad  it  pregnant  with  misery. 

In  the  flrst  place,  the  mere  labour  of  societj  would 
be  greatly  angmeoted.  As  each  person's  means 
wonld  not  exceed  Us  carreat  necessities,  they  would 
aot  exceed  the  amount  essential  to  the  matntenanca 
of  himself  and  family,  the  idea  of  capitalisu  b  pre* 
duded,  and  cooseque ntly  no  expedient  for  saving 
labour  by  machinery  or  otherwise,  could  be  em* 
ployed.  All  would  be  engaged  in  spade  husbsndry 
or  other  manual  occupation.  Such  a  disadvan* 
tageout  mode  of  exertion  would  obviously  be  Tcry 
unproductive ;  it  would  yield  none  of  the  luxuries^ 
and  barely  the  comforts,  of  life;  people  would  hardly 
be  better  off  than  the  cottar  peatantry  of  Ireland, 
or  the  pauper  colonists  of  Holland :  and  the  whole 
of  society  would  be  literally  brought  under  the 
primitive  curse  inflicted  on  our  first  parents.  If  the 
physical  wants  were  suppi  e  I  with  so  muck  difficulty, 
the  mental  ones  would  be  totally  neglected*  Aa 
each  would  be  fally  occupied  in  providing  sutto* 
nance,  there  would  be  no  spare  time  to  any  fW 
intellectual  punuitn  If  science,  philosophy,  and 
the  arts  had  amis  ed,  they  would  speedily  fall  into 
dbnse  and  oblivion.  Ignorance  and  barbaritm  would 
overspread  the  land.  Men  would  become  unac* 
quainted  with  themselves  and  with  the  natural  phe* 
by  which  they  are  surrouaded.    Their  past 

2ia 
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higtorj  and  future  destiny  would  be  alike  shut  from 
Tiew ;  they  would  move,  as  it  were,  in  darkness — 
the  victims  of  suspicion,  of  mutual  mistrust  and 
superstitious  fears — a  prey  to  all  those  calamities 
which  are  known  to  be  inseparable  from  savage  life 
when  divested  of  the  illusions  of  the  imagination. 
'  From  such  a  state  of  universal  toil  and  dreariness,' 
one  naturally  turns  to  the  more  cheerful  appearance 
which  actual  society  presents,  and  one  of  whose 
chief  advantages  is  derived  from  the  circumstance 
that  certain  classes  are  exempt  from  at  least  the 
necessity  of  bodily  labour.  Now  this  advantage 
could  not  be  possessed  without  a  certain  degree 
of  inequality  in  men*s  fortunes ;  in  other  words,  the 
existence  of  a  proprietary  class.  Property  is  not 
a  free  gift  of  Nature;  the  value  even  of  landed 
property  is  chiefly  a  product  of  labour ;  it  is  almost 
entirely  capital,  or  the  produce  of  anterior  industry. 
But  if  this  capital  or  property  did  not  exist,  there 
would  be  no  fund  in  reserve  to  maintain  a  class 
of  persons  occupied  in  what  have  been  very  inaccu- 
rately termed  unproductive  employments :  all  would 
be  engaged  in  procuring  food  or  raiment,  and  none 
could  exclusively  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  science,  and  legislation. 
•  Besides  augmenting  the  produce  of  the  earth,  and 
creating  a  surplus  beyond  the  wants  of  the  pro- 
ducers, the  rights  of  property  have  other  advantages ; 
they  preserve  it  to  maturity.  **  We  may  judge," 
says  Dr.  Paley,  "  what  would  be  the  effecU  of  a 
community  of  right  to  the  productions  of  the  earth. 
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ftom  the  trifling  ipedment  we  tee  of  it  at  present. 
A  cherry-tree  in  a  hedg^e-row,  nats  in  a  wood,  the 
gra»  of  an  unstinted  pastare,  are  seldom  of  moch 
advantage  to  any  hody,  becaose  people  do  not  wait 
for  the  proper  season  of  reaping  them.  Corny  if  any 
were  sown,  woold  neverripen;  larohsand  calves  woahl 
never  grow  op  to  sheep  and  cows,  because  the  first 
person  that  met  them  would  reflect,  that  he  had  better 
take  them  as  they  are  than  leave  them  to  another." 

Property  also  prevents  eoniests.  War  and  waste^ 
tumult  and  confusion,  must  be  unavoidable  and 
eternal  where  there  is  not  enough  for  all,  and  where 
there  are  no  rules  to  adjust  the  division. 

Further  it  improves  the  contrniency  of  living  by 
facilitating  the  divit'on  of  employments.  Without 
pro|icrty  this  would  be  imposnible,  for  there  could 
be  no  exchanges  of  commodities ;  in  a  community 
of  goods,  every  thing  would  belong  to  every  body ; 
no  one  would  have  any  production  which  he  could 
call  hit  own,  and  which  he  would  be  entitled  to 
eichan^  for  the  production  of  another  man.  We 
should  thus  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  chief  advan- 
tages of  civilized  life.  When  a  man  is  from  neces* 
sity  hit  own  tailor,  tont-maker,  carpenter,  cook, 
huntsman,  and  fisherman,  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
will  be  expert  at  any  of  his  callings.  Hence  the 
rude  habitations,  furniture,  clothing,  snd  implements 
of  savages ;  and  the  tedious  length  of  time  all  their 
operations  require. 

Upon  these  several  accounts,  we  may  venture, 
%ith  few  esceiilaoM,  to  piooouoee,  that  even  the 
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poorest  and  worst  provided,  in  ooantries  wiiefc 
property,  and  the  consequeDoes  of  property  prefail, 
are  in  a  better  situation  with  respect  to  food,  raiment, 
houses,  and  what  are  called  the  necessaries  of  life, 
than  any  one  in  places  where  most  things  remain  in 
common. 

Against  the  institution  of  property,  it  is  urged  that 
it  is  the  source  of  competition  among  mankind. 
This,  on  reflection,  will  be  found  a recommendatioQ. 
Property  is  mostly  the  reward  of  ability,  sobriety, 
and  perseverance.  Without  its  stimulating  agency, 
we  should  have  little  eminence,  social,  moral,  or 
intellectual.  The  innate  tendency  of  man  is  to 
repose,  not  to  persevering  exertion ;  and  if  superior 
application,  superior  enterprise,  or  superior  endow- 
ments, were  not  rewarded,  few  would  sedulously 
devote  themselves  to  trade,  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  the  useful  arts.  In  pursuit  of  these,  an 
honourable — not  a  greedy ,  short-sighted,  and  fraudu- 
lent— spirit  of  competition  is  salutary,  by  stimulating 
invention  and  rivalry,  which  tend  to  general  cheap* 
ness,  excellence,  and  accommodation. 

For  competition,  Mr.  Owen  would  substitute  co* 
operation.  But  do  not  the  several  classes  of  society 
already  co-operate  in  the  most  advantageous  manner 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  community  ?  One 
class  is  occupied  in  rural  industry,  another  in  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  another  in  science  and 
letters.  Each  is  rewarded,  not  always  perhaps,  but 
mostly  in  proportion  to  desert:  but  the  claims 
of  merit  would  not  be  recosniised  under  Mr.  Owen's 


•jitea;  tli0  iodoleiit  wovld  reap  the  rewards  of  the 
aDdiiaCrioiia»  the  Ticioiui  of  the  sioie  deterviog,  Thia 
ia  noce  lake  emrpormiicm  than  oo-operation,  the  prtD* 
ciple  of  the  old  eiooaatic  inatitutiona  and  oommerciel 
looopolici  aaaociationa  of  whoae  atagnatinf ,  de- 
baiinf:  and  hiiurMHit  teadency  the  world  has  elieady 
had  sufficaeat  experience. 

.  Roo«eae.  the  Abbi  Mably.  Godwin  and  Paine, 
have  objected  to  the  iustatution  of  propertyy  the 
fmrtimiitp  of  its  advantaget.  They  allow  that  it  ia 
wdvaotageotts  to  thoie  who  poaaeta  property,  but 
contend  that  it  ia  ditadTanta§peoua  to  thoae  who  have 
none.  **  It  has  tended,'*  aays  Paine,  ^  to  make  one 
part  of  tocicty  more  affluent,  and  Uie  other  part  more 
wretclicd  than  would  have  been  the  lot  of  either  in 
m  natarmi  stale/'  The  radical  difiVrence  between 
Che  civiliicd  and  natural  state  is,  that  in  the  latter, 
mil  an  poor — all  arc  in  a  state  of  diicomfort,  inse* 
curity,  and  privation,  and  none  are  rich.  But  even 
in  this  sute  there  is  not  exact  equality  of  condition ; 
nil  arc  not  equally  strong,  dexterout,  and  persever- 
ing in  fishing,  hunting,  and  hut-building ;  and  theae 
incqiudities  of  endowments  produce  inequalities  in  the 
rewards  of  their  exertions.  In  the  civil  or  natural 
atate,  no  two  individwds  arc  exactly  alike,  either  m 
mental  or  physical  qualities;  ihey  differ  in  their  habits 
as  hi  their  stature,  complexion  and  strengtht  and 
anp|x>iing  an  equality  of  possessions  waa  at  any  time 
Ibrcibly  esublashedt  it  could  not  possibly  cootiaiae 
far  a  day  or  hardly  am  hoar,— eome  would  ba  amre 
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wasteful  than  others,  some  more  indiutrious  and 
inventive.  There  may  doubtless  be  inslitiitioiis 
which  tend  to  a^ravate  the  inequalities  inseparable 
ftom  human  nature;  these  institutions  maj  have 
m^ik  from  the  predominance  of  proprietary  influence 
in  legpalation ;  but  such  abuses  are  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  utility  of  the  right  of  property,  and 
the  progress  of  society  must  necessarily  tend  to  alle- 
viate them ;  the  right  of  property  of  itself  is  an 
unmixed  and  universal  benefit.  Without  its  pro- 
tection, the  rich  would  become  poor,  and  the  poor 
be  unable  to  become  rich,  and  all  would  sink  to  the 
same  bottomless  abyss  of  misery  and  barbarism.  It 
gives  no  exclusive  advantage — it  only  gives  general 
security ;  it  does  not  take  from  one  to  give  to 
another,  it  only  says  to  all — labour,  andlshail  take 
care  that  none  shall  be  permitted  to  rob  you  of  the 
produce  of  your  exertions.  "  It  is  the  security 
of  property,"  says  Bentham,  "  that  has  overcome 
the  natural  aversion  of  man  from  labour,  that  has 
given  him  the  empire  of  the  earth,  that  has  given 
him  a  fixed  and  permanent  residence,  that  has  im- 
planted in  his  breast  the  love  of  his  country  and 
of  posterity.  To  enjoy  immediately — to  enjoy 
without  labour,  is  the  natural  inclination  of  every 
man.  This  inclination  must  be  restrained ;  for  its 
obvious  tendency  is  to  arm  all  those  who  have 
nothing  against  those  who  have  something.  The 
law  which  restrains  this  inclination,  and  which 
secures  to  every  individual    the  quiet  enjoyment 
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of  tlie  frails  of  hit  iodiiitry,  ii  the  most  tptendil 
mAktnmtmi  of  kgitliiive  wttdooh— the  noUett  trU 
umjph  of  which  htunanity  has  to  boast**— TVoifl 


CHAP.  VIII. 
ivsTrrimoif  or  MARauoc 

Tiir.  civil  institution  nest  in  importance  to  that 
of  private  property,  is  the  contract  of  marriage. 
Writers  who  have  disputed  the  policy  of  property* 
rights  have  naturally  also  disputed  the  policy  of 
matrinionial  rights,  and  have  considered  the  appro- 
priation of  women,  like  the  appropriation  of  land, 
an  infringement  of  the  common  immunities  of  man* 
kind.  The  analogy  between  marriage  and  property 
is  striking,  and  the  chief  arguments  which  vindicate 
the  utility  of  one,  are  applicable  to  the  other. 

1 . — .Marriage  is  favourable  to  an  increase  in  the 
number,  and  improvement  in  the  character  of 
females. 

If  an  increase  of  women,  like  an  increase  of  tho 
produce  of  the  earth,  be  conducive  to  the  happiness 
of  men — which  no  one  will  deny— whatever  tends  to 
multiply  the  number  must  be  esteemed  advaotagaotts* 


3af  for  obvious  reasons  the  irregalarities  of  promis- 
coous  intercourse  are  unfavonhible  tethe  mtfltipiica- 
*tion  of  the  species ;  even  in  coontries  where  poly- 
gamy prevails  it  is  known  to  operate  «s  a  check 
on  the  population;  and  such  must  be  its  natural 
tendency,  for  this  reason,  that  as  the  two  sexes  are 
nearly  equal  in  number,  if  one  man  has  more  wives 
than  one,  another  must  have  less,  so  that  the  effect 
is  similar,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  women  being 
held  in  common. 

Not  only  would  the  number  be  fewer,  but  they 
would  be  rendered  less  valuable.     A  woman  in  com- 
mon would  be  like  a  field  in  common,  or  a  child 
With  many  parents ;  there  Would  be  no  concentration 
of  care  upon  any  particular  female;  all  those  ties 
and  obligations  which  unite  parties  in  marriage,  and 
give  them  a  mutual  interest,  would  be  dissolved. 
The  effect  of  this  would  be  a  general  depreciation  of 
women  in  society ;  they  would  be  treated  with  less 
attention  and  consideration ;  they  would  be  like  the 
air  we  breathe,  necessary  to  life»  but  not  being  ap* 
propriated,  they  would  have  no  exchangeable  price. 
But  as  they  lost  their  value  the  same  pains  would 
not  be  bestowed  on  their  cultivation ;  their  edncation 
and  bringing  up  would  be  neglected  :  all  the  graces 
and  accomplishments  which  add   as  much  to  the 
value  of  females  as  the  arts  of  the  horticulturist  add 
to  the  products  of  the  conservatory,  would  be  abaa- 
donad,  as  an  useless  expenditure  on  a  commodity  to 
Ofdinary  as  women  would  then  become. 
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2.— Mairnife  prcunrM  women  to  nmturiiy. 
Withoat  BMUTiage  the  sane  reasons  woald  not 
•list  lor  intcfdictiof  sexual  intercourse  till  females 
attain  to  womanhood.  Tbe  chastity  of  the  bride  is 
her  most  valnahle  portion;  in  a  community  of 
women  there  would  be  no  such  future  oootingenqf 
for  which  the  harvest  need  be  husbanded.  Females 
would  be  similarly  situated  to  tbe  cherry-tree  in  a 
hedge  row*  or  nuts  in  a  wood  without  owner,  and 
which  has  been  alluded  to  in  tlie  case  of  property ; 
they  would  he  of  no  advantage  to  any  one,  because 
people  would  not  wait  for  the  proper  season  of 
fpthering  them ;  each  would  be  fearful  of  being  an- 
ticipated by  his  neighbour,  aiid  tbe  young  be  pro- 
maturely  dedoured. 

3.— It  prevents  contests. 

Tlie  value  of  women  diflvrt  as  much  as  any  of  the 
goods  of  life,  arising  from  diversity  of  personal 
attractions,  temper,  and  accomplisliments.  Were 
they  not  appropriated  by  marria^cc,  the  ciintvsts  that 
wonkl  ensue  for  tlie  possession  of  the  iiiott  estimable 
would  be  furious  and  unceasing.  Tbe  desire  of 
gain  frequently  calls  into  action  the  furious  passions 
of  men,  but  the  cooHicts  from  lust  would  be  far  more 
dbeadfol.  Nations  have  gone  to  war  for  one  woman, 
but  if  the  whole  sex  were  open  to  contention  the 
world  would  be  in  arms ;  and  not  unfrequently  the 
object  of  contest  be  sacrificed  in  the  struggle.     In 

• 

place  of  such  calamities  how  superior  is  the  existing 
arrangement !  The  lists  ara  marked  out,  the  hit 
am  open  to  the  competiiaott  of  all    no  aMmopoly, 
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tftrj  one  is  at  liberty  to  make  pnqposals,  and  the 
most  worthy,  or  most  favoured,  wins  the  .prize. 
When  two  parties  have  agreed,  the  unsuccessfid 
candidates  are  precluded  from  further  interfeieoce ; 
and  thus,  by  an  admirable  civil  contrivance,  is  a 
division  of  the  most  precious  of  earth's  products 
effected  without  violence,  tumult,  or  disorder. 

4. — It  improves  the  conveniency  of  living. 

This  it  does  two  ways.  Viewed  as  a  common 
partnership,  marriage  tends  to  facilitate  and  lessen 
the  duties  of  each ;  having  a  common  interest  it  also 
tends  to  their  mutual  improvement  and  advantage. 
It  likewise  improves  living  by  promoting  independ- 
ence ;  each  family  constitutes  a  separate  community 
in  the  state,  united  by  a  sort  of  federative  union,  and 
only  amenable  to  the  general  laws  of  society  in  such 
matters  as  affect  the  general  interests:  we  thus 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  natural  liberty,  combined 
with  the  advantages  of  social  organization. 

Having  shown  the  analogy  subsisting  between 
marriage  and  property,  I  might  advert  to  reasons 
peculiar  to  the  former,  and  which  do  not  apply  to 
the  latter :  such  as  the  example  of  other  orders  of 
the  creation,  and  the  necessity  of  the  nuptial  tie  for 
the  well-educating  and  nurture  of  children ;  but 
these  are  topics  familiar  to  every  mind  which  has 
bestowed  the  slightest  attention  on  the  subject. 

I  shall  conclude  with  inserting  some  extrava* 
C^nces  published  on  the  subject  of  marriage  upwards 
of  forty  years  ago  by  a  distinguished  living  writer. 
Id  the  introductory  chapter  to  this  Part  I  endea 
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irourad  to  Atom  thai  philotopben  are  often  at  mad 
ID  their  way  as  the  empirical  enthuiiasl,  and  thai 
the  judictoiia  application  and  limitation  of  general 
principlee  to  their  legitimate  i«sues,  are  quito  as  in* 
ponant  as  their  diicovery.  Hear  what  an  apostle  of 
the  new  light  propounded  on  the  subject  we  hare 
been  considering  :— 

**  AdJ  to  thic  thmi  Bairiafv  ••  noir  tui(i«ritood  U  t  mmiftiy, 
smI  Um  wont  of  Booopoltfs.  So  long  m  two  bunuui  beings 
wn  forbiddtn  hj  posiuvo  iooUUitioiu  to  foUow  tlio  dietatos  of 
tb«r  own  mind,  firijodico  will  ovor  bo  aIito  tnd  vigoroos.  So 
lonf  m  1  Mtk,  hy  doo|iocio  ond  tittliotol  mwuii,  to  ongisss  s 
womon  to  mymUt  aod  to  {irofaibit  mj  hiiohooi;*  fimm  jirmimg 
kii  tmptrwr  ciom,  1  «n  ptHitj  of  tbo  m  *U  odioot  myukmtm, 
Ovor  ibia  iinasiniy  pnm  nion  watcb  witb  porpocual  joidouay ; 
■id  ooo  IMO  Sado  bia  doatra  aad  bia  eapocity  to  cireumront  aa 
■lotb  aieilad,  aa  tba  otbor  ia  azciiod  to  travaraa  bia  pi^oecs 
•ad  fnu(f»to  bia  bopaa.  Aa  long  aa  tbia  atata  of  aoeiaC/  eon- 
tinnaa,  p4ilaallrayiy  will  ba  croaiad  and  cbcckod  ia  a  tbooasod 
wa)a,  and  tba  atill  angnMnttog  acraaa  of  aboaa  will  oootinna  to 
§tm,''^Kmfmiry  emetrnimg  PMtkmi  JmHiet,  v.  ii.  p.  499.  £dil. 
1f9S. 

**  In  a  liaUa^afaa/ilv  it  will  ba  a  qoaation  of  «•  im^mttmm  la 
AnawdUu  A«^ormf</aadk  indiMdiM/dbid.  It  la  ariatoanoj, 
satf-lova,  and  fanulj  prida.  tbat  taacb  ua  to  aat  a  ralna  npon  it 
at  pnnrnt.  1  ongbt  to  pr^ar  no  buaun  batog  to  aootbar,  bo- 
ca«M  tbat  baing  aa  mjfjiktr,  wn/  wt/'f ,  #r  n v  mm,  bnt  bacaoaa  for 
Ftaacina  wbieb  aqoaDjr  apptal  to  all  abdaratandtnga,  tbal  bategaa 
onliilad  to  prtfofaaco,  Ona  aaMOf  tba  itnir—  wbiob  wOl 
sncctaaitaly  bo  dictalod  hy  tba  ^pinl  ^  diaarracf,  and  Ibn 
probably  at  no  graM  dirtawit,  ia  tba  abolition  of  aoasAass."^ 
ikid,  p.  MS. 

This  must  assuredly  be  the  ne  ptm  ultra  of  Uto- 
pianism.    The  roi— ncemsnt  of  the  French  Rtf9« 
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Intkm  prodnced  an  intellectutl  intozintioa  in  muij 
who  afterwards  lived  to  be  aobered.  Every  thing; 
old  wai  deemed  presnmplively  bad,  and  every  tiling 
nne  pTesnmptiTely  good.  It  was  a  niih  betwesn  two 
•uremet. 


CHAP.  IX. 

FOrULAE  EDVCATIOW. 

Obi««t  uid  Vtrmnitj  of  £dniatioB-~Ongbt  to  b*  adifAAd  to 
fnnta  OecnpalioD — MuDtanancB  and  CboioB  of  Enplg^ 
nii-nt — Bnncbci  of  Knowledge  oonitibitiDg  Popabr  IbMiimi 
tion— Domntio  tfoobiBj— ilitof  l'i««rTiii|[HMa(li— Lnra 
■ud  Monl  Philowiphy — Propcrlj  ud  Goraninnt— PdU- 
tira)  Econoaijr — Supentiliuu*   Fvan 
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thftio  Are  alike  educetioDel  eequiremenU,  irmluabte 
as  tending  to  aiigmeni  individttal  and  social  hsp» 
pinets. 

We  have  inproTed  so  frreatly  over  the  nidenesa 
and  helplessness  of  nature,  that  art  and  science 
co-operate  in  the  pursuits  of  every  class  of  socitty. 
In  the  forms  and  usages  of  civil  life,  in  domestie 
economy,  in  manufactures,  commerce,  and  |»rofes« 
sions,  the  improvements  are  almost  innomeraUo 
which  facilitate  social  intercourse,  economise  espen* 
diture,  multiply  and  perfect  the  products  of  industry. 
The  lereat  end  of  education  i*  to  pl^ce  within  tha 
reach  of  iiifsiicy  these  results  of  eiperience.  to  in* 
cri'a«c  indi%  idual  power — power  to  aujrmeot  the  good 
and  lt*<ftcn  tlic  evil  incident  to  hiinninitv. 

1'hc  contrast  between  a  naked  savs|;e  and  armed 
man  i^  oot  greater  tliao  between  the  untutored  and 
educated.  A  person  commer.cin*:  his  career witl. out 
previous  culture  is  shorn  of  his  fair  pro|}or1  ions— his 
term  of  existence  it  abridgi*d,  and  he  enters  on  the 
race  of  life  at  e\cry  disadvunta  r.  Hence  arises 
the  obligation  impost^  on  parents,  and  which  natural 
affection  prompts  tliem  to  discharge.  The  ties  of 
nature  bind  them  to  the  maintenance  of  their  off* 
spring ;  but  they  are  not  less  bound  to  provide  them 
with  the  reviurcea  of  knowledge.  Without  these^ 
they  only  give  them  raiatence  which  may  Im:  an 
affiiciion  unaccompanied  with  the  means  to  main* 
tain  it ;  they  are  placed  on  the  stuge  of  life  where 
their  moral  and  physical  powers  are  stunted,  or  not 
developed ;  and  buBat.asa»  blindness,  or  other 
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mity  would  hardly  inbject  them  to  greater  privations 
in  ihe  enjoyiaents  and  competUioDi  o(  the  wwld. 

Society  suffers  as  well  ai  iadiriduals  by  thii 
omission.  Education  is  the  best  branch  of  social 
police,  inasmuch  at  it  destroys  the  chief  leeda 
of  crime,  want,  and  ignorance.  Dr.  Paley  hat 
forcibly  remarked  that  to  send  an  uneducated  child 
into  the  world,  is  little  better  than  to  turn  out  a  mad 
iog  or  wild  beast  into  the  streets.  Children  so  un- 
fortunately situated  have  not  equal  chances  of  hap* 
piness ;  they  are  mostly  miserable  and  often  Yiciout, 
either  from  the  indigence  which  want  of  training  in 
habits  of  industry  and  arts  of  life  tend  to  induce,  or 
from  the  want  of  some  rational  and  inoffeutive  occu- 
pation. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  at  this  day,  to  insist 
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m  detriment,  but  it  it  obvious  that  the  acquirements 
■lott  enential  to  the  possetsor  in  the  pursuits  and 
aeccssitiet  of  his  station  ought  to  be  first  secured. 
This  rule  is  so  self-evident  that  only  the  most  inju- 
dsctous  neglect  its  obsenrance. 

As  edncation  ought  to  have  a  reference  to  the  ^ 
mtmosphere  in  which  we  are  destined  to  l:ve  and 
move — a  different  course  of  instruction  is  prescribed 
li»r  the  different  orders  of  society.  Those  bom  to 
the  inheritance  of  a  fortune,  or  to  professional  or 
legislative  duties,  require  a  species  of  knowledge  and 
accomplishment  the  advantages  of  which  would  not 
reward  the  cost  of  acquisition  to  those  intended  for 
a  different  sphere  of  life.  Again,  a  merchant,  manu- 
facturer, or  even  an  artizan,  requires  knowledge  that 
irould  be  comparatively  valueless  to  a  plou«;hman. 

In  this  remark  it  is  not  meant  that  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  of  any  kind,  useful  or  ornamental, 
should  be  interdicted  to  anv  cla^s  of  the  commu- 
aity.  Thu  would  be  unjust,  und  oAen  hurtful  to 
society.  Individuals  are  constantly  beinp:  found  in 
all  the  walks  of  life  with  singular  aptitude  for  pur- 
suits quite  foreign  to  their  occupation  ;  and  indeed 
it  has  liecn  truly  remarked,  that  the  roost  valuable 
disroverias  in  tba  arts  and  sciences  have  mostly  been 
made  by  persons  not  immediately,  or  as  one  may 
say  officially  tngagcd  in  their  cultivation.  My  re* 
niaik  is  only  meant  to  fix  a  general  rule,  not  its 
esceptions.  I  may  farther  observe,  in  order  to  limit 
the  scopt  of  oar  salgsct,  that  my  purpose  is  not  to 
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treat  on  edncalion  generally,  hnt  only  upon  that 
branch  of  it  applicable  to  the  industrious  orders, 
or  what  is  usually  termed  popular  education :  so 
called,  1  presume,  from  its  applying  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  commuDiLy,  or  as  compriMug  tkU  portion 
of  knowledge  which  it  is  desirable  every  member 
of  society  should  possess.  By  the  industrious 
orders  is  meant  those  classes  who  have  not  the 
means  of  sustcntation  independent  of  their  industry. 
Their  most  urgent  necessity  is  a  maintenance  suited 
to  their  condittcn,  and  tiie  knowledge  which  most 

facilitates  the   attainment  of   this  will  be  to  them 

of  the  first  consideration. 

DiiriDL;   infancy  the  obligation  of  mainlenanea 

clearly  devolves  on  parents,  for  no  one  can  have  a 

right  to  burden  others  with  the  consequence  of  hb 
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maintenaDce  of  their  children  after  they  attain  ma* 
turtty,  and  in  this  properly  coniitU  the  first  stage  of 
education. 

In  the  Working  Classes  this  principle  condemns 
those  who  do  not  inure  their  children  betimes  to 
labour  and  restraint,  by  providing  them  with  ap- 
prentjceships,  scnrices,  or  other  regular  employment, 
but  who  suffer  them  to  waste  their  youth  in  idleness 
and  vagrancy,  or  to  betake  themselves  to  some  lasy, 
triffing,  and  precarious  calling  ;  for  the  consequence 
of  indulging  in  this  unrestrained  license  when  the 
relish  for  it  is  g^atesl  is«  that  they  become  inca* 
pable,  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  of  continued 
industry  and  persevering  attention  to  any  thing; 
spend  their  time  in  a  miserable  struggle  between  the 
importunity  of  want  and  the  irksomcness  of  regular 
application,  and  are  ready  to  adopt  any  expedient 
wh^h  presents  a  hope  of  iiup|>lying  their  necessities, 
without  confining  them  to  tlie  plough,  manufactory, 
shop,  or  counting-house. 

In  the  Middle  Classics  of  soricty  those  parents  are 
most  reprehensible  wlto  neither  (|ualify  their  children 
for  a  mercantile  or  professional  pursuit,  nor  enable 
tiiem  to  live  without  one.  So  imperative  was  tliis 
deemed  among  the  Athenians,  that  if  tlie  father  did 
not  put  his  child  into  a  way  of  getting  a  liveliliood, 
the  cliild  was  not  bound  to  make  a  provision  for  him 
when  old  and  necessitous.  r.\cn  persons  of  fortune 
are  not  exempt  from  this  obligation.  Tliey  hart 
duties  to  discharge  for  which  they  ought  to  be  fully 
qualified  by   their   previous  attainments;    and  if 
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puenti  from  indolence,  indnlgence,  or  tTariee,  per- 
mit ikeir  children  to  coasume  the  Mason  of  edvea- 
licn  in  bunting,  horse-races,  gambling,  balls,  or 
other  unedtfying,  if  not  vicious  direnims,  they 
defraud  the  community  of  a  benefactor,  and  be- 
queath them  a  nuisance.* 

With  respect  to  the  choice  of  a  calling  that  will 
be  mostly  determined  by  the  condition  of  parent!. 
It  is  the  natural  desire  and  the  right  of  ererj  cme  to 
seek  to  better  his  lot,  but  as  the  espectationt  of 
children  ore  moUly  limited  to  the  vKnation  of  their 
parents,  the  duty  of  the  latter  is  fairly  discharged  if 
they  enable  tbeir  offapriiig  to  succeed  them  in  ttieit 
own  or  similar  occupation.  Hence  a  labonrer  or 
artisan  satislies  his  duty  who  sends  ont  his  children, 
properly  instructed  for  their  employment,  to  bn»^ 
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fifftt  mttentkni.  In  respect  of  heahb,  mgrieultare, 
Ukd  all  active  rural  and  out-of-door  employments 
are  mostly  preferred  ;  but  recent  inquiries  show  thai 
crowded  towns,  like  the  metropolis,  and  sedentary 
occupatkmst  are  not  to  unfavourable  to  longevity 
as  had  been  supposed.  Intemperance,  protracted 
hours  of  labour,  without  intervals  of  relaxation*  and 
mental  anxiety*  are  the  groat  destroyers  of  life: 
these  it  is  ofVen  in  the  power  of  individuals  to 
modify  and  without  it  length  of  days  is  not  to  be  ex* 
pec  ted  in  any  situation*  In  respect  of  virtue,  a 
course  of  dealing  in  which  the  advantage  is  mutual » 
in  which  the  profit  on  one  side  is  connected  with  the 
benefit  of  the  other  (which  is  the  case  in  trade*  and 
all  useful  arts  and  labour),  is  more  favourable  to  the 
moral  character  than  callings  in  which  one  man 'a 
gain  is  another  man*t  loss ;  in  which  what  you  ae* 
quire  is  acquired  without  equivalent,  and  parted 
with  in  distress;  as  in  gaming,  and  whatever  par* 
takes  of  the  nature  of  gaming — as  in  the  prizes  and 
plunder  of  warfare.  A  business  like  a  retail  trade, 
in  which  the  profits  are  small  and  frequent,  and 
aceruing  from  the  employment,  furnishes  a  moderate 
and  constant  engagement  to  the  mind,  and  so  far 
suits  better  with  the  general  dispotiiion  of  mankind 
than  engagemeats  which  are  supported  by  fixed 
aalarics,  or  wherein  the  profits  are  made  by  large 
sums,  by  a  few  great  concerns  or  fortunate  speca* 
lations ;  as  in  many  branches  of  commerce  and 
foreign  adventure*  in  which  the  occupation  is  neither 
ao  constant  nor  iha  actiiritj  so  kept  ativa  by 
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diate  enconragement.  For  secnrity  persontl  ia- 
duatry  exceeds  trade,  and  Eucb  as  aappliea  the  muitl 
of  men  is  better  than  that  which  miniaten  to  their 
pleasures. 

TbeEe  appear  the  most  essential  considerations  in 
reference  to  maintenance,  or  the  physical  part  of 
education.  We  next  proceed  to  what  is  intellectual, 
and  bears  on  the  adult  period  of  life.  'Hiis  branch 
of  the  subject  is  extensive,  embracing  all  the  know- 
ledge appertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  industrioua 
orders,  and  which  a  national  scheme  of  popular  in- 
ttruction  ought  to  comprise;  much  of  this  know- 
ledge, I  trust,  has  been  afibrded  in  this  publication, 
but  a  great  deal  has  been  necessarily  omitted.  I 
shall  briefly  describe  the  species  of  information  which 
the  People's  Encyclopedia  in  my  opinion  ought  to 
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iberiff  at  the  county  coarti.  But  prmtiog  hat  ' 
almost  supeneded  speaking;  laws  are  communi- 
cated through  acts  of  parliament,  and  religion 
through  the  medium  of  the  liturgy.  The  single  fact 
that  public  statutes  are  sent  forth  to  the  people  in 
printed  documents*  and  the  well-known  legal  maiim 
that  ignorance  of  laws  affords  no  plea  for  their  non* 
obsenrance,  appears  to  impose  on  the  legislature  the 
duty  of  placing  within  the  reach  of  every  one  the 
means  of  learning  to  read.  Writing  and  ciphering, 
though  not  so  indispensable  as  reading,  form  also 
branches  of  popular  instruction ;  but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  either  on  the  pr^^fit  or  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  these  acquirements. 

2. — Domestic  knowledge,  including  first,  cottage 
or  household  economy,  and  second,  the  duties  of  a 
husband  or  parent  under  his  own  roof. 

W»U  10  ke^p  nd  mtln  •  ftre 
Does  BO  little  skill  rw^ttirv. 

A  book  miglit  be  written  on  the  theory  of  combus- 
tion.    A  poor  man  does  not  require  this  knowledge, 
but  he  requires  good  examples  to  teach  him  how  la 
economise,  and  efficiently  use  fuel.     Count  Rum* 
ford  did  more  for  the  world  by  his  devotion  to  this 
single  subject  than  Napoleon  by  all  his  slaughter- 
ings.   The  writer   of  this  remembers  taxing  tha 
science  of    either  Dr.  Birkbeck  or  Dr.  Amott  to 
explain,  on  philosophical  principles,  why  a  poker 
laid  across  a  low  fire  accelerates  combustion.     Nci* 
ther  of  these  learned  geotlemeo»  I  believe^  gata  a 
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salisfaclory  solation  of  tliia  prablem,  but  that  tlw 
effect  is  so  any  domestic  will  bear  witneis,  or  indeed 
it  may  be  easily  proved  by  experimeoL 

Baking  nnd  brewing  are  two  impoitaDt  chemical 
processes  in  constant  requisition.  A  weU-known 
political  writer,  in  bis  Uttle  booli  on  "  Cottage  Eco- 
nomy," has  treated  both  these  subjects  admirably ; 
as  also  the  fattening  of  pigs,  and  the  keeping  of 
bees  and  poultry.  Londoners  neither  brew  net 
bake ;  cooped  up,  perhaps,,  in  a  single  room,  ra  a 
narrow  court,  with  hardly  any  furniture,  their  chief 
occupations  are  to  dress,  frequent  the  theatre  and 
tea-gardens,  and  drink  a  poisonous  compound  which 
shall  be  nameless.  In  the  couDtry,  especially  tin 
aorthern  counties,  the  case  is  altered,  where  the  oven 
wad  copper  aie  almost  inseparable  adjuncts  to  every 
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•preftd  hate  and  refwige  in  erety  neigliboiirhood. 
For  the  mMbrtane  or  the  foil  j  of  bemg  one  week 
behind  in  expenditure,  and  beings  necessitated  to 
resort  to  on§  shopkce|>er  during  the  week,  and  who 
Bust  be  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  on  Saturday  night, 
the  poor  pay,  perhaps,  thirty  per  cent,  more  than 
the  rich  on  all  they  consume.  The  retailer  is  not 
to  blame  for  this  ;  he  must  be  paid  for  extra  trouble 
in  weighing  small  quantities;  it  is  also  necessary 
the  extra  profit  laid  on  those  who  do  pay  should 
Bsake  up  his  losses  by  those  who  do  not — ^a  system, 
by  the  by,  of  taxing  the  just  for  the  unjust,  and 
chiefly  favourable  to  practitioners  in  insolvent 
courts,  and  the  dissolute  and  wasteful,  who  are 
sheltered  and  encouraged  in  extravagance  by  the 
facilities  the  credit  system  affords. 

l*|>on  economy  in  the  poor  Arthur  Young  has 
made  some  valuable  remarks,  which  I  cannot  help 
•transcribing  :— 

*•  Tht«  MQoony  "  nyt  hr,  "  if  in  all  eawt  t1i«  mor«  to  bs 
■TfKl,  b<«MM  t)M  diMftmnem  m  eonlbrts  of  tlw  um«  fumliM  «l 
Iko  nmo  oipMM,  wtU  or  tll-ooa<l«e«vd,  is  groolor.  ofton  ihm 
Umc  of  difovat  Ibailioo  at  diiorHit  f^xpNiMS.  TImo  m  mora 
diflmoco,  eoMporatiroly,  io  tbo  ■«!•  of  lirinf  from  ecooomy 
iban  from  boon*;  Um  ddkiencj  from  iacomo  mmj  poooiblj  be 
■iod#  up  by  merim  of  worl  or  vtfoo ;  b«t  tbo  wtiit  of  rco* 
mmmy  it  grf»Jiiy>.  and  tlio  loooC  iaeomo  wdA  «odo«bt<Kily  de 
■Mto  wiik  k  thM  tlio  ffVoMMl  widKmt  it.  No  nuMtor  em,  la 
lU  ira  |dooo»  ofbtd  wofoo;  ant  ooovcnMr  mo  moko  olWw* 
ooce« ;  iMtly,  ao  Bogiotnio  coa  order  rrliof  OBoagK  oo  Miy 
oolroUtion  hot  tliftt  of  tboir  b«i«f  MroraUy  weU-ouuMiftd.  If 
tiM  poor  do  not  prodootfy  larvo  tbomoplvM  bom  can  ofloctivtly 
;  if  llHiyMBMtMrMi/HMdi 
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i^rAy  befiriend  them :  the  idle  in  proeoring,  or  the  waatelb]  ui 
juung  the  means  of  subsistence,  have  neither  that  supply  which 
is  alooe  due,  and  can  be  alone  afibrded,  to  the  honest,  indus- 
trious, and  prudent.  It  highly,  then,  interests  all  conreraant 
with  the  poor,  who  ought  to  be  literally  all,  and  it  is  hoped  am 
most,  to  consult  and  co-operate  with  them  io  the  practice  of 
economy ;  it  is  far  more  useful  to  teach  them  to  spend  less,  or 
to  save  a  little,  than  to  give  them  much  more." — AtmalsrfAgri* 
culture,  Tol.  25,  p.  359—361. 

-  Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  I  recom- 
mend any  saving  that  can  be  effected  only  by  a 
stinted  and  degrading  diet ;  the  economy  I  wish  to 
inculcate  consists  in  the  avoidance  of  needless  and 
ignorant  waste  :  the  aim  of  all,  as  before  explained, 
ought  to  be  the^  command  of  better  food,  better 
clothing,  and  better  lodging;  in  short,  a  g^reater 
command  over  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  living. 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  second  or  moral  branch  of 
domestic  knowledge.  In  this  the  chief  Jineaments 
of  the  character  are  cast.  Our  religion,  politics, 
morals,  language,  manners,  and  even  gestures,  are 
mostly  derived  from  the  parental  type.  How  care- 
ful, then,  our  fathers  and  mothers  ought  to  be  to  set 
us  good  copies!  They  ought  to  know  they  arc 
sowing  the  seed  of  good  or  evil  to  unknown  genera- 
tions. All  their  own  children  see,  hear,  feel,  suffer, 
or  enjoy,  it  will  be  the  lot  of  future  children  to  un- 
dergo and  partake  of.  Their  words,  precepts,  and 
actions ;  their  examples  as  masters,  citizens,  parents, 
husbands,  and  wives,  will  be  the  law  and  precedent 
wgulating  the  demeanour  of  future  masters^  citizens, 
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faotbtiidty  parents,  and  wtvei.  At  heads  of 
each  is  the  founder  and  governor  of  one  of  the  littla 
federative  states  of  which  the  body  politic  is  com- 
posed ;  and  it  depends  on  their  primary  training  and 
rule  whether  they  shall  be  the  autliors  of  new  soaroes 
of  disorder  and  misery,  or  joy  and  benefit  to  the 
community.  . 

•   3.— -Art  of  preserving  health. 

The  doctoring  of  a  poor  constitution  abridges  ea* 
joyment  like  a  heavy  tax  or  low  income.  Health 
is  money  :  to  both  sexes  when  married  it  is  as  good 
as  a  portion — it  is  better,  for  it  is  not  only  a  fortune, 
but  affords  the  best  means  of  comfortably  enjoying 
one.  As  a  mere  saving  consideration,  then,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  least  possible  need  of  the  fra- 
ternity of  Esculapius.  But  it  may  be  shown  the  cul- 
tivation of  health  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
cultivation  of  morals.  **  A  sound  body,  a  sound 
mind,"  is  proverbial.  Sufientitiout  fears,  slavish 
notions,  weak  compliance,  indolence,  and  negligence, 
as  often  arise  from  bodily  debility  as  vicious  prin- 
ciple. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  on  the 
importance  of  the  art  of  preserving  health  as  a 
branch  of  popular  knowledge. 

It  is  not  meant,  however,  that  every  one  should 
be  hb  own  doctor ;  that  would  be  really  making 
work  for  the  physician.  The  object  of  the  medical 
art  is  to  ckts  diseases ;  the  object  of  popular  medi- 
cine is  their  pnvemiiom :  one  operates  by  a  know- 
ledge of  drugs,  of  which  an  unprofessional  penofi 
Mghi  never  lo  ptwinu  he  knows  any  things  the 
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other  chiefly  by  a  knowledve  of  the  efiecU  of  diel^ 
air,  aod  exercise.  These  lut  ar«,  in  tru^,  ths 
|diysicians  of  Nature,  and  by  due  attention  to  them, 
ninety-nine  diseases  out  of  the  hundred  may  be 
ftverted  or  cured.  Medicine  is  mostly  but  the  quack 
of  these  natural  practitioners,  and  attempts,  by 
shorter  but  artiticial  process,  to  do  what  they  aloa* 
would  accomplish.  Diet  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  three.  Dr.  Crichton  places  meagre 
tare  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  causes  which  weaken 
attention,  and  consequently  debilitate  the  faculties 
of  the  mind.  A  profound  writer  remarks,  that  good 
diet  is  a  necessary  part  of  edacation.  "  Wretched- 
ness," savs  he,  **is  incompatible  with  excellence; 
yOD  never  can  make  a  wise  and  virtuous  people  oat 
of  a  starving  one."     This  is  assuredly  true.     Hun^ 
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wmd  rtpugnunf,  to  delicacy  and  cleaolinett;  it  it  nol 
lew  lo  to  intpire  a  contaminated  atmosphere :  for 
Cbe  muirimtmi  of  the  air  if  quite  as  efiecUially  ex« 
tnicted  by  intpiralion  at  the  nuuiment  of  food  it  by 
dJfpcstioD,  and  the  rctidae  in  either  case  ovght  to  be 
deemeil  equally  offentive. 

The  oki-(athioned  practice  of  ont^a-door  reoen* 
tion  is  the  l>e«l  recipe  for  oxidating  the  tyttem,  and 
taking  air  abundant  in  quantity  and  good  in  quality. 
Some  years  since,  an  attempt  wat  made  by  Profettor 
Cliat  to  rcmlcr  gymnattic  exercises  a  more  general 
part  of  juvenile  and  adult  education.  Like  all 
novelties  on  ftrtt  introduction,  they  were  carried  to 
cxixs^,  or  not  judiciously  adapted  to  their  purpose; 
they  were  also  checked  by  the  mercantile  revulsion 
of  18*24-6,  which  nipped  in  the  bod  many  other 
projects  of  utility.  An  allotment  of  land  in  each 
}iuiish  oil  tlie  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Slaney,  for 
popular  exercises,  would  be  favourable  to  public 
health  and  morals.  A  revival  of  some  of  the  oM 
tpoftt  and  pastimes  would  be  an  improvement  in 
national  manners  ;  and  the  attractions  of  cards, 
dice,  opium*eatiog,  and  dram*driiikiog,  be  bene- 
cially  exchanged  lor  the  more  wholesome  recreation 
of  foraser  ages.  **  Worse  practices,*'  Stow  remarks, 
**  it  is  lo  be  feared,  have  succeeded  the  more  open 
pastimes  of  the  elder  time.** 

Hie  mmrHmg  of  ckiUrtm  is  an  important  branch 
of  popular  educationt  but  it  is  a  subject  with  which 
1  shall  not  presumo  to  meddle,  especially  as  it  ban 
been  recently  well  treated  by  fMMde  wrters.    Thank 
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God  the  cnmming,  bandaging,  and  half-tuffocKtiug 
flyatem  has  disappeared,  together  with  ghosti,  hid^ 
goblins  and  Jack-the-Giant-lEilling  stories.  Much 
however  remains  to  be  more  generally  diffused  od 
this  subject ;  for  thuusands  of  helpless  beings  an 
regularly  maimed,  disfigured,  and  debilitated,  not  foe 
want  of  care  or  affection,  but  want  of  knowledge.* 
.  4. — Laws  and  moral  philosopby. 
.  It  is  not  necessary  every  one  should  be  a  lawyer 
any  more  than  a  doctor,  but  a  general  acquaintance 
with  our  civil  rights  and  institu^os  is  as  valuable 
ft!  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  maxims  whicb 
govern  health.     A  man  should  know  how  to  walk 

*  Wuhinf  a  new-born  ebild  with  eoU  w>t«r  or  witli  tpirils 
or  itKiag  Kwp,  WIS  one  of  the  weU-meint  bat  ign 
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the  tlreeU  vith  impnnitj,  and  though  be  may  notba 
^tned  m  the  legal  niceties,  he  thoufd  be  maatar 
of  the  general  rules  which  regulate  the  hiring  of  aeiw 
vants,  contracts  of  wages,  letting  of  bouses,  rereivinf 
and  paying  of  money,  and  other  transactions  of  every- 
day life.  The  object  of  law-— though  often  strangely 
perverted — is  peace ^  and  meant  as  a  highway  and 
landmark,  which  prescribe  individual  rights,  and 
thereby  prerent  obstructions  and  dinputes.  A  popii* 
lar  knowledge  of  law  is  just  enough  to  enable  a 
person  to  keep  out  of  it,  which  is  exactly  the  legal 
acquirement  Lord  Bacon  wished  every  man  to 
possess. 

As  respects  morals,  men  often  want  practice  mora 
than  knowledge,  and  as  our  selfishness  and  passions 
are  constantly  warring  against  our  duties,  these  aro 
best  enforced  by  the  iteration  of  those  simple  maxima 
of  truth  and  justice  upon  the  obwrvunce  of  which 
individual  and  social  welfare  depend.  The  fottn« 
dation  of  laws  and  found  morals  might  be  advan- 
tageously explaine<l,  and  the  connexion  between 
virtue  and  happiness  would  open  an  interesting  field 
of  popular  eloquence  and  elucidation. 
-    5.— Property  and  government. 

These  are  considered  di  licate  subjects ;  but  as  the 
time  is  passed — if  it  ever  existrd— when  they  could 
be  withheld  from  popular  inquiry,  it  is  best  their 
origin  and  objects  should  be  thorcughly  investigated 
and  understood.  More  they  are  discussed,  snd  less 
in  my  opinion  will  they  be  endangered.  Tlie  utility 
and  necessity  of  laws  and  government,  are  laeia 
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which  lUre  every  man  ia  the  fftce.    No  flunily,  M 

dob,  no  workihop,  could  do  without  them ;  how 
auch  leu  a  whole  coniniiinity !  The  rights  of  pro* 
perty  are  equally  unassailable  ;  without  them  pro- 
pert;  would  cease  to  exist,  and  in  lien  of  rich 
uid  poor,  we  should  all  be  alike  poor  and  without 
help.  The  inequalities  in  men's  possessions  are  thi 
mult  of  inequalities  in  their  lives  and  endowments ; 
for  the  indolent  and  profli^te  can  nerer  oxpect  to 
Rap  the  rewards  of  prudence  and  industry  t 

6.— Political  economy. 

This  is  a  science  of  general  concernment,  and 
abating  the  sophiatriea  and  obscurities  with  which  it 
has  been  adulterated,  all  iu  great  problems  maybe, 
ftnd  1  trust  have  been,  in  the  Second  Part  of  thla 
publication,  made  intelligible  to  the  popular  mind. 


ibey  iofoive.  Most  of  all  thii  national  acieiice— fix 
•0  H  may  be  jntdy  Icrmed  ia  Eoglaod — elucidataa 
th«  aaportant  rclaUoo  between  tubeistenoe  and 
population.  Till  this  great  problem  is  univeraallj 
•ndeiBtoody  we  cannot  look  forward  to  any  lasting 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people.  It  is 
Irae,  aoMliorations  in  government,  and  an  increase 
oi  piodiictive  power  by  useful  inventions,  will  bo 
temporarily  beneficial ;  but  these  advantages  will  be 
speedily  overtaken  and  neutralised  by  a  rapidly  in* 
creasing  community.  Wages  will  not  be  perma- 
nently higher,  provisions  cheaper,  nor  the  hours 
of  working  shorter ;  the  only  abiding  result  to  the 
industrious  being  an  increase  of  number ;  their 
necessities  and  dependant  condition  remaining  un« 
changed.  The  great  point  to  make  palpable  and 
self-evident  lo  all,  is  the  cause  why  a  mam  9dueai§d^ 
imdmsirHmMf  able  and  willimg  io  labour^  and  who 
ought  lo  be  of  inestimable  worth  in  society,  is  a 
valueless  drug ;  nay,  more,  is  worse  than  nothing, 
a  positive  loss  to  his  fellow-men  I  Economists  say, 
and  I  think  truly,  that  the  primary  cause  of  this 
wnnatural  stale  is  a  redundancy  of  labour  resulting 
in  its  concentration  in  a  particular  spot :  if  this  be 
so,  it  ought  lo  be  nwde  universally  clear :  no  one 
whether  in  private  or  public  capacity,  should  hcsitalo 
constantly  and  openly  lo  declare  his  conviction  of  it, 
and  then  the  remedy  would  be  as  little  questioned 
•s  the  exisieooe  of  the  disorder.  A  practical 
and  general   knowledge   of  this    truth    is  really 

a  I, 
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the     >te|>ping-ttane    of    popular   cdantion  •    ftr' 

efcry  one  mnrt  know  «nd  feel  thst  the  pfayncal 

mnt«  mnst  be  appeased  before  the  nind  ema  fa* 

enltrrated. 

7. — Supentitiom  fevn,  weak  aad  cmbkIci* 
apprrhensiana. 

Tlie  "cbimem  dire**  which  were  wont  to  hawtt 
Ae  chamber  ofsicknen,  the  naiwry,  aad  tbe  rvsiie 
village,  hare  been  partly  dispelled  bf  ihe  jwngnaa 
of  science ;  but  the  misery  and  anxiety  still  erv- 
ginating  in  these  causes  are  immenae,  and  cluefly 
from  the  absence  of  more  efficient  popnhr  inatrofr- 
tion.  "  If  rgnonnee  be  bliaa,"  it  is  a  bliss  allojed 
with  many  inconreniences  from  which  saperior  »• 
telligenee  is  exempted.  Two  of  the  greatest  ma- 
fortunes  of  farmer  times  were  the  abaence  of  ids' 


otely  hit  Um  flni  of  tooM  gbatUy  appmtkMi  it 
the  loMly  how  of  nidttigbL 
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llftT*  tUiKk  Mort  terror  to  the  aool  of  Ilichvdt 
TlMn  CM  tho  mUUDM  of  ten  thomand  •oldMrs* 
Aim'd  all  ui  prooC — Act  ▼.  ac.  i. 

Such  were  the  alarmfl  of  the  iron-nenred  Richmrd. 
Lfl  «•»  tWa,  ftjoiee  UhI  mil  the  Uimperj  bog-a- 
boo«  of  giMMltr  vitdwty  fairin,  omtnt,  «id  dreaoM, 
kafo  fOQO  lo  tho  "^losb  of  the  Copuleu;"  let  m 
fivo  boooWt  too,  to  Cho  SlMtrioits  oomei    Co  Boeoo* 
Locke,  Hone,  oad  Nevtoo— ^bo  kavo  contributed 
to  lo  UeMod  a  coM«naiotioo.    Grown  people  do 
not  now  wiitalie  mm  old  woman,  tboofb  uftyt  tor  a 
■owrireM ;  they  ca»  paea  thioofh  a  loaely  chateii* 
yaid,  a  nnnod  tower,  o^r  a  wild  heath,  or  area 
•leip  in  an  oM  nianor*hoaee-^the  wmd  wfaietliac 
thrill  the  while — without  fear  of  tupemataral  ritica* 
tiena;    and   bofo  beconM  wiee  enough  to  trace 
privau  and  pohlie  rtlamifim  to  other  camea  than 
tho  cittting  of  tibit  kniota,  the  npeettinf  of  talt» 
the  click  of  aa  hhocI,  the  overthndowiag  of  aa 
odipee,  or  oata  tho  portoaloat  adreat  of  a  coaitt  I 
I  hafo  th«  tfaortly  aMiicaled  the  aMm  etteatial 
of  popalar  iattractioa  withoat  pwtaadiaf, 
thai  other  mkI  higher   depaitaieati  of 
to  ho  eahivattd.    Tho  paiiail 
at  an  kant  lo  good,  weta  it 
oaty  HO 

9l:I 
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p»tioD  it  affonla,  iti  tendency  to  liberalise  dte  miiid, 
and  abstract  it  from  grou  and  vulgv  enjoynunts. 
But  the  course  of  initniction  I  have  sketched 
appears  indispensable  to  all— necessary  to  indiridual 
happiness  and  the  wellbdng  of  the  commnnity . 


OF    POPULAR  KDVCATUW. 

The  subject  of  this  section  is  the  powers  to  -wbota 
the  business  of  popular  education  m^eX  to  be 
intrusted.  At  present  this  important  duty  iscluefly 
shared  among  parents,  schoolmasters,  detgytnen, 
the  sUte,  and  society.  The  respective  functions  of 
these  are  not  accurately  defined — they  are  occanon- 
al)y  conflicting:  but  as  the  powers  of  some  are  only 
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oooUined  iQ  a  printed  Tolume,  which  would  be  in* 
AocestiUe  to  the  people  unless  preTiously  iostructed 
io  reading.  Beyond  this  at  does  not  appear  any 
direct  obligation  is  imposed  on  the  state  by  its  own 
acts  to  interfere  in  the  business  of  education.  But 
if  not  obligatory  it  is  certainly  politic  the  statft 
should  make  provision  for  popular  instruction,  ai 
the  best  foundation  of  national  police,  order,  and 
prosperity. 

Goremment  is  directly  interested  in  the  happiness 
of  the  community;  internal  discontent,  national 
poverty,  and  civil  tumult,  endanger  its  security,  and 
impair  the  resources  by  which  it  is  supported :  what- 
ever tends  to  make  the  people  moral,  happy,  and 
at  mutual  peace,  tends  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate 
its  power  over  them.  But  the  several  subjects  enu- 
merated in  the  last  section  as  branches  of  Popular 
Education,  have  obviously  an  in6uence  on  individual 
and  social  welfare.  Mere  reading,  writing,  and 
even  ciphering,  are  not  knowledge  to  much  as  the 
instruments  of  its  acquisition.  Besides  the  know- 
ledge which  may  be  considered  merely  personal  to 
iadividumls,  all  the  questions  which  bear  on  forms 
of  government,  on  principles  of  legislation,  morals, 
trade,  capital,  and  industry,  are  of  constant  and  over- 
powering interest  in  a  civiliied,  commercial,  and  ma- 
Bu6ictunng  community*  Inquiry  and  discussion  on 
these  subjecU  it  is  in  vain  to  stifle ;  if  right  opiniooa 
are  not  disseminated  respecting  them  they  will  be 
asauredly  superseded  by  wrong  ones.  But  govern- 
■Mnt  has  no  mieiest  m  the  predominance  of  error; 
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every  enlightened  man  knows  tfast  if  onr  pabUe 
kiMitutions  &re  uot  perfect,  tbey  sre  BusceptiUe  of 
improvement,  and  that  the  mora  their  principles  am 
vndentood  the  more  highly  they  will  be  prtxed.  As 
government  depends  for  support  neither  on  impos* 
tore,  fraud,  nor  iniquity,  no  state  pnrpose  is  answered 
by  popular  i^orance :  on  the  contrary,  the  entire 
and  not  the  partial  enlightenment  of  tbe  people  is 
not  only  the  best  guarantee  of  its  security,  bat  of 
the  wellbeing  of  the  Tarious  classn  (tf  society  orer 
which  it  preudes. 

Granting  that  the  wisest  policy  of  goreniMBt  it 
identified  with  popular  education,  it  only  remains  to 
suggest  how  it  may  moat  efficiently  aid  in  the  uoder- 
taking, 

A  parith  school  for  instractioa  in  reading,  writiug. 
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The  jitdgei  ftad  nugistraey  are  the  wcogniatd 
oracles  of  the  law,  deriviDg  ibeir  appointintDi  frooi 
goveramcHt,  and  in  number  amoanuog  to  about 
M(M),  are  spread  in  the  chief  pahabes  of  the  kiagdoak 
It  belongs  to  tbem  to  adminiiter  and  eapl^ia  tba 
poUic  stataies  to  the  peopi?,  and  it  would  certainly 
bs  no  great  deviation,  if  any,  from  their  judicial  and 
ministerial  dnties,  if  they  were  also  to  take  occasion 
to  enforce  their  necessity  and  utility.  Uere»  then, 
is  one  powerful  machinery  of  popular  instruction 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  state,  and  which  ii 
could  any  tiaM  put  in  motion. 

Next  to  the  judicial  adminbtrators  are  the  clergy, 
who,  by  their  office,  are  the  pastors  and  teachers 
c^  the  community.  An  ignorant  people  may  be 
fanatical,  not  pious;  they  may  be  degraded  and 
brutal  in  habits,  not  rational  and  elevated  in  charao* 


tcr.  Knowledge  is  the  basu  of  social  improvement.  U 
But  iihy^ical  comfort  niuM  precede  mental  instroc* 
tion,  and  before  the  people  can  be  made  wise  unto 
ibeir  own  happiness,  it  must  be  made  clearly  mani* 
lest  to  tbem  upon  what  their  happiness  depends. 
It  is  to  be  rc«cvettcd,  therefore,  that  the  clergy  have 
retuicted  themselves  to  the  enunciation  of  spiritual 
dogmas,  and  not  more  sedulously  inculcated  the 
domestic  and  civic  virtues  which  in6uence  the  welU 
being  of  society.  This  deficiency  of  ecclesiasticdf 
dnty  it  is  in  the  power  of  government  to  remedy,  and 
in  lieu  of  the  csublisbed  worship  being  chiefly 
occupied  in  the  iteration  of  creeds  and  formularies, 
without  direct  rsfeieuce  to^  the  eaisting  state  of 
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society,  be  made  a  powerful  instrumeiit  of  practical 
and  social  regeneration. 

Lastly,  the  fiscal  regulations  of  state  ought  to  be 
framed  with  a  view  to  popular  instruction.  ..  Besida 
raising  a  revenue,  taxation  may  be  so  adjifitedas  to 
become  an  instrument  of  police,  education,  Tiitne, 
and  order.  It  is  the  partial,  not  the  full  enhghten- 
ment  of  the  people  government  has  to  apprehend } 
whatever  duties  and  imposts,  therefore,  tend  to  iiii« 
pede  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  fetter  inquiry  and 
discussion  must  be  inimical  to  its  interests,  and  can 
only  be  justified  when  there  are  no  other  less  objec- 
tionable sources  from  which  the  taxes  indispensable 
to  the  public  service  can  be  levied. 

These  appear  the  extent  of  the  obligations  imposed 
on  the  state,  and  the  means  it  possesses  through  the 
adjustment  of  taxation,  the  agency  of  the  clergy, 
magistracy,  and  judicial  authorities,  of  promoting 
popular  instruction. 

The  duties  which  devolve  on  parents  next  remaia 
to  be  noticed.     These  have  been  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  section,  under  the  heads  of  domestic  edu- 
cation— ^maintenance — ^preservation  of  health— -pro- 
viding useful  trades  and  occupations— superstitious 
fears — ^prudential  virtues — ^laws,  property,  and  go- 
vernment :  upon  instruction  and  knowledge  in  these 
the  future  happiness  of  children  will  depend,  and 
their,  fitness  to  maintain  and  discharge  their  civil 
rights  and  obligations.    To  describe  .parental  datiei 
is  enough  without  enforcing  them,  since  nature  hat 
implanted  in  the  breast  of  every  parent  a  strong 
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imn  to  pioiBoie  whatever  tends  to  the  advantafe 
of  his  eApring. 

The  power  possessed  by  individuals^  in  the  charac* 
ter  of  wuuteri  4imd  emplofftn  of  workpeople,  to 
advance  popular  instruction,  has  been  before  alloded 
to,  and  is  only  secondary  in  importance  to  that 
of  parents.  In  all  the  questions  which  affect  the 
rights  of  property  and  inequalities  in  its  dispositioii— 
the  conflicting  claims  of  capital  and  industry — the 
ctrcumstances  which  regulate  and  influence  the  rata 
of  wages,  the  middle  classes  have  a  deep  interest ; 
even  their  security  and  prosperity  arc  identified  with 
the  dissemination  of  right  opinions  respecting  them  ; 
for  knowledge  will  assuredly  demonstrate  that  master 
and  workman  are  bound  by  reciprocal  ties — have  no 
antagonist  interests  '  and  that  oppression  by  one, 
or  a  discontented  demeanour  by  the  other,  are  alike 
hostile  to  their  mutual  and  permanent  welfare.  By 
private  conversations,  by  the  circulation  of  short 
treatises,  by  lectures,  discussions  and  correspondence 
in  local  newspapers,  the  power  of  communicating 
useful  knowledge  on  these  subjects  is  immense.  If 
the  opportunity  be  neglected,  the  consequences  to 
society  may  be  perilous  in  the  extreme.  The  manu* 
facturing  portion  of  the  community  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  number;  the  questions  which  agitate 
the  industrioas  orders  are  daily  becoming  mora 
numerous  and  complicated,  and  it  is  possible  thai 
if  they  be  not  speedily  resolved  into  son>ething  liko 
self-evident  propositions — the  hatred,  animosity,  and 
conflicts  which  grow  out  of  them,  may  equal  in 
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btttenew  tiune  wbidb   fonneilf  icsnllad   &«■  ^ 

dinaions  and  intolerance  of  religious  de 


Ui. OBJKCTIOKS  TO  XATIOXAL  KDIFCATHIM, 

Two  claMCi  of  objections  Uare  been  mule  to  tha 
slate  oMuming  tbe  superintendence  of  edocKtioB, 
one  moral,  the  other  pec^rnari/.  Under  the  fint 
head  A  is  alleged  ^at  all  puUic  establtshmeats 
mclnde  in  tbem  tbe  idea  of  a  permanence  tendia|r 
to  foster  and  perpetuate  prejudices — tbat  an  aUiinee 
between  gorernment  and  education  is  as  impolitib 
as  an  alliance  between  church  and  state — and  that 
govemment,  by  imposing  upon  itself  the  task  of 
popular  instruction,  charges  itself  with  a  duty  wlueh 
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eieaey  in  Ibe  fact  that  in  every  cfNnoiwiily  a 
of  hartful  ifnoraace  rematna  anieta  it  be  ffcctaiioed 
by  the  energy  of  goveroasent,  aided  by  teda  mhkk 
a  poblic  pro? iaion  can  alone  anpply. 

The  aacoMi,  or  pecaniary  objection,  aaonnta  lo 
thb:  that  a  con|Milaory  tchool-rate  far  ediioatios 
anperMdea  and  deatroya  Yolantary  eflbrta  for  tte 
aama  pnrpoae*  and  which,  in  England,  at  leaat,  it 
haa  been  lecently  aasnmed,  have  been  found  (ahneat 
if  not  qnite)  adequate  to  the  taak  of  popular  in* 
atmctKMi* 

Thia  objection  ia  prectaely  of  the  tame  nature  m 
die  one  made  to  a  compnbory  poor-rate,  namely,  that 
it  aopenedea  chanty,  and  the  tame  answer  will  apply 
lo  it.  Fifit,  voluntary  donations  are  of  too  tempo- 
rary and  fluctuating  amount  to  he  safely  relied 
upon  for  so  constant  and  important  a  necesaity  aa 
national  education.  Secondly,  tlie  trouble  with 
which  they  are  collected,  added  to  the  lavish  and 
injudicious  manner  in  which  for  want  of  aystam 
they  are  dbbiirsed,  causes  them  to  impose  a  greater 
burden  on  the  ooinmunity  than  if  funds  for  the  same 
purpose  had  been  raised  by  a  general  and  unifarm 
aaaeasment.  Thirdly,  that  for  an  object  in  wUeh 
all  have  an  interest,  all  ought  to  contribute :  and 
that  it  is  unjust  to  caat  the  labour  and  eipenaa 
of  popular  instruction  eaclusirely  on  the  benevolent 
to  the  exemption  of  the  rest  of  society.  Lastly,  it  m 
probable  education  would  not  be  ao  salutary  and 
efficient,  left  to  the  superintendence  of  iodividnnb 
aa  under  the  atatet  it  wonid  be  laasayatamaiie. 
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unonicated  wooU  dccmmtSj  be 
dbytbepRJndicaaBdteiBpnarj  interato 
of  (be  conductors  and  BappMtns. 

The  progreu  and  sncceu  of  the  Tolnntaiy  mode 
of  educstion  in  Ei^land  ^ipear  to  hne  been  rather 
bMtSy  saniawd.  Loid  Brougham  atated  (Honu  of 
Lords,  March  14,  1833)  that  be  bad  entertained 
doabti  of  the  adequacy  of  voluntary  sabicriptioni  for 
Oe  maintenance  or  education,  but  esperience  bad 
iadoced  him  to  alter  hia  o[Maion,  This  change  of 
sentiment  arose  from  the  replJe*  recaved  to  a  circu- 
lar addressed  by  his  loid^p  in  1828,  to  500  cler- 
gymeR  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  and  vhich  abowed 
diat  education  had  been  rapidly  extending  dnrin^ 
tbe  preceding  ten  years.  The  lesnlls  of  these  ie* 
tains  bare  been  already  slated  (p.  iii.)  as  pnblidied 
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hf  ooodnctedy  tnd  the  absence  of  a  toaiid  sjtlem 
of  tattnictkm  will  aocoont  for  many  anomalies  in  our 
social  condition.  In  this  respect,  and  perhaps  no 
other,  our  poUic  institutions  are  greatly  behind  those 
of  Holland,  Pmssia,  Saxe  Weimar,  Bavaria,  and 
other  German  states.  It  is  a  subject  that  demands 
and  most  likely  will  obtain  the  attention  of  a  re- 
formed parliament. 


lY^ — UO%AL  IVFLVEVCl  OF  IDVCATIOW. 

Within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  crime  and 
education  have  greatly  increased.  But  further  than 
being  contemporary,  there  is  no  direct  proof  thai 
education  has  bad  any  share  b  causing  an  increase 
of  criminality.  There  b  no  proof  that  the  addition 
of  a  single  culprit  to  the  calendar  has  been  caused 
by  his  lounang  to  read  and  write,  by  his  being  taught 
al  an  infant  school,  by  his  attending  a  Mechaniea' 
Institution,  or  by  buying  penny  magasines.  Till 
some  direct  proof  of  this  kind  be  adduced  to  connect 
crime  with  educatioo,  every  one  will  hesitate  before 
inferring  that  the  extension  of  popular  instruction 
has  been  a  cause  of  the  rocrease  of  delinquency. 

It  is  an  error  in  reasoning  of  such  every-day  occur* 
rence  lo  consider  contemporary  events  related  as 
cause  and  eAd,  that  it  scarcely  needs  illustratiaf 
by  examples.  Fifteen  years  since,  the  coounerctal 
diflkttlties  of  the  country  were  mostly  ascribed  to 
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dw  tnnsitioB  from  wwr  to  peace ;  ntOR  recntly,  tkay 
Imtc  been  ucribcd  to  the  witbdrunl  of  tka  ans- 
pouod  notes ;  and  perhapi  hciEaficr  tbc;  will  bs 
wevibed  (by  Ttmes  at  leaM)  to  tlie  dbTnuicbuenicot 
of  Gallon  ud  Old  Samm.  Mankind  an  nstmnlhr 
jKQUKf  acconlJng  to  Uieir  interests  and  p 
to  a«tgn  thccaiuea  of  phenomena;  aod 
nbsorbing  event  happens — though  it  ie  oaly  da 
advent  of  a  comet — has  usually  affiliated  upon  it,  in 
the  popular  mind,  all  the  subsequent  changes  tbst 
intervene,  howefer  incongrnons  in  ibek  natnte. 

Although  it  should  be  ascertained  that  popnlai 
•dvcatmi  has  in  some  degree  tended  to  isgnent  the 
Doniber  of  criminals,  it  woolil  be  tat  from  aoaeiamwm 
cndenee  that  it  bm  not  been  n  posilive  good  W 
society.    For  one  tliat  has  been  led  astray,  Mtiet^ 
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JoiirfBuuit  MgnmcBt  againtt  the  policy  of  abolitb- 
iBf  pfTioiMil  aerntude.  Rkb  coontriet  vt  taid  to 
•ford  ciMiplet  of  more  extreme  iodig^eiiee  tkm 
poor  covntrict :  il  may  be  to,  b«tt  itwoold  Uo  wnmy 
tiwce  to  infer  tlwt  poverty  offBcdt  tbe  stme  meeoo 
oC  general  coaCort  and  enjoyment  ae  opnlenee* 
Periods  of  gicnl  oommermal  activity  and  entrrpnee 
am  naaaHy  more  ftrmtful  in  baokmplciefl  tiMm  pe* 
fiedsof  ettgnatbo;  but  no  one  wonki  deny  that  tlio 
inrmef  ie  not  a  mote  cbeerftil  nnd  bearty  ttala  of 
endety  than  tbe  btter.  Tbe  introdoctioo  of  ma- 
cbinery  baa,  doobtleea,  been  prodoctive  of  partial 
evil,  but  thii  cannot  be  put  in  competition  wilb  itn 
fcnrral  and  lasting  advantages.  Tbe  consolidation 
of  famu  has  been  a  soniee  of  snfienng  to  tbe  ejected 
tflnnntry ,  bnt  its  evils  bave  been  connterbalanced  by 
iIm  BBore  prodnctiva  employmeat  of  agrienltnral 
capital.  Ferbaps  tbe  polilieal  cbanges  in  wbieli 
ve  are  now  involved  ssay  give  rise  to  transitory  in- 
liences,  by  tbe  obcmsion  of  impricticable 
;  bnt  tbeaa  are  epbemeral  evib  wbicb  will  not 
jnlni.igb  tbe  ndvantagea  to  be  derived  from  tbe  as- 
inblisbaMnt,  Ibr  a  Isngtbened  term,  of  a  irisa  and 
assponsible  adnmislfntion  of  public  afiurs.  In  nU 
ms  mnet  bnlanea  tbe  general  good  against  tbe  paftial 
evil.  That  are  are  in  tbe  figbt  track,  in  respect  of 
cdncmbn,  no  one  cnn  have  the  slightest 
iving.  I  hnve  argnad  ae  thongb  sdneation 
nm|  hnve  been  nceompaaied  with  pastial  affil»  bnt 
this  is  a  position  I  by  no  nmana  nonaada.     Hnpioof 
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bu  been  adduced  or  the  corruptive  inflncDce  of  Mm' 
eatioii  at  all.  Neither  Hesars.  Lncu  and  Oneiiy/ 
in  France,  nor  any  writer  or  parliamentarj  com- 
mittee in  England  has  estabtiihed,  ^ther  in  singla 
or  masses  of  individualB,  that  there  is  a  COnnexioD 
between  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  a  deterio- 
ration  of  the  human  character.  I  think  farther  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  such  connexion  should  subaiit; 
but  before  endeavouring  to  show  this,  I  afaall,  ■■ 
I  am  desirous  of  putting  my  readers  in  pooaenion 
of  the  facts  as  well  as  the  principles  of  this  questkm, 
advert  to  the  progress  of  crime  in  England,  and  ita 
probable  causes. 

The  total  committals  for  ofiences  in  London  and 
Middlesex,  firotn  1811  to  1817,  amounted  to  13,415; 
in  an  equal  period  from  1821  to  1827  to  19^83 
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•tioebai  chM  of  crsMt,  iImk  dvcctod  tgiiultlio 
pertoo,  it  U  alleged,  have  not  ivaneaaed  so  faH  •• 
poyhiUoo;  and  tbe  parliameolary  commiUee  on 
ooowififou  afBroit  that  ^*  life  aod  limb*'  vera  setw 
lets  exposed  to  vMeooe. 

Tbe  caaset  aesifoed  for  the  increase  of  cfiaa  b j 
the  police  coainitiee  of  the  metropolis,  in  iSM^ 
were  principally  the  iocrcase  in  popolation  -tba 
gheapnets  of  spiritnons  liquors — the  neglect  of 
children  by  Ibeir  parents — the  want  of  employ* 
meat — absence  of  suitable  prorisions  for  javeoila 
dWioqnents— defective  prison  discipline  and  police. 
To  these  may  be  added  other  causes,  assigned  by 
smother  parliamentary  committee*  as  accounting 
partly  for  an  increase  of  crime,  and  partly  for  its 
^  greater  exhibition  to  public  view"  without  evtienc- 
jng  any  virtual  incrcnse  of  depravity — namely,  the 
payment  of  prosecutors,  their  expenses  in  eases 
of  misdemeanor — the  Malictona  Trsspass  Act— de- 
dine  in  domestic  superintendence — readiafes  with 
which  magistrates  commit  for  ofiences — defective 
and  unsuitable  puniihmeots — improvement  in  tbe 
mrt  of  crinm  faster  than  the  art  of  detection,  and 
bringing  belbn  the  tribunals  petty  oflences  which 
were  Ibmierly  either  aettled  by  sumnmry  chastiso- 
■MM  inflicted  by  the  suierer  on  the  delinquent,  or 
passed  over  wiifaont  magisterial  eogntsance. 

In  pddJtion  to  these  eaases  of  augmented  del  in- 
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qoency.  I  rntnred,  in  ui  ftnonjmooa  paUicatioa,^ 
to  Bog^Mt  the  fbllowiag : 

1.  The  incrcaae of  natJonal weshh  and coBaequcBt 
iDcreue  of  offencea  ^wipg  out  of  the  increased 
tranftactioiu  of  trade  and  commerce. 

2.  The  coDtiDuaDce  of  public  peace  had  doaed 
dte  outlet  in  the  annj  and  nary,  to  vicioiu  and  di»-. 
sipaled  characten. 

3.  Commercial  avidity  and  Bpecalalion,  aoterior 
to  1824-5,  had  been  prodactiveof  adedinein  mer~ 
cantile  principle  and  chatacter. 

4.  Recent  alteratioDB  in  criminal  puDiahmeBta 
may  have  influenced  the  state  of  crime. 

5.  The  demoraliuDg  tendency  of  tbe  Debtor  Laws 
arising  out  of  increased  mercantile  tiaoaactioin. 

6.  Greater  eitreniesof  condition,  andthe  poverty 
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loo  receol  to  have  beeo  productive  of  any  change  in 
public  moraU.  Secondly,  admitting  that  effective 
education  had  been  long;er  in  progress,  it  has  been 
of  such  a  character  that  it  cannot  possibly  have 
wrought  an  unfavourable  alteration  in  the  national 
mind.  No  new  system  of  morals  or  religion  has 
been  propagated  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
to  affect  in  popular  estimation  the  established  rules 
of  right  and  wrong.  Reading,  writing,  and  cipher- 
ing cannot  possibly  have  had  any  such  tendency ; 
they  arc  little  more  than  mechanical  acquirements, 
and  have  no  more  influence  on  personal  character 
than  learning  the  trade  of  pinmaking  or  weaving. 
To  influence  conduct,  a  new  principle  of  action  must 
be  introduced,  or  a  change  effected  in  the  circum- 
stances of  individuals.  If  men  were  made  more 
necessitous  or  licentious  by  reading,  they  might  be- 
come less  scrupulous  in  their  conduct,  but  reading 
is  no  promotive  of  poverty  nor  depravity,  especially 
the  kind  of  reading  which  has  been  constantly  grow- 
ing in  public  estimation.  Every  observer  knows 
that  the  improvement  in  dress,  diet,  manners,  and 
domestic  habits,  has  been  immense.  To  judge 
of  thb,  we  should  contrast  the  present  with  the  past 
state  of  society, — not  the  present  with  some  ideal  or 
desirable  state  of  perfection.  Admitting  such  a 
national  change  to  have  been  effected,  it  appears  to 
me  a  trifling  drawback  that  the  criminal  calendar 
has  been  augmented.  This  may  have  arisen  froos 
circumstances  wholly  unconnected  with  education ; 
k  may  have  arisen  from  some  of  the  causes  already 
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numerated  :  but  whatever  hM  been  the  caoM, 
I  deem  it  an  unimpoitant  fiut,  that  the  numbv 
of  crimioali  ha»  been  doubled  or  trdded — has  ii^ 
creased  from  ten  to  twenty,  or  (ma  fifty  to  one 
hundred  thousand — provided,  coutempofaoeoualj 
with  this  ipcrcaie,  the  mora)  and  physical,  con- 
dition of  the  many  millions  who  constitute  tbo 
remainiog  portion  of  a  vast  community,  has  been 
decidedly  ameliorated.  I  look  to  the  mass,  not  to 
returos  of  criminal  commitments,  and  in  tbat  I  Had 
abuadaot  scope  for  exultation  at  the  cUffuuon  of 
pt^ular  intelligence.* 

The  salutary  change  in  the  character  of  the  peop}% 
I  do  not  ascribe  to  the  plans  of  education  put  fo^ 
yard  wlifain  the  last  eight  or  ten  yean.  The  seed 
bad  been  sown  long  before.  These  plans  have  aided 
iT.rk  already 
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tended,  to  eftet  my  moral  dmogct  to  act  eklMr  mi 
an  incenlifo  or  prevcDlire  of  crtme.  Knowledfo, 
wben  It  referi  to  human  actioQ,  tetcfiet  to  dncem 
good  from  evil,  ami  obviously  directs  and  iaditcea 
«9  from  mere  telf-love,  to  seek  the  one  and  avoid 
the  other.  This  position  cannot  be  gaioMyed. 
Knowledge  is  iighit  and  it  is  a  paradox  nofrorthy 
of  reply  that  men  can  track  their  way  throngh  life 
at  well  without  at  with  its  guidance.  It  is  therefore 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  every  possessor.  But  tn 
much  of  the  knowledge  which  is  now  sedokMisly 
ditfuted  as  popular  instruction,  it  is  difficult  to  dis* 
etm  its  practical  application  to  the  condition  of 
those  for  whose  good  it  is  benevolently  intended. 
Where  it  is  not  confined  to  the  ei position  of  abstract 
actencc,  it  is  chiefly  addressed  to  the  imagination ; 
leaving  to  others  the  rbk  and  the  drudgery  of  incul- 
cating useful,  and  perhaps  unpalatable  truths* 
Human  misery  results  not  more  from  physical  want 
than  the  absence  of  that  intellectual  wisdom  which 
disciplines  the  passionii,  dettroyi  prejurlice,aiid  trains 
the  mind  to  habits  of  fbrcthoui^ht  and  retrospec- 
tion. It  is  not  by  *'  economic  enlargements**  only, 
but  moral  culture,  our  chief  calamities  can  be  sur- 
mounted. Can  physical  knowledge  only  supply  this 
clement  of  social  weilbeing  ?  Of  teachers  of  science 
sre  have  abundance,  of  moral  and  political  philosophy 
?ery  few :  yet  the  former  b  little  more  than  the  art 
of  gain :  the  latter  of  happiness.  An  acquamtanea 
with  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  law,  and 
jorisprudeoce, — these    of   themselves  are    thisiy 
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valuable  as  occupational  or  profeBuonal  attainmeni*, 
qualifyinf  for  the  manufactory,  counting-honie,  the 
bar,  senate,  and  laboratory ; — they  give  iatellectmJ 
povrer,  but  bave  no  tendency  to  render  the  posses- 
aoT  either  more  virtuous  or  vicious.  Let  me  submit 
an  example  in  illustration.  The  l^al  classeii, 
medical  practitioners,  and  mercantile  men,  are  mostly 
tolerably  endowed  with  the  information  enunierated  ; 
but  can  it  be  said  we  6nd  among  them  purer  aqd 
more  disinterested  conduct,  the  natural  aSectioiu 
■tionger,  more  humanity,  patriotism,  and  seU-denial  ; 
in  a  word,  are  they  as  individuals  more  happy,  or  m 
citizens  more  valuable  than  those  whose  knowledge 
hardly  extends  beyond  the  Liturgy,  or  the  inherit- 
ance of  a  few  traditionary  maxims  of  life  ?  UnleM, 
therefore,  popular  education  includes  morality  as  wdl 
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%riMMi  Ibey  geoeioiisly  toil,  mod  wek  to  realbe  what     . 
it  deimble  rather  than  that  which  b  attainablev  or 
perhaps  practically  useful. 

It  is  only  the  rttmiis  of  knowledge,  not  the  steps 
of  investifation  hy  which  they  hare  been  obtained* 
that  we  can  hope  to  render  familiar  lo  the  geoeml 
aind«  Habits  of  forethought,  order,  and  reflection : 
precepts  derived  from  experience,  often  repeated  and 
strengthened  by  example,  form  the  basis  of  popular 
instruction.  A  deeper  philosophy  may  be  necessary  i 
to  some ;  but  to  the  bulk  of  the  community  it  is 
iacompatibte  with  their  social  state ;  nor  would  its 
attainment  compensate  them  for  the  sacrifices  necea- 
sary  to  its  acquisition.  The  progress  of  science  may 
be  compared  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture ;  the 
further  it  is  carried  proportionately  less  becomes 
the  produce,  till  at  last  it  barely  defrays  the  cost 
of  production.  The  most  useful  truths  are  seUom 
those  most  diflicult  to  be  comprehended ;  and  know* 
ledge  is  like  the  earth  whose  most  valuable  treasuvss 
lie  near  the  surface,  and  those  who  ascend  higher  or 
dig  lower,  are  often  repaid  with  much  toil  and  little 
profit. 

This  is  not  an  elevated  nor  periiaps  popular  doc* 
trine,  but  it  m  probably  near  the  truth,  and  at  least 
practicaL  My  purpose  is  not  to  depreciate  inteUee- 
tnal  acquirements,  but  to  separate  the  grain  from  the 
chaff  of  science.  A  taste  for  knowledge  of  all  kinds 
rewards  itself,  and  no  one  can  be  in  error  by  its 
cultivation.  But  it  would  be  to  practise  a  mis- 
chievous delttsioB  on  the  working  classes  to  hold  out 
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tha  bops  that  popular  edacation  i«  mcaiit  nlaly  av 
«a  initniaieiit  of  smtHtion  aad  penonal  aggnndos^ 
meat.  No  Buch  thing,  1  apprehend,  n  tntendci  by 
ita  advocates.  SocieLj  is  such — tt  haa  alvaya  been 
nicb— and,  so  far  as  hnraan  penetration  can  reach, 
will  long  continue  such — that  a  great  portion  of  as 
are  doomed  to  move  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life. 
Bnt  though  knowledge  is  neitfaer  an  anfatlin^ 
Mepping-stone  to  riches  nor  power,  nor   perhaps 

(virtue ;  it  is  assuredly  the  most  trostworthj  help  to 
personal  independence  and  happiness.  Can  ttfof 
instance  be  supposed  that  a  person  mastsr  of  tka 
popular  information  1  have  indicated  in  a  fomMr 
section,  would  not  be  more  likely  than  another, 
without  SQch  aid,  to  be  soccessful  iii  life  ?  Would 
be  not  be  more  likely  to  be  happy  as  an  individnal. 
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APPEN  DIX. 


PROOKIMOr  VAOIt  AVD  PRICES. 


Wf  I  KTif  KR  the  Working  Cki<s€s  are  better  or  worst 
clothed,  fed,  sod  lodf^l,  than  formerly,  it  chiefly 
nslaaUe  m  an  hiAtortcal  queition.  The  chief  point 
of  present  interest  ii,  whether  their  condition  is 
SQsccpiiblo  of  improvement,  whether  they  are  as 
well-otf  AS  they  ought  to  be,  or  can  l>c  made.  A 
comparative  ttatement  of  wages,  and  the  price  of 
brcad-com  appearsthe  best  mode  of  determining  their 
pro^re^HJve  state.  Bread  is  not  only  the  chief  neces- 
sary of  lif«f,  but  its  price  influences  tlie  price  of  meat, 
and  most  other  articles  of  ordinary  consumption. 
Mr.  Barton,  from  authentic  sources,  ha^  prepared 
a  statement,  exhibiting  from  1495  to  1813,  the  pro- 
grei^s  of  wages  and  the  price  of  wheat ;  also  the  rate 
of  wa'^i^  measured  in  Cf|uivalent  pints  of  wlient. 
The  price  of  wheat  is  the  avcrajre  price  of  the  Hvc 
prece<ling  years.  I  have  brought  Mr.  Barton's  table 
down  to  18.33. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  wages  fell  rapidly  from 
149.0  tu  It)  10,  about  the  |>crtod  of  the  introduction 
of  the  3d  of  Elizabeth,  **  For  tlie  Relief  of  the 
Poor;"  that  from  the  introdaction  of  the  Poor- 
laws  to  1750,  they  continued  to  rise;  and  that 
subMH|uentfy  to  1770  they  again  began  to  decline. 
From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  Poor-laws 
were  favourable  to  a  high  prict  of  labour  \  it  might 
ba  so  to  a  certain  estcut,  but  the  more  influeiuial 
of  the  sdvmnci  of  wtfaa  is  to  ba  soyghl  ia  tks 
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pngrecs  of  populatioa.  Populttion,  it  hu  been  «l* 
naay  ibown  (p.61),  adtfanced  very  Biowly  for  tbe  fint 
150  years  after  tbe  establishineDt  of  a  compuboiy 
provision  for  the  poor ;  during  this  time  it  is  pro- 
iMble  the  capital  of  the  country  increased  bster  thsn 
popalatioD  ;  sabsequently  slower ;  hence  the  rise 
of  wages  in  the  former,  and  their  fall  in  the  latter 
period.  The  application  of  machinery,  tbe  Bank  Re- 
striction Act,  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  and 
corn  laws,  may  have  all  tnBuenced  tlie  condition 
of  the  working  classes  in  various  degrees ;  but  the 
great  pertoanent  cause  has  doubtless  been  tbe  rels- 
tive  progress  of  population  and  national  wealth. 

BUBBAirDIlT  WAOia. 


PROOaiM  OF  WAQWM  AMD  P&ICIt. 
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*  Fitiai  tka  tabU  of  contract  pricas  at  CiraMiwidi  llaapM» 
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111. — ^PROPORTIOII  or  TAX  PAID  BT  A 
LASOORKIIl  PA  MILT. 

From  the  precediiif  •titementt.  Not.  1  to  4,  k 
•pf>Mrt  the  weekly  eipentet  of  the  familT  of  im 
«|fie«h«nil  labowtriii  175t,  were  1$.  4W. ;  ui  1796, 
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I'lt.Sid.i  in  1 833,  exclnuve  of  beer,  coals,  rent,  and 
dothes,  13(.  3d. ;  in  1831  they  were  estimated,  es- 
diwive  of  rent  and  clothes,  at  17*.  weekly.  The 
•evcnd  cases  do  not  admit  of  exact  conipainon, 
owing  to  the  diflerence  in  their  items ;  hut  tappos- 
ing  the  expense  in  food  of  a  labourer's  family  to  be 
correctly  estimated  in  No.  4,  it  shows  bow  inade- 
quate the  wages  now  paid  of  10«.,  I2t,,  or  at  most 
15s.  weekly,  are  to  the  corafortable — and  certaioly 
not  more  than  comfortable — maintenance  of  a  la- 
bourer, his  wife,  and  four  children. 

The  TAX  paid  by  a  labourer  in  1762,  No.  I,  is 
estimated  ,<yth  part  of  his  expenses.  In  a  fonner 
part  of  this  publication  (p.  220),  1  find  1  rather  ud- 
der-Gtated  the  pressure  of  taxation  on  the  indua- 
triouB  classes.  The  duties  on  beer,  salt,  leather, 
candles,  and  coals,  have  been  repealed :  all  the 
other  articles  of  a  labourer's  consumption  are  Bub< 
ject  to  duties  which  enhance  their  prices.     I  shall 
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the  price  of  the  fioett  whetlen  (loar  ia  Loodoii  it 
60$.  per  nek ;  ihe  highest  price  of  the  finest  wheeled 
floor  ia  Parts  b  46  frmncs  per  150  kitlogrmiDines, 
equal  to  only  2%t,  6d.  the  English  sack  of  280  lhs«, 
being  a  difference  of  4U  per  cent,  on  the  price  of 
flour  ;*  and  the  difference  is  as  great  in  most  other 
descriptions  of  food.  It  is  not  too  much,  then » to 
say,  that  one-third  of  the  weekly  outgoings  of  a 
laoourer  in  bread,  bacon,  butter,  and  cheese,  is 
caused  by  agricultural  taies. 

Tea. — TSt  duty  on  tea  is  06  per  cwt.,  ad  vahrtwi^ 
and  100  per  cent,  on  all  teas  sold  above  2«.  per  lb.* 
at  the  Esist  India  Company's  sales.  This  is  the  go- 
Temroent  tax ;  the  addition  to  the  prices  caused  by 
the  company's  monopoly  is  about  as  much  more. 
Bohea  it  the  cheapect  of  all  the  teas  brought  from 
China,  and  is  that  nKMt  generally  used  by  the  la- 
bouring classes.  Its  price  at  the  company's  sales 
has  lately  fluctuated  between  U.  6<f.  and'U.  Id. 
per  lb. ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  company's  exclnsire 
privilc^,  it  might  be  had  at  ^\d.  or  M.,  which  is 
the  price  at  Hamburgh  and  New  York.  If  a  la- 
bourer use  coffee  in  place  of  tea,  he  escapes  the 
monopoly,  but  not  the  tax.  The  duty  on  foreign 
coffee  is  1 1 .  3</.  per  lb. ;  on  British  plantation  coflce, 
6cf.  per  lb.  At  present  prices,  the  duty  on  the  former 
amounts  to  100  per  cent. ;  on  the  latter,  which  is 
the  sort  used  by  the  labouring  |)coule,  it  is  150  per 
cent. !  Twihtkirdif  therefore,  of  tne  labourer's  ex- 
penses in  the  tea  or  coffee  pot,  may  be  traced  to 
political  caasca. 

Sufor. — Duty  on  West  India  sugar  24s.  per  cwt, 
or  ^-ffd.  per  povnd ;  on  East  India,  3*is.  per  cwt, 
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or  SH[d-  p^r  pound.  The  pric*  oT  m^ar,  excloMn 
«f  duty,  may  be  taken  at  an  atrerage  of  the  but  few 
jeara,  at  tram  22x.  to  35i. ;  being,  in  the  &>natg 
c£AG,  lets  tlian  the  tax. 

£en-.— The  duty  on  malt  is  90f .  8rf.  per  qnancr; 
oa  hupo,  2d.  a  pound.  Three  barrels  and  a  half  of 
beer  »re  ardinaiily  brewed  out  of  a  quarter  of  malt 
and  12  pounds  or  hops:  so  that  the  direct  dutiea 
are  2id.  on  each  gallon  of  beer.  This,  however,  k 
a  Eiiiiill  part  of  the  enhancement  of  price  occasioned 
by  the  malt  diity.  Barley  is  now  selling  at  QSt,  a 
quarter,  and  the  avera^  price  of  malt  h  bS*.  a  quar- 
ter, which  is  a  diSercDce  of  19t.  Ad.,  Gsclusive  of 
duty.  The  whole  of  this  difference,  it  has  been 
afiirmed,  might  be  saved  by  the  entire  repeal  of  the 
malt  duty  and  the  duty  on  foreign  barley,  bringing 
the  pot  of  beer  to  ont'ihird  its  present  price.* 

Soap. — The  direct  duty  charged  on  hard  soap, 
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wImcIi  b  UmI  cDniAoiily  used,  m  3i{.  per  lb.«  wkile 
the  price  ofioap  rarely  exceeds  6d,  per  lb. ;  so  tb«i 
the  diroot  duty  is  fuUy  100  per  cent,  hat,  besides 
this  duly,  the  substances  of  whicb  soap  is  nisdo» 
aamely*  ullow.  bsrtita,  simI  turpeotioe  or  rofiD*  ars 
lespectnrsly  charged  with  duties  of  3$.  4d..  %$.,  and 
4s.  4^.  a  cwt. ;  and  taking  these  indirect  taxes  into 
•oooimt,  it  may  be  traly  said  the  labonriog  man's 
•oap  is  Uxed  from   120  to  130  p?r  ceoL,  md  m* 


Coals  are  not  subject  to  any  pubUe  tax;  in 
London  a  local  duty  of  Hid.  a  chaldroo,  or  abont 
one  farthing  per  cwt.,  is  leriad. 

l^t  us  now  restste  No.  4,  showing,  in  addition, 
the  propoitaOQ  of  the  labouring  man's  weekly  ex- 
penditure, occasioned  either  by  direct  tax  or  mono- 
poly. 

Preperjood/or  an  Ahk^hoditd  lubaurer,  kavimg  a  wife  and 

four  ckitdrrn,iKr  werk  i  w'Uk  the  proportion  of  Ikt  prie$ 

ff  emci  orikU  of  pryoimn  occatwncd  ^jf  lur  or  monopoly. 
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So  that,  of  every  1  ^^.  expended  by  a  woifciug  man 
ID  provisions,  5i.  5^.,  or  nearly  one-third  part,  it 
OCGuiooed  by  taxatioo  and  monopoly.  If  we  leant 
oat  the  agricultural  taxes,  and  the  100  per  cent,  ad- 
diUon  to  the  price  of  tea,  occasioned  by  the  mono- 
poly of  the  East  India  Company,  we  shall  find  that 
the  government  duties  on  tea,  sugar,  malt,  and  aoap, 
amount  to  \6d.,0T  -^  part  of  the  poor  man's  weekly 
expenditure.  This,  it  nitl  be  seen  by  reference  ts 
No.  I,  is  nearly  treble  the  amount  of  tax  paid  in 
1762.  Such  a  representation  points  out  an  obvious 
mode  by  which  government  may  efiectaally  improre 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  namely,  by  a 
revUion  of  the  corn-laws,  by  throwing  open  the 
China  trade,  and  by  repealing  the  duties  vhich  en- 
hance the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Tablet  nf  Pricei. — To  jadn  of  tha  TelHtira  eoiidition  of  Aa 

Eople  at  different  periodf,  it  ia  necesuiy  to  tiva  Hatemanta  of 
th  KBges  and  the  prices  of  articles  of  ordinuy  eaniampCion. 
Tha  fotloninff  lulheutio  Inble,  therefor        -  - 
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IV. — COVTRACT   rRlCES  OF  PROVltlOVt   AKD  WAOlft 
AT  GRCKXWICII  IIOSriTAL.* 
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II. KXPEXSEaOF  AM  AGRtCUtTUItAL  FAMILT. 

!fc.l.  Expenxeioftie  FamUg<rf'amAgrietJtKrml 
m  m2.'~LoH<iiM  ttagatitiejar  1761. 
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N.B.— Tai^ioat  l-:16tli. 
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The  four  preceding  tables,  vith  some  altemtiont 
orarnuigement,  have  been  derived  rroin  Hr.  Mar- 
shall's  Statistics  of  the  Britiik  Empire. 

The  moat  ejttraordinnry  fact  disclosed  by  these  ta- 
bles, and  which  has  been  before  alluded  to  (p.  258), 
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X.— *aFin.AT»V  OV  IMBLlXn. 

At  the  Ukd  of  Eliubetb'a  reiga  the  pop«lalion  of 
Ireland  was  eitiniated  at  not  more  than  700^000, 
and  berore  the  rebellion  in  1041,  at  l^MG.OOO.'   In 

J70t  -     « l,9tO,(»8  I  1T67         •         -     « ^544^6 

iria         -         -         fl,169.<M8     \TTT         •         •  f,69D,5Gi 

iTSS     -      •      M.iir,3tt  ina     •      •      x3ftS.93t 

jr54        -  f,aTi.6»»  I  17«  ._       4.0O>.n6 

Theie  return  were  all  vague,  sone  being  founded 
on  iha  data  of  private  ii^mdnnlB,  otibera  on  the 
hearth-money  collectors'  return*.  In  1805,  Newen- 
ham  estimated  the  population  at  5,39S,4J6,  nnd  an 
incomplete  census  or  1813  gives  it  at  5,937,356. 
The  most  concct  ceniuses  of  the  Iriih  population 
and  houses  are  as  follows : 
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The  preceding  Table,  calculated  by  Mr.  Rickman, ' 
may  be  easily  made  intelli^ble  by  an  example :  as, 
in  the  case  of  Bedford,  m  which  it  appears  that . 
there  was  one  burial  in  each  6fty  of  the  population  - 
in  1800  (63,393,  p.  548) ;  one  baptism  in  each  thirty* 
five,  and  one  marriage  in  each  113,  of  the  popula- 
tion.    So  of  the  proportion  of  baptisms,  burials, 
and  marriages,  to  the  population  in  the  five  years 
ending  1810,  1820,  and  1830. 

From  the  bottom  line  of  the  table  it  appears  the 
number  of  burialiy  in  the  whole  of  England,  has 
decreased  from  one  in  forty-eight  of  the  population 
in  1800,  to  one  in  fifty- four  of  the  population  in 
1830.  This  diminished  rate  of  mortality  accounts 
for  the  increase  of  population,  notwithstanding  the 
contemporary  diminution  in  the  number  of  births 
from  one  in  thirty-six  in  1800,  to  one  in  thirty-seven 
in  1830,  and  of  marriages  from  one  in  123  to  129. 

These yac^5  testify  in  the  most  conclusive  manner 
to  the  increasing  intelligence  and  improving  con- 
dition of  the  people  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  nc:ct  Table  will  show  a  remarkable  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  disorders  producing  the  greatest 
number  of  deaths  in  the  metropolis  during  the  last 
sixty  years.  About  thirty  years  ago  one-third  more 
children  died  of  convulsions  than  at  present.  Small- 
pox destroyed  half  as  many  again,  and  teething  one- 
third  more,  than  they  do  now.  Hooping-cough, 
asthma,  cancer  and  apoplexy,  have  increased,  but 
leprosy,  scurvy,  cholic  and  rickets,  have  nearly  or 
entirely  disappeared.  The  decrease  in  fevers,  the 
stationary  number  of  suicides,  and  the  increasing 
number  of  those  dying  of  age  and  natural  decay, 
corroborate  our  preceding  observation  of  the  improv- 
ing state  of  society. 
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In  1B3I  the  buriali  were  35,337,  beia<: an  incrrMa 
of  3692  over  the  praccdinf;  year.  In  1831  the  fau- 
hal*  were  1ltfi06,  being  an  tncraaM  oT  osly  33G9, 
So  that  the  mcrtaie  «f  mortBlit<r  WM  lea*  in  the  latter 
than  the  former  year;  yet  in  1832  Hian  died  o( 
cholerm  3200,  in  1831  only  48. 

la  Pant  the  diolara  wa*  mnch  won  dealrnrtint; 
Uw  deaiha  then  in  1832  were  45,675,  the  btrtht 
26,3t>4:  of  the  rormer,  19,000,  neatly  one  half  of  the 
vlioW  noahar,  vm  occ«iion«d  by  tb«  cholera.  The 
wrondiaBeawati,  in  which  the  mortality  wu  KreatMt, 
m*  (be  aaott  ■■heakby  «fuaftcn  of  Paria,  v^tn  the 
■  f«ry  Mij. 


mheakbrouafl 
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XIV. MORTALITY  IN  MANUFACTURING  TOWX8, 

Skawing  in  everv  10,000  penotu  buried,  the  proportion  ^pag 
under  20  andAO  years  of  age, — Pari.  Mep.  on  Faeiorm 
^      '  ■'      BMy  Seu.  tB32. 


In  Rutland,  a  healthy  county 
Essex,  a  marsh  county 
The  Metropolis 
Chester,  old  and  closely 
built,  but  not  manufac- 
turing ... 
Norwich,    old  and  close- 
ly built,  manufacturing, 
but  few  or  no  factories 
Carlisle,  1779— 1787  -     - 

Carlisle,  1818—1830 ; 

partly  manufacturing,  & 

partly  spinning    - 

Bradford  (York),  worsted 

spinning       _         .         . 

Macclesfield,  silk  spinning 

and  weaving 
Wigan,    cotton  -  spinning, 

and  manufacturing 
Preston,  ditto  ditto      -    - 
Bury,  ditto  ditto 
Stockport,  ditto  ditto 
Bolton,  ditto  ditto   - 
Leeds,  manufactuxiugi  and 
woollen,  flax,  and  silk- 
spinning      ... 
Holbeach,  flax-spinning   • 


Deaths 

under 

20  years 

old. 


37^ 
4tr9 
4580 


4538 


496i 
5319 


5668 

5896 

5889 

5911 
6083 
6017 
6005 
6113 


6213 
6133 


Demths 

under 

40  rears 

old. 


Lived  to 
40  years 

and 
upwardt. 


5031 
5805 
6111 


6066 


6049 
6325 


6927 

7061 

7300 

7117 
7462 
7319 
7367 
7459 


7441 
7337 


4969 

4ia9» 

3889 


3934 


3951 
3674 


3071 

2939 

S700 

2883 
2538 
2681 
2633 
2541 


2559 
2663 


So  that  a  considerably  smaller  proportion  of  per- 
sons die  in  the  metropolis  under  twenty  than  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 
At  Norwich,  where  the  domestic  manufacture  pre- 
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Ttilt,  fewer  die  under  forty  tluui  at  Leeds » Holbtadit 
Bolton,  and  Preston)  where  the  factory  system  pre- 
Tails)  under  twenty.  It  shows  that  in  factory  towns 
the  duration  of  life  is  greatly  abridged ;  still  it  ap» 
peais  from  the  next  table,  that  this  greater  destruc- 
tion of  life  does  not  arise  alto^her  from  working  ia 
factories,  as  the  balk  of  deaths  m  Leeds  and  Holboich 
are  under  the  age  of  five  years,  before  children  can  be 
employed  in  factories.  One  cause  assigned  (AfonM/y 
Repository,  No.  76)  of  the  greuter  mortality  of  chil- 
dren is  the  deteriorating  efiect  which  factories  have 
on  the  atmosplicre ;  but  the  more  influential  causes, 
1  apprehend,  arc  the  premature  weaning,  insufKcient 
nourishment,  and  neglect  of  infants,  where  the  mother 
and  elder  branches  of  families  are  at  work  in  facto- 
ries. Whatever  may  Ik*  the  cause  of  the  mortality 
of  infantt  under  hve  years,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt — 
indeed,  it  would  be  incontistent  with  every  sanatory 
principle  —  tliat  the  existing  mode  of  overworking 
children  al>o\e  that  age  shortcut  life.  Tlie  compa- 
rative falubritv  of  Norwich  mutt  arise  from  other 
causes  than  her  domestic  manufacture ;  the  un- 
cleanliness  and  noxious  smells  arising  from  home 
employments  must  be  unfavourable  to  health.* 

*  Tli#  influMice  of  fsvoanihle  circaflBttane#t  in  proloog ing  lif* 
1ms  bMO  MUbliftlMKl  bv  Mr.  Morfso.  who  found, tbst  of  1M,000 
p«ffsocit  of  tb«  '*  comfortable  niUdlo  clssa«s."  rrgistrrvtl  ia  tbo 
sstunnc*  oActof  whicb  b«  is  actasry,  duriug  tO  yn^  only  1930 
bad  diod  at  thm  rod  of  tbat  pariod ;  t6t  deatbs  wars  caussd  by 
natural  d«<aj  and  old  af«  ;  f  16  bv  apo{4«x j  ;  153  bjr  oooavsp* 
tion  ;  146  bj  f(«n«ral  ferar ;  157  bj  dro|*av  ;  1 16  by  psliT ;  and 
lb«  raat  by  rviomM  dimns.  Tba  afaa  of  tbs  pwsons  who  diid 
as  knIows  ; 
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ZVll^POOR-BATKB  OK  LAND.  UODUU.  FACIaUXa,  * 
»  D««IUbb-Iu 
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Aa  ftttfiBlb«  contidermtkMi  of  the  table  (No.  91), 
irawve  tbe  chief  difficulties  coDnected  with  the 
ptogiCM  of  crime  in  fiaglend*  It  will  be  found  by 
eompMiosr  itf  results  with  the  fiicts  developed  m 
•oroe  of  the  preceding  tables,  that  the  iacrease  of 
crissinality  is  unconnected  with  the  increase  of 
panperism  and  edncation ;  and  that  it  arises  froa 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  wealth  and  fxifiulatioa  off 
the  metropolis  and  manufactarinf^  districts. 

By  comparing  the  proportioo  of  crime  to  popula* 
tiOQ  io  the  mauufacturinic  and  a;;ricultural  conntiee, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  exetst  of  delinquency  is  m 
tbe  former,  as  is  at  once  evident  fr am  the  subjoii 
iparisoa  : 

DetoQ         , 

K«MX       • 

SvSblk  . 

lUrki 
Northtuab«rUa<l     • 

KMII  •  •  • 

WiltolMTO     . 


York      . 
Wanriek    . 


.    .    a«>« 

.     47S 

•    6.16 


In  the  seven  roanufACturing;  counties,  one  criminal 
to  6(>5  of  the  ponuLition :  in  nine  ajj^ricultiini 
coanties  only  one  criminal  to  900  r>f  the  po,>ulatkNl« 
The  increase  of  crime  in  a  faster  ratio  than  tho 
population  may  then  be  ascribed,  as  one  of  iU  chief 
ciiises,  to  the  altered  relations  of  national  industry 
in  the  grrowin);  ascendancy  of  nunufacturitig  over 
agricultural  employinonti. 

The  incrca«c  of  the  metropolis  it  another  ciredm- 
stance  to  which  the  increase  of  ciime  may  be  traced. 
There  is  ^catcr  dilinouency  in  London  than  in  aay 
ACher  part  of  the  kmgdom.     In  1832  tha  proportion 
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of  committals  to  the  population  of  the  inetropolis» 
was  one  to  394  ;*  which  it  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  preceding  table,  is  a  greater  proportion  to  the 
population,  than  in  -any  county,  either  agricultural 
or  manufacturing. 

'  Ought  it  then  to  be  inferred  that  the  standard  of 
morals  has  been  depreciated  by  the  increase  of  the 
metropolis,  and  transition  in  national  industry? 
Certainly  not;  and  for  this  conclusive  reason,  that 
there  has  been  no  increase  in  female  delinquency. \ 
3y  reference  to  the  foot  of  the  table,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  number  of  female  offenders  has  increased  ia 
a  much  less  ratio  than  the  male  offenders.  Now  had 
there  been  a  growing  depravity  in  the  community, 
it  must  have  been  shared  in  by  the  women  as  well  as 
the  men,  and  the  existence  of  it  would  have  been 
demonstrated  by  a  corresponding  augmentation  in 
ihe  number  of  female  committals.  The  reason  that 
crimes  have  increased  among  the  men  is,  that  pro- 

Eirty  and  transactions  connected  with  property  have 
creased.  In  agricultural  counties  there  is  less 
crim^,  because  there  is  less  wealth,  and  fewer  com- 
mercial transfers,  trusts,  and  exchanges.  There  im 
also  less  fluctuation  and  vicissitude  in  the  conditioa 
bf  individuals.  The  same  observations  apply  to 
inhabitants  in  London. 

In  Wales  the  proportion  of  offenders  to  the  popu- 
lation is  only  one  in  2348.  In  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  or  the  Pampas,  I  dare  say  it  is  still  less  ; 
and  on  the  open  sea  a  minimum.  In  respect  of  crimes 
Hgainst  property  it  is  said,t  that  '*  ignorant, degraded, 
Uncommercial,  and   impoverished   Spain,   is  three 

•  Pari,  Papen,  No.  135,  Session  1833. 

•t  This  peculiarity  in  criminal  commitments  I  pointed  out  oa 
former  occasion,  in  a  Treat iu  on  the  Police  and  Crimes  of  |A« 
Metropolfa,  p.  345. 

I  Jnpiinf  inu,  the  StaU  of  the  Manufacturing  PcpuUiHam,  p,  fOt 
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times  lets  Yicioot  than  France,  and  setf^n  fiincf  loa 
iricious  than  England/*  The  reaton  of  this  it  obvioiia 
enough.  In  8paia,  crtmet  if  committed  at  all  mtiai 
be  crimet  againit  the  per$om  (and  there  they  predo* 
minate)  not  a^^inst  property,  since  there  compara- 
tively is  none.*  It  is  hard  to  be  a  thief  where  there 
m  nothing  to  steal.  Hence  the  peculiarity  in  her 
criminal  calendar.  But  ought  any  one  to  infer  from 
this  that  the  moral  character  of  Spain  is  superior  to 
that  of  France  or  England  ?  £?ery  one  acquainted 
with  the  three  countries  knows  the  contrary.  It 
would  be  just  as  erroneous,  and  for  similar  reasons, 
to  infer  that  our  national  character  has  depreciated 
in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  metropolitan  and 
aianufacturin^  wealth  and  population.  The  truth 
ii,  that  both  vutues  and  crimes  increase  with  riches, 
Ibe  former  I  conceive  in  a  faster  ratio  than  the  latter ; 
unfortunately  we  have  only  statistical  returns  of  the 
evil,  not  the  good  deeds  of  wealthy  and  civilised 
eommunities. 

Happily  in  this  country,  neither  pauoerism,  nor 
wealth,  nor  education,  has  lessened  §ni»lk  happi* 
n$$$f  but  the  contrary.    This  is  shown  incontestably 

*  la  iae6  Um  ftiUowiaf  wm  cIm  proportioa  of  ptrtOMl  tad 
ymptrty  ukmm,  to  tb«  dmrk  hmI  Ugkt  coMatrMS  of  Earopoi 

Cmminm,  P§rmtmi  Criam,         Pr^ptrtjr  CHmi. 

NoCk«f««ds  ltaf8.90l                 1  ia  7140 

EaglMMl  t3,393  .                      799 

fnaem     .  •        •         17^79                         1804 

SpsiB  .  Smn  •                    A9S7 


FraH  a  p&r\mmnkt»rf  rttm  for  livUmd  of  eoamittab  ia 
test  {PmrL  f«p.,  No.SO»  8«M.  1839)  auiy  ba  dfdaetd  tW  fel. 
Wiriaf  raialts:  Popalatioa,  7,794.9c^;  cruaiaal  r  naMaiftili^ 
19.719 :  proportioo  ooo  roauaittal  to  563  of  tb«  popalalioa ; 
iwlMtiaf  a  vary  4ark  atola  oC  tocWij,  ia  a  coaatry  to  Ww  ia 
waskJi  aad  coauaoreo  as  IfalMnl.  mmI  obowt  bor  do^Mlira 
•Mtal  Md  fiolicical  mranvaaat.  la  tfoocUad  tha  eoMttittsli  ia 
lttawts«aaia97Jaf  thtpopaktMa* 


fiTi  Mrrmmuu 

hf  the  dioiini^ed  rate  of  mortality.  Let  «is  thit 
liroceed  with  a  firm  step  in  our  course,  iociesMig 
BaCioiial  riches  and  educatUN),  aad  hoklmgCuilt 
<nur  poor-laws. 


XXII. ^WAOaSOP  MAKUPACTURBBS  AND  AXTIPlCai& 

Cation  manufacture, — The  classes  empkxjed  bb 
this  manafacturey  ss  carried  oa  tn  a  circle  of  tbirtf 
miles  diameter  round  Manchester,  are  mostly  ptam 
by  the  piece,  working  about  twelve  hours  in  thm 
twenty-four.  The  wages  are  paid  weekly,  not  onoa 
a  fortnight  or  once  a  month,  as  is  the  case  in  col* 
Ueries  and  many  other  places.  The  foUowiag  is  a 
statement  of  the  number  and  average  wages  of  tbs 
workpeople  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Birley,  Hornby^ 
ami  Kirky  made  oat  in  January,  1832 : 

Spiniicrs*  WcflTcn.  ICsjuVcf 

*,     d.  s.      4.  ■■|>l»J«i 

Men     -        -     20    6  -        15     1^  -         579 

Women         -     11     S{  -  9    74  •         563 


Children       -      5  10        «  5 

The  transition  from  hand  to  power-loom  weaving 
has  caused  much  distress  in  Lancashire.  This  vicis- 
situde affects  the  whole  of  the  Salford  and  Black* 
burn  hundreds,  which  comprise  three-fifths  of  thd 
population  of  the  county,  and  is  partially  felt  in  the 
other  hundreds.  As  frequently  happens  in  the  ap- 
plication of  machinery,  the  proportion  between  adult 
and  infant  labour  has  been  altered  ;  the  number  of 
hand-looms  in  employment  has  diminished  to  less 
than  one- third;  while  an  additional  number  ol 
women*  and  children  of  both  sexes,  from  Bfteen  Is 

*  The  increasing^  extent  to  which  women  «re  employed  m  tks 
memifiicturing  towna  rany  tend  to  elter  their  reintire  postdoiils 
ciril  eocietj.  A  strike  for  waf;es  is  Bometimes  orgwnsod  %f 
female  operatires.  This  year  (Lenii  Mertury,  May  4>  th»  oot^ 
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•erenttea  jetn  of  ag«,  ind  employment  ia  thm 
power-ioom  fectotiet.  Hm  couatiy  placet  wfief 
■MNe  than  llw  maDttfactarin;  towns,  wbere  thm 
▼arioas  demands  for  labour  enable  manj  weavers  to 
choose  otber  occvpations ;  and  the  power-looms,  by 
giviof  employment  to  tlieir  childrea,  alleviate  the 
evili  they  have  occaskmed.  The  country  weavem, 
having  no  snch  resonrccs,  their  earnings  are  more 
reduced.  Thos,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burnley, 
an  average  hand-loom  weaver  cannot  earn  above 
4$,  6d,  a  week,  ahbough  a  Manchester  or  Preston 
weaver  can  cam  6t.  or  7c.  weekly. 

About  one-fifkh  oC  the  workpeople  in  the  eoltoa 
manaCacture  are  men,  one-thinl  women,  and  the  va» 
mainder  children.  In  thirty-stx  mills  ai  dtockpott, 
1 1 ,444  persons  are  employed  whose  wages  amotmt 
to  6689/.  weekly ;  of  these  320  are  betwixt  aioo 
and  ten  years  of  age,  384  betwiit  ten  and  elesoOf 
7 1 0  betwiit  eleven  and  twdve,  2923  betwixt  tweleo 
and  eighteen,  and  7101  upwards  of  eighteen  yema 
•f  age. 

WooiUn  ■Muni/ochfrr. — ^The  wooHeo  omnolho- 
tnrers  in  the  neighbour  hood  of  Lsads  amount  teabeot 
20,000,  working  twelve  hours  per  day,  sia  days  pet 
week,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
Itt,  Weavers  earning  weekly  about  I4#.s 
2d,  Spinners  and  slubbers,  2U. ; 
3d,  Dressers,  2U.* 

Women  may  gam  about  6#.  per  week ;  ehtkkmi 
(ram  eight  to  twelve  years  old,  3«.  to  5#. ;  from 

MttPT*  ta  IW  MifliUiwlMMMl  of  ScbolM  m4  HiftewB.  Mt§f 
wmmm.  kM  •  — tiaf.  to  tW  nwUr  ai  1500^  ■!  P»*p  Gmm^ 
■ft  frhidi  it  WIS  4«t0raiinttd  Ml  !•  aH  say  aof*  mtt4m  aft  Imb 
llm  a  k«lf|atnay  a  thauatoJ  Alarauiu  say  viaw  tk^ia  iadi* 
aatimit  of  fctiU  hi4apaa4aaga  la  wora  maaaclag  ta  •■uMirtsj 
imtitatiooa  tliaa  tba  **  «rl«caftUMi  of  tiM  lowor  aHara.* 

*  P^rlmmgmUuj  Rtfmt  mk  Usmm/mttmrtn  EM»fUfm§ml,  p.  90, 

SMS.  last. 
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twelve  to  sixteen  years,  69.  to  8s.  Fortr  years  sinee, 
the  average  wages  of  men,  women,  and  children,  in 
the  woollen  manufacture,  were  from  5s.  to  6s.  eadi 
per  week ;  they  are  now  from  9s.  to  lOs.  each  per 
week.*  In  the  former  period,  masons,  carpen- 
ters, &c.,  had  Is.  3d.  and  I5.  6d.  a  day  ;  they  have 
BOW  ds.,  3$.  6d,f  and  45.  a  day. 

Carpet  manufacturers^  Kidderminster. — ^These, 
too,  may  be  placed  in  three  general  classes  : 

1st  class  earning  30s.  per  week ; 

2d  class  about  23s.  per  week ; 

3d  class  20s.  per  week. 
.  The  American  tariff  has  lessened  the  export  of 
carpets  to  that  country  one-half.  All  the  workmen 
%re  in  a  society  or  trade  union,  giving  a  small  allow- 
ance to  those  out  of  work  drawn  from  those  in  em- 
ployment. The  total  reduction  of  wages  in  this 
employment  since  the  peace,  was  estimated  in  1830 
to  amount  to  about  one-third  on  the  wages  paid  in 
1815. 

Hardware  and  Metals, — From  accounts  laid  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Ma- 
nufacturers' Employment,  it  appears  there  are  at 
least  eleven  dififerent  branches  of  manufacture  ia 
steel  and  metals  carried  on  in  Sheffield  and  its  Tici* 
nity,compri8ing  manufacturers  of — lst,Table-knives  ; 
2d,  penknives  and  pocket-knives ;  3d,  scissors ;  4th, 
razors ;  5th,  files ;  6th,  saws ;  7th,  edge-tools  ;  8th, 
lenders  and  stove-grates;  9th,  Britannia  metal  goods; 
JOth,  silver  and  silver  plating ;  llth,  cut  naik,  &c. 
Each  of  these  trades  exhibits  a  curious  instance  of 
the  division  of  labour,  there  being,  in  each,  three, 
four,  or  five  different  sets  of  workmen  engaged  in 
the  completion  of  each  article :  as  for  instance,  for 
knives — forgers,  grinders,  and  finishers ;  for  files — 
ibrgers,  grinders,  cutters,  and  hardeners ;  for  saws — 

•  Leedt  Mercury,  March  tS,  1833. 
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MDiths,  grindert,  handlemakert,  and  finithert.  And 
each  of  ibete  sobdifisions  is  sgaio  difided  into 
best,  lecond,  and  third  rate  workmen,  eambg  rates 
of  wages  Tarying  as  follows : 

The  best  class  about  .     •     25#.  per  week. 

The  second  class  .     .     .    20i.  

The  third  class      .     .     .     16#.  

For  one  of  the  highest  class,  there  are  three  of  the 
sccoud  and  eight  of  the  third.  In  several  of  these 
trades,  hoys  earn  proportionally ;  and  women  also 
get  employment  at  fair  wages.  All  these  persons 
generally  work  by  the  piece.  They  comprise  not 
less  than  l(i,000  persons  in  the  town  of  Sheffield 
alone.  Formerly  two*  thirds  of  their  manufactures 
were  used  at  home ;  now  the  foreign  consumption  is 
about  one -half  the  whole. 

Tlie  same  details  arc  applicable  to  Birmivgiiaw. 
where  the  workmen  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  earning  respective! v  about  121.,  18j.,  and 
24s.  per  week,  working  ten  hours  each  day, six  days 
per  week,  and  generally  by  the  piece.  Women  and 
children  are  employed  in  many  trades. 

The  wages  of  locksmiths  at  WoLVEaiiAMrroir 
have  been  greatly  depressed  :  in  1830,  though  work* 
ing  fourteen  hours  a  day,  they  were  unable  to  earn 
more  than  from  lli.  to  I4«.,  being  a  great  redoc* 
tion  in  their  former  wages.  The  screwmakers  (abotit 
1000  in  number)  and  bingemakers  hare  laboured 
under  a  similar  depression.  The  wages  of  theso 
workmen  were  steady  during  the  war;  in  1816  a 
great  depression  commenced,  which  continued  ia 
1817;  from  1818  to  1827,  a  gradual  improvemeiit 
took  place;  in  1823-4-5,  wa^  advanced  higher 
than  ever;  in  1826  they  again  began  to  descend. 
Before  the  peace,  one-third  of  the  locks^  scrawSy 
hinges,  and  edge-tools,  were  for  exportation ;  now 
tktj  do  not  eMosd  ono-^lh :  the  Oannnns  and 
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Plemiiigs  are  beginning  to  compete  with  us,  and  tibe 
American  Uriff  operated  injuiioasiy  an  heavy  goods. 
The  japanners  (about  500  in  number)  hare  not  ex* 
perienced  these  reverses ;  their  earnings  vaiy  from 
20s.  to  30s.  a  week. 

The  great  depression  in  the  hardware  manufac- 
ture will  appear  from  the  subjcnned  aommary  of 
prices. 

A  MtATKuxftr  of  Oie  Comparfttire  Prices  of  Hanhnire  Aitidea  la  ud 
near  BIrnitngfcam  for  Four  sercnl 
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An^dls 

Awls,  poUslMd  Liverpool  . 
Bed  Screws,  0  inches  long    . 
BolU  for  Doors.  6  inches    . 
Braces  for  Carpenters,  wltii\ 

IS  bits / 

Bits,  tinned,  for  Bridles     . 
Buttons  for  Coats  . 
Buttons,  small,  for  Waist- 

eoats,  Ike  • 

Curry  Combe,  six  barred 
Candlesticks,  six  inches,  brass 
Commode  Knobs,  brass,  sinchea 
Pryins-pans 

Hinges,  cast  butts,  1  inch 
Aoe  Hanuners,  No.  • 
Latches  for  Doors,  bright  thumb 
Locks  for  Doors,  iron  rim,     ^ 

Sincbes       .       .       .       ./ 
Locks  for  Guns,  single  roller 
Plated  Stimuw  . 
Saddle  Irons,  and  other  Castings 
Shovel  and  Tongs,  fire-irons 
TtauMd  Table  Spoons 
TraceChains. 
Viees  for  Blacksmiths,  ftc. 
lapnaned  Tea-Trafs,  M  inches 
bon  Wire,  No.  6 

WIra     •       •       .       • 
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The  exertions  making  by  foreigners  to  improfe 
their  manufactures,  predude  the  l^pe  of  any  gene- 
n|  and  permanent  advance  in  the  scale  of  wage*  m 
this  country.     Our  nkechanical  superiority  is  decUtt- 
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Tke  ktoH  omchinei  introduced  into  the  cottom 
tnde  are  of  foreign  invention,  and  even  in  the  re- 
MOteH  pari  of  the  continent  machinery  on  the 
Bngiish  plan  is  invariably  emiploTed.  In  lieu  of  an 
advance  in  wages^  we  must  look  forward  to  n 
Bsdvction  in  the  price  of  (bod  by  the  repeal  of  our 
impolitic  Com -laws.  Without  cheap  food,  we 
•annot  have  low  wages  ;  still  low  wages  are  india- 
pensable  to  tuccesstul  competition  in  the  markets 
of  the  continent. 

To  show  our  relation  to  the  foreigner  in  this 
respect,  I  shall  abridge  from  the  We$tmim$terRe9iew 
(No.  36)  a  short  sutement  of  the  Cotton  Trade 
abroad ;  it  will  also  afford  useful  points  of  com- 
parison of  the  rate  of  wages,  employment  of  chiU 
dren,  and  hours  of  working  in  thb  country  and  on  the 
nonttnent. 

/Voiice.-^ln  1831,  a  population  of  SOO/XK)  was 
employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  in  this  country. 
The  average  wages  paid  are  6s.  8d.  a  week.  '  The 
twurs  of  labour  are  generally  twelve ;  and  fourteen 
in  Alsace.  Power- looms  lia«e  not  made  much  way 
in  France,  but  in  Alsace  their  i.iunber  is  increasing 
fost,  and  they  succeed  well.  In  1830,  France  ex- 
ported cotton  goods  to  the  amount  of  2,l92,94al. 
of  which  1,483,640/.  were  printed  cottons. 

Smttxerlamd. — ^The  population  employed  in  the 
cotton  manuCicture,  b  at  least  28,000,  and  children 
are  admitted  into  the  factories  at  ten  years  of  age. 
The  hours  of  labour  average  eighty  per  week,  and  are 
oAen  fourteen  a  day.  The  average  wages  paid  are 
4s.  6d*  No.  40  twist  can  be  produced,  every  thing 
indnded,at  I4|d.  per  lb.  when  the  raw  material  costa 
8]d.  In  England,  with  cotton  at  the  same  price,  it 
costa  I4d.  As  i»early  as  can  be  calculated,  the 
nserage  wagea  in  an  nnglish  c^turu  mill  are  8s.  4d. 
Ihaina  twills  of  tlm8wisa»  and  the  better  dsicrip* 
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tion  of  prints,  have  successfully  competed  with  the 

English. 

Prussia  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces. — Here  the 
cotton  manufacture  is  extending,  though  it  has  not 
reached  any  considerahle  extent.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  on  spinning  alone  is  9000* 
They  work  sometimes  twelve,  but  oftener  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hours  a  day.  Power-looms  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Rhenish  provinces.  Wages  not 
ascertained. 

Saxony. — In  this  country,  chiefly  in  the  ne^« 
bourhood  of  Elberfield,  the  cotton  manufacture  is 
just  commencing.  Children  are  admitted  at  six  or 
seven  years  of  age,  and  the  hours  of  labour  are 
twelve  a  day.  The  average  wages  paid,  are  about 
ds.  6d.  a  week.  They  can  compete  successfully 
with  English  yarn  as  high  as  No.  50  for  warp,  and 
No.  80  for  weft. 

Austria. — ^The  cotton  manufacture  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing in  Hungary,  Austria  Proper,  and  the  Tyrol. 
It  is,  however,  of  recent  growth.  Children  enter 
the  mills  at  eight  years  of  age.  In  the  Tyrol,  the 
average  wages  are  3s.  9d.,  and  they  can  produce 
No.  40  twist  at  154d.  per  lb.  when  the  raw  material 
is  8|d. 

India. — Spinning  manufactories  are  only  just 
commencing  their  existence ;  but  the  vicinity  of  the 
raw  material  and  the  excessive  cheapness  of  labour 
afford  great  advantages.  There  is  a  mill  containing 
the  best  machinery,  and  20,000  spindles  lately 
established  about  twelve  miles  from  Calcutta.  They 
work  seven  days  in  the  week,  and  eleven  hours  a 
day  in  winter,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  in  summer. 
A  spinner  gets  7s.  a  month ;  a  piecer  3s.  to  48. 

united  States  of  jimerica. — From  a  report  to 
Congress  in  1832,  it  appears  the  quantity  of  cotUm 
yam  produced  was  67,862,652  lbs.    The  number 
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of  Riakt  employed,  18^39;  of  females,  38,927; 
louU  57,466.  The  aferaffe  wages  of  each  person 
employed  was  Us.  1  Id.  The  average  for  an  ages 
in  a  coUoD  mill  in  England  are  about  lOs.  and  when 
■lany  power-looms  are  employed,  12s. 


XXIll. — Oirr,  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY   AND    MORALS  Of 
TUC  MANUPACTURINO  POPULATION. 

**Tlie  population/'  nays  Dr.  Kay,  *'  employed  in 
the  cotton  factories,  rites  at  five  oVlock  in  the 
morning,  works  in  the  mills  from  six  till  eight 
o*clcx*k,  and  returns  home  for  half  an  hour  or  forty 
niiniitcs  to  breakfast.  This  meal  generally  consists 
of  tea  or  coHVe,  with  a  little  bread.  Oatmeal  por* 
tnific  is  nometiines,  but  of  Utc  rarely  used,  and 
cliicHy  by  the  men  ;  but  the  stimulus  of  tea  is  pre* 
ferrt-d,  and  cs|)ecially  by  the  women.  The  tea  is 
alnio»t  nlway»  of  a  bad,  and  lometimet  of  a  deletg" 
rioHs  (inality  :  the  infusion  is  weak,  and  little  or  no 
milk  IS  adde<l.  Tlie  o|>crativos  return  to  the  mills 
and  worksliops  until  twelve  o*cloi*k,  when  an  hour  is 
allowed  for  dinner.  Amongst  those  %iho  obtain  the 
lower  iat(*s  of  wages,  this  meal  generally  consists 
of  boiled  pot ato€S.  Tlic  mess  of  |K>tatocs  is  put  into 
one  larfl^e  di»h ;  melted  lard  and  butter  arc  poured 
upon  them,  and  a  few  pieces  of  fried  fat  bacon  are 
sometimes  mingled  with  them,  and  but  se/c/oM  o  iiitU 
mteat.  Those  who  obtain  better  wages,  or  families 
whose  aggregate  income  is  larger,  add  a  grcatar 
|>roportion  of  animal  food  to  this  meal,  at  least  three 
limes  in  the  week  ;  but  the  quantity  consumed  by 
the  labovring  population  is  not  great.  The  famfly 
•its  round  the  table,  and  each  rapidly  appfoprtatw 
his  portion  on  a  plate,  or  they  all  plunge  tlMir 
spoons  into  the  dishy  and  with  an  animl 
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Satisfy  the  cfftrifigy  of  tlieir  appetite.  At  the  ex- 
prratitn  of  the  hour,  they  are  all  again  enpbyed  in 
Hit  workshop!  or  miRs,  where  they  contmoe  until 
ieten  o'cloek,  or  «  later  honr,  when  the^  general!? 
again  indulge  in  the  nse  of  tea,  often  nnnglod  wkh 
spirits  accompanied  by  a  little  bread.  Oatmeal  or 
potatoes  are  however  taken  by  some  a  second  time 
m  the  evening.  The  eomparatively  innittritioai 
qualities  of  these  articles  of  diet  are  most  evident.*  " 
It  is  not  from  actual  distress  many  workpeople 
tise  this  unsatisfactory  and  noxious  diet,  but  from 
bad  habits  and  management.  A  large  proportioo 
of  them  have  wages  sufficient  to  supply  them  with 
ik>lid  and  wholesome  food,  were  they  well  laid  out, 
instead  of  being  squandered  in  vain  hixuries  or 
enervating  excess.  To  preserve  them  in  health, 
their  diet  ought  to  consist  of  animal  food,  wheatea 
bread,  and  malt  liquor,  and  not  much  liquor  of  other 
kinds. t  From  the  long  hours  of  labour,  and  close 
atmosphere  in  which  they  are  con6ned,  the  operative 
feels  the  necessity  of  some  artificial  stimulus.  Cof- 
fee, tea,  and  beer  of  good  quality  are  most  suitable 
for  this  purpose.  Instead  of  relying  on  these  in 
moderate  quantities,  what  do  the  manufacturing 
labourers  do  ?  Many  of  those  receiving  the  highest 
trages  are  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  portion  of  their 
leisure  after  working  hours,  especially  on  a  Saturday 
evening  and  during  the  Sunday,  in  besotting  tbenii- 


*  The  Mors!  sad  Physical  Cm^ition  of  the  Wotldng  CI 
ettpWed  in  the  CoHoa  BlbiufBctnre  ia  Mtncbeeter.  2nd  «dit. 
pp.  SM.    B/  Jtmee  PhiOip  Kay,  M.  D.,  London,  183e. 

t  It  is  remarked  in  one  of  the  parliamentaij  r^Kiits  oa 
fnaODS,  that  peraons  in  confinement,  especially  if  it  bejotfterf, 
nc{tiire  better  and  more  anbatantial  fare  than  tho8«  at  Kbartf . 
The  reaeon  aasigned  is  the  depreaaion  and  azhaastioQ  of  aptnli 
egiiqnent  oa  toe  want  of  objecta  to  en^^age  the  attratioii,  and 
^A  ^4&^  ^  ^  monotonooa  occupations  of  manofiMtunn 
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itlvw  wkh  ale  ami  beer ;  and,  lUU  oAener.  with  iha 
Wfon  efiicieiit  itimolus  of  gin.  It  it  customarj  for 
tben  in  many  of  the  towns  to  stop  at  the  fin-^ps, 
and  lake  a  dram  as  they  go  to  their  work  ia  the 
mornings  and  another  as  they  return  at  night ;  and 
where,  as  is  frei^ueiitly  the  case,  the  liouscs  of  the 
workprople  lie  in  a  cluster  rouud  the  factory,  it  is 
not  uncommon  §or  a  wholesale  vender*  of  spirits  to 
leanr  two  fcalloiu  ul>e  smallest  quantity  which  can 
be  sold  without  a  licence)  at  one  of  the  houses, 
which  is  distributed  in  small  quantities  to  the  others, 
and  payment  is  miide  to  tlie  merchant  tlirough  tha 
original  receiver.  Tlie  quantity  of  gin  drunk  in 
this  way  is  enormous;  and  cliililrcn,  and  even  girls, 
are  initiated  into  this  fatal  practice  at  a  very  temter 
age.  Ardent  spirits  ar«r  not  the  only  stimulus  which 
this  class  of  people  iiidulKu  in.  Many  of  them  take 
large  (|u:iiititc«  of  opium  in  one  form  or  another ; 
sometimes  in  pills,  nometimos  as  laudanum,  some- 
time!! in  what  tht*y  rail  an  anodyne  draft,  which  is  a 
narcotic  of  the  saaiu  kind.  They  find  this  a  cheaper 
stimulus  than  gin,  and  many  of  them  prefer  it. 

These  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  the  im|irovident 
and  dissolute  claM  of  workpeople.  <Uhfrs  evince 
more  senu*  and  a  better  ccuDumy  in  their  modes 
of  life :  but  It  can  nut  be  concealed  that  tliero  ara 
numerous  classes  whose  rate  of  wages  is  such  that 
with  the  best  mana^ment  will  not  pnicnre  the  com* 
forts  and  coiivrniviices  of  living.  This  remaik  is 
aol  conhncd  to  hand-loom  weavers*  whose  deprcs- 
•ion  has  resulted  from  a  well-known  caosa.  At 
Gariitang,  labourers'  wa^es  average  only  2s.  a  day  in 
iummcr,  and   Is.  Gd.  in  winter. t    Their  diet  must 


*  4a  Infairv  laa*  tU  Mans  «f  iks 
4s.  a.  11.    R^riffway.  lasi. 
.  f  ksnattt  Ami  Am  Itifirtsaf  Iks  P< 
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of  neceftity  be  mean  and  deficient  in  quantity;  it 
consiftoy  says  Mr.  Henderson,  of  **  milk,  poUtoes, 
herrings,  bacon,  and  oat-bread  ;  very  little  wheaiem 
bread  is  used."  This  was  the  condition  of  labourer* 
in  the  fourteenth  century.*  The  competition  of  the 
Irish  has  acted  roost  unfavourably  on  the  state  of  the 
poorer  classes.  They  have  not  only  lowered  wages, 
bnt  the  standard  of  living.  In  Manchester,  the 
habitations  of  the  Irish  are  described  as  most  des- 
titute. They  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  furnished. 
Ihey  contain  one  or  two  chairs,  a  mean  table,  the 
most  scanty  culinary  apparatus,  and  one  or  two  beds 
loathsome  with  filth.  A  whole  family  is  often  accom- 
modated on  a  single  bed,  and  sometimes  a  heap 
of  filthy  straw,  and  a  covering  of  old  sacking,  hide 
them  in  one  undistinguished  heap  debased  by  vice, 
penury,  and  want  of  economy.     Frequently,  two  or 

*  The  following  extract  contains  some  curious  particulan 
tnd  shows  that  wages  are  still  lower  in  Scotland  than  Lan- 
cashire : — *'  At  Dumfries  hiring  market  on  Wednesday,  heahhy 
unmarried  men,  who  understood  their  business,  commanded 
readily  6i.  for  the  half-year,  with  board  and  lodging,  and  in  soma 
few  cases  the  pounds  were  made  guineas.  Dairy-maids  and 
others  were  hired  at  50s.  and  55s.  according  to  character,  capa- 
bility, and  experience  ;  but  the  former  was  most  common. 
From  1824  to  1832  the  variations  in  the  rate  of  wages  have  been 
exceedingly  trifling,  namely — for  day-labourers,  Is.  4d.  in 
Bummer,  and  from  Is.  Sd.  to  Is.  1  d.  in  winter.  In  1829-30,  tba 
wages  of  a  cottar  were  251. ;  in  1831,  they  mounted  to  26/. ; 
and  in  1832,  fell  to  25<.  A  bonny  lass  may  clotbe  herself  in  a 
summer  Sunday's  dress,  from  head  to  heel,  for  a  pound  note! 
Her  winter  work-garb  will  cost  a  litde  more,  say  from  S5e.  to 
SSa.  and  both  suits,  with  care,  wiU  last  considerably  more  tfan 
a  twelremonth.  Making  included,  a  ploughman  may  clotbt 
himself  decently  on  Sundays  for  less  than  2/.  10s. ;  his  working 
garb  (mole-skin)  costa  about  16s. ;  and  if  to  theM  we  aapenda 
a  ploughing-coat  and  stout  shoes  (tOs.  each),  hia  whole  bill  to 
we  draper  and  tailor  will  not  exceed  4l.  6^  Pcntiona  «f  lua 
wardrobe  will  last  more  than  a  twelremontii,  and,  aUowiac  Ibr 
^trae,  his  clothing  expenditure  may  be  kept  within  th«IuBiti 
Of  6*. — Dumfriei  Omrkr,  AprU  6th,  1833. 
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mort  families  are  crowded  into  a  email  house  con- 
UiniDg  only  two  rooms,  one  io  which  they  sleep,  in 
the  other  eat,  and  often  more  than  one  family  life  in 
m  damp  cellar  containing  one  room,  in  whose  pesti- 
lential atmosphere  from  tweWe  to  sixteen  persons 
are  crowded.  To  these  fertile  sources  of  disease  are 
aometimet  added  the  keeping  of  pigs,  and  other 
animals  with  other  nuisances  of  the  most  revolting 
character. 

The  state  of  some  of  the  streets  in  Manchester,  as 
described  by  Dr.  Kay  (p.  36),  for  want  of  draina|;et 
space,  and  scavcnj^crt,  it  horrible.  They  remind 
one  of  the  traditionary  accounts  of  Edinburgh  for- 
merly, and  the  prenent  state  of  Lisbon.  It  is  to  be 
hopcil  in  the  projected  reform  and  estabHthment 
of  munici|uil  corporations,  that  they  will  be  so  con- 
stituted as  to  bfcomc  etlcctive  instruments,  not  only 
of  police,  but  of  the  gener<il  lieulth  and  local  im- 
provement of  towns. 

Ut'Mdc*!  di»solutc  habits,  liad  diet,  and  local  un- 
cIcanliiuM,  another  wurcc  of  unhcallhiness  in  the 
manufacturing  dintricts  is  thn  srrrre  and  aare- 
miltiny  labour  of  workpropU,  The  employment 
of  ipiiiiiers  and  strc-trhers  is  umong  the  mo«t  labo- 
rious that  cxiftt,  and  is  cxcvtHltrd  prrhap*  by  that 
of  niowin;;  alone,  antl  few  mowers  think  of  continu- 
ing their lalxjur  for  twilvehuur*  without  iiitenniasion* 
Add  to  this,  that  the«M*  men  ni'ver  rest  for  an  instant 
during  then  hours  of  working,  except  whil/  their 
mules  an*  iloffiny^  in  which  prcH't-M  thi*v  also  assist; 
and  it  niu<i  In*  obvious  to  every  one,  that  it  i«  next 
to  im|K>siiible  fi»r  any  human  b<>iii«,;,  howe%cr  hardy 
or  robust,  to  sustain  tins  exertion,  for  any  Imgth 
of  time,  without  permanently  injuring  his  consti* 
tution.  A  roll  it' r  never  works  alove  n^ht,  and  a 
farm  I :ibourcr  seldom  atw^c  ten  hours  a  day;  and 
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It  is,  therefore,  wholly  oat  of  all  iast  propcnrtxm,  Aal 
ii  spioner  should  labour  for  twelve  ncrart  reguliriy^ 
mnd  frequently  for  more.  The  labour  of  the  otbor 
dasses  of  hands  as  carders^  roverSf  jneeerSf  and 
veoverf,  consbts  not  so  much  m  their  actual  mannri 
teertion,  which  is  very  moderate,  as  in  the  constant 
attention  which  they  are  required  to  keep  up,  and 
ihe  intolerable  fatigue  of  long  standing  wimout  being 
permitted  to  lean  or  sit  down.^ 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  on  the  low 
state  of  MORALS  in  factories*  One  who  has  the  best 
opportunities  for  observing,  remarks,  **  that  tht 
lu^entiousness  which  prevails  among  the  dense  popu* 
lation  of  manufacturing  towns  is  carried  to  a  oegree 
which  is  appalling  to  contemplate,  which  ba€Ses  aH 
statistical  inquiries,  and  which  can  be  learned  only 
from  the  testimony  of  observers.  And  in  addition 
to  overt  acts  of  vice,  there  is  a  coarseness  and  gross- 
ness  of  feeling,  and  an  habitual  indecency  which  im 
would  fain  hope  and  believe  are  not  the  prevailing 
characteristics  of  our  country ."f  The  illicit  inter- 
course and  general  licentiousness  of  the  sexes,  resnlt 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 
They  are  exempt  from  the  restraints  of  other  classes; 
they  have  few  or  no  pleasures  beyond  those  arising 
from  sensual  indulgence,  and  have  hardly  any 
motive  for  refraining  from  this  indulgence ;  it  inyolves 
no  loss  of  character,  for  their  companions  are  as 
reckless  as  themselves ;  it  brings  no  risk  of  losing 
their  employment,  for  their  employers  do  not  take 
cognizance  of  these  matters. 


•  An  Inquirj  into  the  State  of  the 
p.  IS. 

t  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  MaDoikc taring  PopuUtiflB* 

p.   Zd. 
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1  wtt  appriiad  of  th«  chief  beU  ditckMad  by  lim 
eommimioQf  while  praparioff  the  chapter  on  tho 
poor-b«a»  aod  purpoaely  ddtemd  a  few  reoaarka  om 
their  teiMleiicy  to  the  Apjpeodix. 

The  ioquiriea  of  the  couuaiieioiiera  show  Ihat 
abuses  are  not  confined  to  church  and  state,  bu4 
that  a  sort  of  Orttm  Bag  or  Black  Book  may  be 
filled  afainsl  paupers  as  readily  as  ag;aiust  olienderi 
of  higher  deforce.  While,  however,  we  seek  to  piofit  by 
the  labours  of  the  commissioners,  it  is  important  that 
we  should  not  bo  hurried  into  hasty  and  exafn;erated 
conclusions,  which  might  originate  measures  as  in- 
consistent  with  humanity  aa  repugnant  to  sound 

Klicy  and  the  generml  fccling  of  the  community, 
vcrel  considi:nitious  will  scnre  to  moderate  the 
fiirce  of  the  impressions  arising  from  tlic  firnt  perusal 
of  the  informalioa  communicated  by  the  itinerant 
commiiisiooers. 

First,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  number 
of  perN>ns  annuiilly  relieved  out  of  lh«*  |iuor*mtc 
amounu  to  l,*\>0,(>Oi),iiuT«iging  TJO  to  t-ach |iarish ; 
that  tin*  lum  cxf^'mli-d  in  tli«ir  rclii'f  a*nounts  to 
G.AO<).004)/.,  AvvrMging  6/.  each ;  and  that,  us  the 
auniU-r  of  p^iMhcs  in  EngUud  amounts  tu  nr«rly 
11,004).  ihcrr  IS  el  liMSt  so  many  srparaie  and  inde« 
pendent  bodies  u(*cupi(^  in  tlie  adminifttratioo  of  the 
poor-Uw  s. 

Now,  runsidvnug  the  numlicr  of  twrsoos  relieved, 
the  ma^iiilude  of  tlu*  fund  dwburseu,  and  tliemulti* 
plicity  of  local  jurisdirtioos,  can  it  be  matter  of  sur- 
priw  lliat  a  great  many  irrrgularitics  have  crept  into 
the  admniifitratHin  ff  tlie  poor-laws?  Had  a  num* 
ber  of  b^rruti'rs  been  selected  to  collect  evidence  of 
nbusts  in  any  otlier  great  department  of  the  public 
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service,  as,  for  example,  the  army,  navy,  customs, 
excise,  or  oourts  of  law,  can  any  one  doubt  that  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  fill  one  or  half  a  dosea 
volumes  (perhaps  as  many  as  have  been  filled  with 
the  abases  of  public  chanties)  with  instances  of  ne« 
gleet  of  duty,  fraud,  and  mismanagement  ?  but  how 
much  easier  the  task,  when  the  inquiry  extended 
over  such  a  wide-spread  field  as  every  workhouse  and 
parish-board  of  the  kingdom ! 

Secondly,  the  uniform  spirit  and  complexion  of 
the  statements  are  such  as  clearly  indicate  that  the 
chief  object  of  the  commissioners  was  to  collect  evi- 
dence of  defectSj  not.of  excellences^  in  the  admtnw- 
tration  of  the  poor-laws :  the  consequence  is,  that 
their  testimony  is  decidedly  ex  parte,  intended  appa* 
rently  to  corroborate  a  **  foregone  conclusion,"  pre- 
viously formed,  perhaps,  by  the  originators  of  the 
commission,  of  the  vicious  tendency  of  a  compulsory 
assessment  for  the  relief  of  indigence.     I  was  in 
some  measure    impressed    with  this  conclusion  in 
looking  over  the  table  of  contents  afiixed  to  the 
volume  of  Extracts  on  the  Administration  of  the 
Poor-laws,  "  published  by  authority,"  and  sold  at 
a  very  low  price,  for  the  sake,  no  doubt,  of  effective 
circulation  ;  my  object  was  to  ascertain  the  past  and 
present  rate  of  wages  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;   but  there  was  no  information  under  the  head 
of  "  Wages,"  though  it  might,  perhaps,  have  thrown 
considerable  light  on  existing  pauperism :  there  was, 
however,  copious  details  of  evils  under  the  heads  qf 
"  Allowance,"  "Bastardy,"  "  Beer-shops,"  "Chari- 
ties," "  Magistrates,"  and  "  Workhouses."     If  this 
representation  of  the  partial  character  of  the  evi- 
dence  be  correct,  it  is  desirable  the  example  set  in 
the  factory  question  should  be  followed ;  we  ought 
to  have  a  counter  inquiry,  so  that  the  public  may 
know  doth  sides :  having  learned  the  mischiefs,  wc 
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ovfht  to  be  made  acquatnted  with  the  benefit!  of 
IIm  poor-laws «  as  exemplified  in  the  mass  of  misery 
relieved— -the  disorders,  theft,  and  mendicity  pro- 
fentcd.  Mr.  Henderson's  Report,  from  Lancashire, 
is  an  exceptioo  to  the  rest ;  it  b  jodicious  and  im- 
partial ;  and  he  obsenres,  that  **  the  eficcts  of  the 
poor-laws,  regarded  as  a  natiomal  charity^  may 
be  seen  to  advantag;e  at  Manchester.*'  {Extraeii^ 
p.  364.)  The  same  observation  will  apply  gene* 
rally,  I  apprehend,  to  the  large  towns,  where  the 
poor-laws  are  administered  with  more  intelligence 
and  undt^r  greater  responsibilities  tlian  in  agricuU 
tnral  districts. 

Thirdly,  an  imprension  appears  to  have  gone 
abroad  in  many  parishes,  that  the  object  of  the  visi» 
tat  ion  ft  of  the  commitftioners  was  to  ascertain  whether 
the  diicontents  recently  msnifcotrd  among  the  la* 
bouring  |Nx>r  had  not  arisc^i  from  ill  irratmemt ;  and 
acrtirdinixly,  in  self- vindication,  tlie  pari»h  autliori- 
iH!%  exertf^t  thrmselvcf  in  painting  the  vicen  and  in- 
gratitiiclo  of  paupers,  and  m  showing  that  they  were 
not  only  wrli,  Iml,  in  %on\v  iiiManrcs,  ftiimptiiously 
trralrd.  Without  some  iuch  mtsapprchmtiim,  1 
cannot  account  for  what  appears  rather  cxa<^gerated 
dmrription!!  at  pp.  2M),  '2W^  and  393. 

ThcM-  fibftorvatinns,  1  trust,  will  not  Im  mi^ron- 
ttrue<l.  What  I  have  said  in  niM>thrr  plan*  cmi  tlie 
p4>or-l;iw]i,  uill  fthovr  lliat  I  am  fully  sn-sihlc  uf  thfir 
mal.idminiitration.  It  i«,  howoviT,  the  judicaturr, 
rather  than  th«' jurtA|>ru«lence,  uf  the  laws  which  is 
deferlivr;  and  the  rh:ef  source  f*f  abuse  has  been 
thf  iiiroin|)et«nre  or  uuut  of  information  in  the 
ma>ri«iracy  and  fMrith  autlioritirs.  by  whom  they 
have  l>een  adminiftten-d.  For  this  defect  the  Kefiort 
of  the  Ontral  IW>anl  of  C^omnus'itoners  will  doubt- 
less prevnl»e  an  elfective  remedy.  Anotlier  evil 
will,  no  doubt,  be  also  met,  arising  out  of  the  con- 


•ietiai^  injiiaction  of  Scripliiifi»  *'  la  ii 
i9iilti|ily/'  and  the  ccBclssioiiJi  of  poUticol  eooMoq^ 
idMhpoiiittoadiracUyo|i|K)tileoQiine»  AMtiriao* 
tiPiy  ara  popdar  solvtion  of  diit  difficoltj  by  the  i^|[kl 
Mfcoend  oommaBionen  woidd  probeUytaad  Mooe 
ten  ttDT  other  ezpedieat  to  the  eod  acNight  by  the 
Ifnded  luteieat,  namelyy  a  dimiaatum  'm  Uie  anMMul 
of  the  poor  asseMmenL  Farther,  if  the  laadowaoDi 
eooU  be  broagfat  to  aoquieace  in  m  revition  of  the 
GoRv-x.AwSy  bf  which  flucCuationa  in  the  price  of 
bread,  deatmctife  to  agricultural  and  laaniifacturiiy 
iadnabry,  could  be  averted,  another  imnofftant  atep 
would  be  made  towards  the  extinction  ot  panperiaau 

To  insulated  examples  of  poor»Iaw  abose,  col- 
lected from  11,000  parishes,  and  l«200,000caaes  of 
lelief  administered,  it  is  consolatory  to  be  aUe  to 
oppose  the  general  facts,  that  of  late  years,  under  a 
aomewbat  better  system,  pauperism  has  declined 
relatively  to  the  increase  of  population ;  and  that  the 
character  and  conditioo  of  the  working  people  of 
England  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country 
in  Europe. 

The  whole  history  and  theory  of  pauperism,  as  aet 
Ibrth  in  this  publication ,  may  be  comprised  in  the 
following  propositions : 

The  labouring  classes  were  anciently  in  a  atate  of 
bondage,  and  pauperism  grew  out  of  the  tranaitioa 
from  slave  to  free  labour. 

The  legislature  long  tried  to  meet  this  evil  by  vo- 
htntary  charity,  but  the  inadequacy  of  this  forced 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  a  compulsory  assessment 
for  the  relief  of  indigence. 

The  4dd  of  Elizabeth,  of  1601,  was  not,  as  com* 
monly  supposed,  the  commencement  of  the  poor- 
laws,  but  chiefly  a  consolidation  of  the  enactments 
resulting  from  the  experience  of  the  two  precedine 
centuries.  r  & 
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TlM»  impoitaiit  dntkielmi  beCwMs  die  mn^ 
Bizabeih  and  Wniiam  IV.  it,  that  in  Iha  fomer 
there  wis  abundaoee  of  work,  byi  iuiw3liiifB«ia  to 
labour  ;  in  the  latter,  tbero  it  no  wmmi  rfmAuify^ 
but  a  scarcUf  of  empNiyiBent. 

The  evil  of  an  overstocked  market  of  labour* 
which  now  alBicti  society*  can  only  be  pemuusentiy 
remedied  by  diffusing  among  the  workiof  etattet  m 
ittniliar  knowled^  of  the  circuBttaBcet  that  in- 
fluence their  condition. 

That  this  knowledge  can  only  be  efficientiv  dif- 
fated  by  the  afpeacy  of  the  goveraiag  and  weaJlhier 
cbstes  of  society. 

And  that,  lastly,  this  knowledge  will  never  be 
diffused  by  the  intervention  of  these  dattet,  till 
they  find,  by  tlie  iiicn-aAini;  pressure  of  a  poor  a^ 
sessnicnt  or  othrr  ctrcumstance,  lessening  tnetr  own 
enjoyments  and  security,  that  they  have  an  interest 
in  diffusing  it. 

XXV. — MAXIMS  or  COKDUCT. 

Having  in  the  chapter  on  Popular  Kducation 
(p.  4'i4 )  adverted  to  the  utihty  of  short  maxims  and 
tfaditN>nary  sayintrs,  1  hhall  la^rc  |>rcsent  a  specimen 
of  the  sort  1  mean.  Tlicy  arc  taken  from  a  little 
work  it(  mi  IK*,  publiihcd  under  the  title  of  Fielding's 
Seitct  t^txrbi  of  ail  Naiioms.  The  best  recom- 
meiidaticm  I  can  give  ilirm  is,  that  1  have  irmd 
them,  and  witnessed  others  try  them,  and  in  both 
caurs  ran  In-ar  ti  stimonv  to  thoir  beneficial  results, 
F>r()rii  (»f  rnnduct  as  frequently  arise  from  momen- 
tary forget  f II Ineft^i  of  gocnl  precepts  as  ignorance  of 
moral  dut)  ;  and  hence  the  advantage  oi  having 
constantly  ptenent  tu  n*collcction,  for  the  guidance 
of  our  actions,  tlicsc  little  sententious  rules  which 
the  eaperienca  of  ages  has  consecfated. 
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A  MM  loMfirt  BO  Biom  to  aay  pufptM  thaa  U  pnietiMS. 

A  £mA  tlwajs  comes  short  of  his  reckooia^. 

A  wflful  mao  should  he  rery  wise. 

Be  •  firiend  to  yoarself  and  othen  will. 

Do  aot  say  joa  esnnot  he  worse. 
•  "He  that  wOl  not  he  coanaelled  esnnot  be  helped. 

He  that  would  know  what  shall  he,  must  consider  what  hath 
been. 

He  that  would  lire  in  peace  and  rest,  most  hear,  and  ase, 
■id  ssj  the  host. 

He  that  will  hare  no  trouble  in  this  world,  anat  not  he  bam 
In  it. 

He  that  is  ill  to  himi^lf  will  he  good  to  nobodj. 

It  is  too  much  for  one  good  man  to  want. 

Lawyera*  gowns  are  lined  with  the  wilfntaissa  of  their  clients. 

No  condition  so  low  bat  may  hare  hopes ;  none  so  higb  but 
may  have  fears. 

The  unreasonable  is  nerer  durable. 

One  might  as  well  be  out  of  the  world,  as  be  lored  bj  no* 
body  in  it. 

One  thief  makes  a  hundred  suffer :  that  is  ttupidon. 

Put  your  finger  in  the  fire  and  say  it  was  your  fortune. 

A  sarcasm  on  those  who  ascribe  a  want  of  suc- 
cess in  life  to  ilMuck,  in  place  of  their  own  want  of 
forethought,  industry,  and  perseverance ;  which  last 
are  the  qualities  that  mostly  make  men  rich,  pros- 
perous, and  happy. 

Remember  the  reckoning. 

A  motto  to  be  engraven  on  the  bottom  of  porter- 
pots,  punch-bowls,  and  drin king-glasses. 

Three  remores  are  as  bad  as  a  fire* 

Two  thinsrs  a  man  should  never  be  angry  at :  what  he  can 
help,  and  what  be  cannot. 

We  are  never  so  bappyor  unfortunate  as  we  tliink  ourselves. 

When  you  ore  all  agreed  on  the  time,  quoth  the  vicar  TU 
make  it  rain. 

Who  looks  not  before  finds  himself  behind. 
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A  wise  man  may  look  like  a  fool  in  fools'  companv. 

A  wny  gops  the  devil  when  he  finds  the  door  shut  against  him. 

An  irritable  end  passionate  temper  is  a  downright  cUtmkard. 
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A  MM  Mf  M  W«||  «qMOt  to  W  H, 
kftppT  wiiboot  rirto*. 

AA»r  prayiBff  to  God  aoc  lo  1m4  ywi  mto  liftniun,  do  MC 
tbitnrjronnelf  into  it. 

BiaKMo«ry  Old  aearfiUtytro  tlw  oofftvpCMi  of  wk,  M  kMftrj 
19  of  witdoHi* 

Contoot  io  tbo  philooopbar*!  aCoao,  tlioC  tmnm  ttU  it  tmmkm 
iato  ^d. 

DiopaUtiotts  ofWo  laoTo  tnitli  in  tlio  middlo  tad  porty  ■! 
both  ends. 

DnmUaDCM  torat  •  noo  oot  of  btmMlf,  aad  Wotoo  •  boMi 
la  bis  room. 

DrankmncM  is  •  pair  of  speetaclM,  to  999  tbo  doril  tad  ill 
bio  works. 

Dying:  it  m  iMtorml  ••  liriof^. 

Kducation  polithos  f(ood  nomr^M  and  corroets  bod  omi. 

Krrry  ricr  figbu  agvantt  naior^. 

Kxpvnenco  k«op«  •  d««r  acbool,  bat  feolt  win  loom  te  do 
•tbor. 

fault!  of  ignormoco  are  ozcoaoblo  oolj  wboro  tbo  i[^niwin 
itself  i«  »o. 

¥ot^t  ochma*  faults  by  r>aioBiboi  ioy  roor  omi. 

Ili*ll  IS  full  of  ^>od  neaaio|a,  bat  booTca  ia  fall  of  good 
works. 

Ilon«*st  iiH*ii  arr  sooa  b^mnd,  bot  too  raa  noror  biod  a  kiMTo. 

How  can  yoa  fbink  yoars^lf  Iho  wiser  for  plooatnf  feoli  f 

If  er#nr  one  would  mend  one.  all  wonld  bo  nModod. 

KoarerymsjraerTeatum.bot  booesiy  ia  tbo  boat  at  long  nui. 

^f  aiiv  tliai  ara  wits  in  jest  are  foob  ia  eomeot. 

blf-n's  years  aod  their  faolu  aro  alwajfa  aMVO  tb«i  dboy  ava 
wtttint  to  own. 

Tbe  crodtt  that  is  got  bra  lie  only  loata  till  tbotnrtb  90mm  MC 

^^  bo  pardons  the  bad  mjorea  tbo  good. 

You  will  ooTer  repent  of  being 


C0\  KRXMKXTy  LAWS,  AND  rVBLIC  ArFAIES. 
Antaquity  eonaot  prieilof  o  on  affor*  nor  aev«U]f  pi^adiw  a 


Boffara  liMM*  no  rabaSion. 

Hottoc  a  loon  poaoo  tboa  a  fet  vi 

Ho  tbat  boya  nMfiotrary  ninot  aaU 

Mveb  dioordor  hriii  wiib  It  mmtk  mimm 

Tbo  Boto  towt  ibo 


r»f*g»  tbem. 

War  is  the  feast  of  deatb. 

Wlbat  m  gieM  detl  of  good  grail  Bfltt  might  do ! 

Wise  and  good  men  framed  the  laws,  bat  fools 


ECONOMY,  MANNERS,   AND   RICHES, 

A  man  without  politeness  has  need  of  great  merit  in  its  plaet* 

Alike  every  day  makes  a  clont  on  Suaiday. 

According  to  your  purse  gorem  your  mouth. 

AU  is  fine  that  is  fit. 

A  servant  ia  known  by  his  master  *a  abaenoe« 

All  Is  soon  ready  in  an  orderly  house. 

Anger  and  haste  hinder  good  counsel. 

An  idle  brain  is  the  derifs  workshop. 

A  young  man  idle,  an  old  man  needy. 

A  uttle  neglect  may  breed  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 

A  pin  a  day  is  a  groat  a  year. 

A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 

An  affected  superiority  spoils  company. 

A  skilful  mechanic  mokes  a  good  pilgrim. 

A  wicked  book  is  the  worse  because  it  cannot  repent. 

Burn  not  your  bouse  to  frighten  away  the  mice. 

Better  give  a  shilling,  than  lend  and  lose  half  a  crown. 

Better  nave  one  plough  going  than  two  cradles. 
.    Better  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread. 

Business  is  the  salt  of  life. 

Do  not  all  that  you  can  do ;  suend  not  all  that  jrou  ha¥« ; 
believe  not  all  that  von  hear ;  and  tell  not  all  that  you  know. 

Every  one  shoulu  sweep  before  his  own  door. 

Every  one  thinks  that  he  has  more  than  his  share  of  brains. 

Forecast  is  better  than  work  hard. 

Go  not  for  every  pain  to  the  physician,  for  every  quarrel  to 
tiie  lawyer,  nor  for  every  thirst  to  the  pot. 

Have  not  the  cloak  to  make  when  it  begins  to  rain. 

He  who  would  catch  fish  must  not  mind  getting  wet. 

-He  tbat.lires  upon  hope  has  but  a  slender  diet. 

He  is  fool  enough  himself  who  will  bray  against  anothor  9a»» 

He  who  says  what  he  likes,  bears  what  he  dooo  not  like. 

He  is  not  drunk  for  nothing  who  pays  his  resson  for  hit 
reckoning. 

He  baOi  made  good  piorresi  id  s  busiASM  who  has  ^bsaght 
weU  of  it  beforehwid.  ^^ 


MAxim  dr  PovDUCT.  £91 

He  that  sptfM  when  ha  is  joung  maj  tpeod  vbcii  1m  u  old. 
H«  that  fUimblM  twic*  orer  oim  iCooo.  it  is  no  woadtr  if  b« 

V^V  ^^WM^      Sv4^V     B^^^^^^vwA 

He  that  bes  t  grtet  aoee  thinks  ererj  body  is  speeksDf  of  it. 

Idle  folks  hsTe  most  bboor. 

Idb  Bieo  are  deed  all  their  lires  long. 

Idleneot  is  the  sTiitast  ff«d%Blily  in  the  world. 

If  TOO  will  not  hear  reason  ihe  wiu  aorely  rap  yoor  knncktoti 

ImUmUv  is  fotuM  s  right  hand  *  frngali^  har  left. 

If  jFMlh  kmw  what  aga  waald  anvab  it  wmM  halh  grt  mad 


If  yon  ha  nat  til,  ha  not  iH-likn. 

It  IS  a  pi^  thai  thaaa  who  taaghl  ymt  to  trik»  dad  Ml  ■!■• 


iMchywi  to  hold  yonrtonna. 

Let  fonr  latter  ataf  fiv  uo  poet,  not  tho  poet  fiv  joor 
Lihiialitr  ia  not  in  giving  hugely,  hut  in  gnring  wiaalj. 
Man/  talk  lik«  philoaophera  and  lira  like  roola. 
Man  J  h«7  nafhing  with  their  nnnajr  hot  r«|iantanoa. 
If ot  to  OToraae  niikmin  is  to  lasTa  theoa  jonf  pnrsa 


Katnra  eeta  eeety  thine  ht  sale  to  labour. 
One  that  u  pmftmly  mU  is  periooily  woary. 

shaens  not  ao  toviy  bnt  ■aatksr  inds  woriL 

withont  pecfenning  is 
UtaakoM 


Spend  and  be  imat 
Setting  dovm  in  writing  ia  a  lasling 
Take  head  wtU  sweljr  apaad. 
The  atone  that  Mas  not  in  jronr  way  aood  nnt  ofid 
To  helioTo  a  hnainaoa  iaiaaMibU  la  Cho  way  to  make  it  now 
We  norer  know  the  woitii  of  water  till  tho  well  ie  dry. 

ato  alaraya  arell 


Before  yoo  msviy,  ho  anas  of  a  hooaa  whaeain  to  tarty. 
Many  toon  hare  ntooe  toaohio  U  difaot  tooat  than  to  got 
Tip e»Blaynni<,  and  n  cLirfnl  aptik,  to  tho 


of 
Bitter  pilla  may  hare  hleaaad 


THB  B«D. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

In  the  Chronologrtcal  Digest,  p.  95,  I  omitted  to  mention 
that  in  1797  the  first  hint  appears  to  have  been  friren  for  tte 
establishment  of  Savings*  Banks.  The  idea  of  these  instita- 
tions  seems  to  hnve  been  taken  from  a  commuoication  of  the 
hte  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham,  inserted  in  Yoong's  AnmaU  qfAfH" 
culture,  setting    forth  a  scheme    for  the  raanageroent    of 

Janpers,  part  of  which  consisted  in  the  estahliahment  of  what 
ir.  Bentham   denominated  a  *'  frugality  bank."     (Sttp.  to 
£ncy.  JBrt7.,  rol.  ii.  p.  95.) 

The  num1>er  of  one-pmmd  notei  in  circulation,  prior  to  the 
passing  of  Peel*8  Bill,  has  been  understated  at  p.  l.*^?.  The 
1/.  notes  in  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1818,  ap- 

Ecars,  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Bank  Report  of  1832,  to 
ave  amounted  to  about  7,481,000/.  Tbe  contemporary 
issue  of  H.  notes  by  country  bankers  has  been  estimated  at 
7,500,000/.  So  that  the  small  note  currency  formed  about 
one-fourth  part  of  the  total  issnes  of  bank  paper  by  the 
country  banks  and  Bank  of  England.  This,  however,  does 
not  affect  tbe  argument ;  whatever  might  be  the  amount  of 
the  small  notes,  as  their  places  were  supplied  by  an  equiva- 
lent issue  of  gold,  their  withdrawal  could  have  bad  little 
tendency  to  contract  the  general  circulation,  and  thereby 
influence  prices  and  mercantile  transactions. 

Page  54,  for  tMppreuing  read  tupphfmg ;  p.  124,  line  19, 
for  sketch  read  etreteh;  p.  253,  line  11,  for  expeuaiot  read  er- 
pamwe ;  and  p.  413,  bottom  line  but  one,  for  eon^eriert 
€onfferie9. 
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Fame,  lore  of.  its  influence  'on 
conduct,  416 

Farm  aerrants,  example  of  prin- 
ciple by  which  wages  are  regu- 
lated, «d8 

Fluctuation  in  emplopnents,  232, 
in  mral  industry,  253,  in  ma- 
nufactures, t^.,  the  commercial 
cycle,  255,  effect  of  foreign  du- 
ties on,  t^.,  changes  of  fashion, 
256,  change  of  place,  t^.,  im- 
proTcments  in  machinery,  ^57, 
sng^restions  for  alleriating  e«'ils 
of,  264,  expedients  of  masters, 
267,  unions  of  brusbmakcrs 
and  carpet  weavers,  266 

France,  distressed  state  of  her  ar- 
tisans in  1830  could  not  be 
helped  by  her  new  gorernment, 
StV,  elective  suffrnge  in,  442, 
division  of  property,  443,  cot- 
ton trade,  575 

Franklin,  Dr.,  aptitude  of  his 
writings  to  the  state  of  America. 
418 

Frederick  the  Great,  his  remarks 
on  fame,  416 

Freedom  of  opinion,  46  i 

French  revolution,  light  it  hss 
thrown  on  the  science  of  go- 
vernment, 420,  deductions  to 
be  derived  from  it,  421,  effect 
of,  on  certain  writers,  493 

Friendly  societies,  origin  and  first 
regulation  of,88,  number  in  each 
county,  564 

Germany,  struggles  of,  for  consti- 
tutional governments,  4'.\7 
Godwin,  Mr., not  an  inductive  phi- 
losopher, 414,  considers  mar- 
riage a  monopoly,  493 
'Government,  Civil,  defined,  427, 
benefits  resulting  from  its  in- 
stitution, 428,  augments  indi- 
Tidunl  liberty,  and  secures  its 
enjoyment,  430,  origin  of,  431 
Afferent  forms  of,  433,  prin- 
ciple  bjr  wfalch  it  maj  be  im- 


proved,  435,  compi 
vantages  of  goven 
Russia  and  the  Uni 
435,  popular  Hbertj 
tend  with  popular  ii 
437,  ought  to  imbc 
terests,  438,  limit  I 
l>olitical  power,  t^.  e 
fra^e  limit  to,  440 
political  power  to 
mined  by  utility  not  t 
reasons  for  the  elect 
cation  under  the  Re 
443,  the  bnllot,  445 
of  the  representative 
principles  of  the  En 
stitution,  417,  adm 
of  justice,  test  of 
of,  449 

Gold  and  silver,;advanl 

money,  137 
Greenwich,  classificati 

pers  in,  405 
Greenwich    Hospital, 

wages  at,  547 
Grocers  in  country  pla 

of.  189 
Guihls,  origin  of,  13, 

2/0 
Gymnastic  exercises,  ut 

Habeas  Corpus    Act,  ] 

afforded  by,  461 
Ilackney-coachmen, 

earning:s  of,  190 
Hardware,  wages   in,  I 

prices  of,  574 
Hargraves,     Jones,     i 

spinning  jenny,  83 
Hay,  Mr.,  recommendi 

management  of  paup 
Henry  ViH.,  breach  < 

bv.  29 
Holidays  ought  to  be  i 

by  workmen  like  an 

paths,  241 

Home  colonisation,  iUi 
dient  of,  22S 
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HoMC  of  Feen,  Mi  for  tlwlitliuiir, 

471 
Home  of  CommonB,  chaogtt  of 

conttttuUoo  uf,  *^% 
HuabmndrXt    rale    of    wjiprrs   in, 

fnHD  im  to  the  prcecat,    &70 

Imprruun^fit  mm!  roluotanr  enlist-  I 
Bcnt,  elTtvU  of.  in  £nf  Uod  mnd  ' 
Anenra,  197  | 

lafuit  M*liouU,  firvt  cttablUlimeBt 
of.  lot) 

IfeUnil,  An  eianiple  of  •  counir}' 
hi  which  population  ha*  inrrraa- 
f4  faatrr  than  rapiUl,  2:12, 
beneflu  that  wcMilrf  hare  re- 
Mttrd  from  introditctioo  of 
p04>r-Uwt  in,  .1115,  prugrtM  of 
popolatioo  of,  562 

Job-work  not  profiUhle,  VJO 
Jolioina,  |>r. ,  hia  rrmark  on  lui- 

vry,  180 
Jooaon,  Bra,  aneciiote  of,  247 
Jorm.    mistake     aa    to  ancieot 

funetioBt  of,    451,   protectioo 

atorded  by,  462 

lLuiM«,  Lord,  hia  remark  on  poor 
Im  EofUad  and  France,  79         j 

LoiKoar  ilrfined.  115,  profrrw  of 
diflcrent  kioda,   116,  tlir  only 
•oarce  of  wealth,  UH,  l>ocke 
tint  derelo|ie«l   the  |Miwrr  of, 
120,  diviMuu  of,   122,  it  aates 
lime,   123.  |ri«ea  frrrater  dei- 
teritjr  and  akiU,  125,  aufrfrata 
the  conirirancc   of  toola,    lA., ' 
kmtua  cost  €>f  pmdortioa,  127, 
adraaiafcea  of,   limited  to  me-  | 
dwoical     emplormenta,     124, ! 
dirumn  of    labour  in   mental 
portaila,  129,  iodicatea  nationni  \ 
lefioemrnt,  IJO,  limited  bv  ea> 
iMi  of  the  market,  Ul,  etam- 
■!•  of,  in  watch  and  naal  makiof . 
b.»  dieinoa  oT,  bj  imamm  of 


iodirklonl  incomes,  227,  ikUM 
and  uniikillrcl,  239,  fluctaatioM 
in  demand  for,  262,  natinnil 
aa*ociation  for  protectioo  of, 
277,  adraatagca  of  high  prkt 
of,  400 

Labouren,  statute  refnilnlinf 
wages  of,  15,  opinions  of,  under 
Wat  Trier,  18,  dress,  diet,  and 
wairea  of,  in  U9fi,  2.1.  aUla  oC, 
in  Klisabrlh's  reign,  51,  dillo  in 
James  I.,  AU,  progrem  of 
of.  569,  pioper  food  for,  545 

Land,  how  appropriated,  30 1,  i 
Keal 

Landowners,  both  gained  and  lost 
bjr  the  progresa  of  aoeieljr,  310 

Laws,  object  of,  4 29.  lem  imnor- 
tant  than  manners  to  social  bap* 
pinesa,  474 

Lcgialation,  eiamplcs  of  absar- 
dity  of,  in  the  l4th  ccntnry,  16 

Leslie,  Dr.,  proposes  to  charfstba 
poor  on  the  chnrrh  lands,  75    . 

Liberty  of  the  prrm,  4&> 

Literatarr,  unequal  rewards  ol, 
192 

Locke,  his  report  on  the  poor,  71/ 
first  dcrelopcs  power  of  labow* 
190 

Longer ity*  incrrase  of,  347,  555 

Low  prices,  eflect  of,  on  assalWB 
and  workmen,  288 

Luxury  stimulates  and  nnai<s 
industry,  170 

McCulloch,  Mr  ,  his  Just  ob- 
aenrstioos  on  reduction  of 
wages,  f  49 

Machinery  not  leaMoed,  aggrsgnU 
empkir'ment  of  sociHr,  #57, 
may  injure  a  specific  clam  o^ 
workmen,  3(<0,  atirantagea  flf 
applicatkui  of,  «tatrd,  tfW 

Magistrates  restrained  in 
relief.  T.^.  dutia  of,  in 
lar  education,  519 

MallbM.Mr.»bisi 
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IgHoo,  g9,«mM0M  dfldoctioM 

Btanen,  lererit^  of,  in  the  I6th 
cmtary,  509,  influence  of»  on 
■mUI  happincst,  479 

Manufactures,  progress  of*  13, 
compete  with  rural  industiy, 
tl«  aee  Popmlaiion 

Marriage^  ita  adrantagea  and  dis- 
adnuitagca,  397,  policy  of  £ur- 
tftaer  le^slatire  restraints  on, 
301',    whether   early  or  late, 
conduce  most  to  Inrge  familiefl, 
SM,  examples  of  countries  in 
which  it  is  restrained,  333,  not 
■o  freqneni  as  formerly,  335, 
■  lolght  be  restrained  by  mstitu- 
tiona  of   the  nature  of  Tem- 
perate Societies.  334,  sugges- 
tions for  lessening  impOTerisb- 
lag  consequences  of,  337,  insti- 
tution of,  next  in  importance  to 
that  of  prirata  property,  489, 
pneserres  women  to  maturity, 
491,  preFcnta  contests,  id,  im- 
,  proves  conveniency  of  living, 
499,  decrease  in  number  of,  553 

IMfechanics*  Institution,  establisk- 
■Mutof,  107 

Maxims  of  Conduct,  587 

Metropolis  in  1630,  alarm  about 
'  faseMse  of,  59,  decrease  of 
mortality  in,  63,  female  miscar- 
riages in,336,  mendicity  iB,403, 
progress  of  population  of,  551, 
deaths  and  diseases  in,  555 

Mendicity  or  poor-laws  the  only 

b  altematires,  379,  state  of,  in 
London,  403 

Menial  aerrants,  their  utility,  18 1 , 

Merchantaaud  importers,  utility 
of,  shewn,  171 

Middlemen,  evils  from  want  of, 

i^^'"^ity  of,  169,173 

MMIt  class,  origin  of,  1 1 ,  utility 
Of,  as  bankers,  merchants,  and 

"  fil*""'  l^?*  °"  *  division  of 
profit  with  the  labourer   177      i 


MilU  Mr.,oii  thenotii 
conduct,  415 

Milton,  Lord,  atatea  proportion 
wages  form  of  prices.  300 

Mirabeauon  rafornof  abina,4l4 

Miacarriagen,  proportion  of;  is 
London,  336 

Monetary  system,  evila  of  pit> 
sent,  150 

Monopolies,  exceasire  number  of. 
48 

Monarchy,  advantages  and  diad- 
vantagea  of,  4:^3 

Money,  origin  of,  133^  obvialv 
the  iaooaveniencies  of  barlsr. 
135,  invention  of,  gax-e  riaa  10 
prieea  and  merchants.  136,  dif- 
ferent materials  usetl  for,  137, 
adoption  of  coin,  138k  five<|Mii- 
ties  essential  to,  139,  adraa- 
tagea  of  gold  and  silver  aa»  ik^ 
teodencyof  speculations  in  iai5 
on  value  of,  140,  injustice  of  d- 
tering  standnrd  of,  141. — See 
Paper  cwrrmtey 

Morality,  basis  of,  478,  rebtiMi 
of,  to  laws  and  maanera,  4ftli 
good  diet  essential  to,  508 

Mortality,  diminished  rate  of*  a 
London,  63,  throughout  Em* 
land,  346,  553,  in  manufactur* 
ing  towns,  558 

Mutiny  act,  a  constitutional  wm- 
rantee,463  * 

National  school  society  eataUiirii* 
ed,  96  children  educated  by,  114 

Natural  and  civil  liberty  dcfiMd. 
423,  advantages  of  civil  oter 
natural  state,  494,  in  civil  Oe 
law  is  sole  arbiter  of  right,  4f  7 

Navy,  causes  of  pay  in,  ezccedif 
that  of  the  army,  197 

Nobility,  diviaion  of  lands  amoif, 
at  tlie  conqueat,  I9,  inAnoKe 
of  commerce  on  manners  of, 
20,  decay  of,  in  reign  of  Hcvy 
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Ir..  Ui  pwriocfaty.  1M» 
his  ci>-ofmliv«  tjrMem*  4M 
OctmfmUooB^  abaISTMB  of,  in  GfMt 
BrilBia,  5«tf 

•rrovm,    419,  kit  dtfiailioB  of 
Mciclr.  4t8 
Mtjr,  Dr.,  Iiit  prmrtioJ  Matt  uid 
fthimjr.  417. 
lilicdl  dMOHioa^ 

cwmrr.  orifui  •(,  143, 
ffcirtivc  MiTuiUfvi  cftf,  aad 
CMA,  141,  diffitfvnl  kindi  ttf. 
144,  •rcnaitf  of.  iiioMaaiMriBi 
In— 1 1  HIM,  14&.  ■•  povrrfnl 
•a  afTttt  M  atattiM,  1  K.  •  chMp 
k«a  OMMfc  MMiniirm  of  m- 
ckaiiire.  1 4< ,  rnhmatt  of  tatri—ic 
an  m«w  •/  ovtr-iaae  ■>(! 

lUlMtt,    !«•,    daafm  of 

IMiBff    ISA.  'dfllMi  of 

rraiBial  rtfrwdinff,  ik  iMse 
of  voder  a  oompciUivr  or  iv- 
mneuwm  tyttlCM.  1^3,  rtaaiplr 
of  Scolkod  Ml  opylicahh  to 
Bo|Uod.i4.,  profit  mnmmw  frooi, 
brloofra  to  the  foUtr,  131.  dii- 
■iofiioo    bifw  dopNcialioii 

for  ircorc  lod  eeo- 
oooiiral  iMOt  o{.  1&&,  %  dtA- 
oteoqr  of,  not  •  raoH  of  Mtr- 
cooUte  drprvMioo,  IM.  con 
ooly  bt  mMf  ownd  oadrr 
ooiitr»l  of  the  ■Utr.  IM 

PtuliMoroU,  dontion  of,  444 

Pairrool  powor  Ibc  orifia  of 
poliural,  4.11 

Paupor.  rspcnftT  of  BMiaUiaiaf 
one  slalrtl,  .I4( 

Pnaoaal  libcrtr  (puraatrad  hw  tlw 

ftolilrnc*,  HfrrU  of  cia  prko  of 
ir,  l> 
i«kinfr,  noaiplo  of   divMon 
ol  loboar  ia,  IfH 
nil.  Mr.,  Iito  rarioas  ablalM 
ofpaaalarAbCfw.91 


Plate,  elTcctP  of  diaoorerrof  floalh 

Aaarkaa  aiioM  aa  pnca  af^  141 

Ftilkc,  trik  tnm  wont  of.  15. 49 

ofaa,  raira  of, 

laiadcd.  480 

Political  joatice,  Oodwia*a  laqairy 
caacvminff,  41 J 

Political  pliikMOpbT,  inCrodacHaa 
to.  409,  BM>nil  aad  p<ihtiial 
ckaanca  alowly  rActed.  410. 
rdonai  alMiald  be  limitod  to 
pmrat  aad  afK«at  evilB,411, 
ra^aira  to  ba  aa 


pbiloaoobrra 
aarrovljr  va 
rical  laacbti 


bar.  ik.,  caaaiola  of 
■iaappliraiioa  of  nancral  pila- 
ciplco.  41  i.  Roowaa  aad  Qod- 
WW.  4U.  awtifra  af  baowa 
caadact,  416,  Pakf.  kia  abili- 
tica  aa  a  toacbar  af  aiaral  aad 
aodal  aritnra,  417.  Barbe  aad 
Paia«.  419,  acirnca  of 
aientlittlaaadaffHaadbyi 
aatnior  to  Frtacb  raralultei. 
499.  wclal  dedactiaaa  to  bade- 
daecd  froai«  491.  lai 
tiaa  af  giaaial  priaciplaa. 
Poor,  orifia  of,  94.  atala  mi  ia 
iradal  ana.  39.9iatLiinpaiwf| 
Moiatnaaca  far.  M.  fcraiwly 
lb«  diflkally  la  caaipal  ibas  to 
wwk.  aaw  to  iad  work.  J6. 
aaffirntiaat  drrivcd  fraaa  bialny 
af,  >9.  bawaiaiBtoiard  priavto 
poor-lova,  M.  aairabr  ayi- 
dkat  far  rrlaavioff,  M,  Dr.  Lai- 
lira  ptapoaal  to  cbarffr  Iktm 
affate  oa  Ika  ckaark  laadi.  15. 
lorrvMr  of  Mmbrd  to 
fariaa,  7!».  aar  of  »1 
hfki  l7d9M.lnB  prvdraiaad 
awHV  waatofel  tbaa  tka  vkb« 
.W.  cbkf  itbataria  to  ibaiiaaii 
Iwpiunawat.    .193.    atoto    of 
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ney,  50-*,  importance  of  eco- 
nomy to,  505 
Poor-laws,  mittake  as  to  origrin 
of,  32,  act  of  4:W  Eliwibetli,  54 
prorisiont    of,    derived    from 
Scotland,  56,  slowly  adopted  in 
manv  parishes,  57,  settlement 
act  of  Charles  II.,  70,  the  oh- 
jecta  of  defined.  352,  natural 
right  of  poor  to  relief,  [35:i, 
their  claim  to  a  fourth  part  of 
tithes,  354,  the  nobility  nitfrht 
as  well  claim  ancient  right  to 
personal  services,  as  the  poor  a 
claim  for  relief  on  nsages  long 
ainre  superseded,  355,  poor-rate 
did  not  originate  in  the  Refor- 
mation, 35(»,  persons  embraced 
1>^  the  act  of  Elisabeth,  H57, 
distinction  lietween  pauperism 
in   1601   and   at  present,  358, 
queries  of  the  House  of  I^rds 
on   giving   relief  to  the  able- 
bodied,  359,   objections    to   a 
compulsory     assessment,     i&., 
has    no    tendency  to   increase 
pauperism,  360,  paupers  not  in- 
creased in  the  same  ratio  as  po- 
pulation, 363,  causes  of  increase 
during  the  war,  364,  amend- 
ments of  Sturges  Bourne,  ib., 
do    not  encourage   marriages, 
366,   nor  population,  but   the 
contrary,  367,  nor  lessen  fore- 
thought, 36U,  not  inconsistent 
with  right  of  private  property, 
371,    nor  weaken  the  natural 
affections,  ib  ,  nor  deaden  pri- 
vate benevolence,  372,  nor  de- 
moralize the  laliouring  dassey, 
373,   nor  inadequate   to   their 
purpose,  375,  encourage  idle- 
ness only  from  a  vicious  adini- 
nistrniion,  37iit  chief  sources  of 
misUkrii  notions  on  the  work- 
ing  of    the    poor  -  laws,    377. 
general  principles  and  policv  of 
poor-laws    stated,    378,    jn^or- 
laws  or  mendicity  the  only  al- 


ternatives, 379,  inad 
charity  to  relief  of  i 
381,  without  compQ 
lief  the  poor  remain 
less  and  irreclairaabli 
1*6.,  exertions  of  thi 
can  alone  benefit  aoc 
community  bound  by 
of  infanticide,  383.  po< 
rica  and  France,  ib.,  cc 
of  our  population  w 
countries,  384,  per 
ought  to  be  entitled 
relief,  386,  the  prudi 
tues  must  exist  before 
as  preventive  of  indigt 
instituted  for  police  i 
charity,  389,  law  of  m 
defects  of,  390,  uneqc 
parishes. *392,  iinequa 
of  poor-rate  on  real  ai 
pro|>erty,  39:J.  policy 
lords,  as  well  as  tenai 
fering  in  the  inanag 
poor.  395,  practical  h 
tive  to  the  poor  and  p 
397,  parish  allowan 
not  to  compete  with  v 
it  is  a  chariuhle  dole, . 
to  be  received  on  sar 
ditions.  398,  two  ob 
to  increase  number  of 
nor  lessen  em  ploy  m< 
having  money  in  snvii 
ought  not  to  disqualii 
lief,  400,  importance 
wages,  t6..  of  cheap  1 
cautions  to  magistr. 
general  remarks  on 
and  poor,  407,  dec: 
judges  on.  665 

Poor-law    cominiasion, 
on,  583 

Poor-rates,  paid  by  I] 
owner,  3 1  »*»,  table  of  pr 
o61,  pro|Hirtion  levied 
houses,  &c  ,  393,  562 
of  for  last  year,  66.S 

Population   at   the    Con 
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only  bffui  to  inrmuc  to  1780, 
61,    rrror*  iif  public   ineii    in 
l7!Hi     rfvpectiofr,    !fO,    nound 
doclriort  iif  Frroch  CiiiimIiIim>iiI 
Mtwmbly  on,  ill,  puUiralion  of 
MalOiuvB    K»M9v*  'Jd,   propiir- 
lion  of,  rinplc*yc4  in  UJinufar- 
flirt II ri-«  Ami  a|;riruUur^.  'I'tH, 
rapid  inrrratr  of,  in  GUwffnir, 
M-iiii'hrmler,  ^c,  'IftQ,  trndcii'-y 
of  inankinil  to  innrsM*  fwktrr 
tU:in  liMtdl.  pnirnl  from  trrip- 
liirr  ami  li.%ti*ry,  .'U7.  limit  of 
auti*iAtrnrr    in   ditriTrnI   rtiiin- 
trin.  MO,  ihiTrrrnt  ratr  of  in. 
crraur  in   Mivnie  ainl  riviliznl 
lift*,  M2.  iltiiHitr^  ilAch  in  fiflrrn 
xrAi%,  AZA,   allr|;ril    iinpii-ty  ••( 
the    MaUhii»ian    ilortriiir.   lA.. 
rrinrilira    uf    orrr-p'»piilalinn, 
.124.  iiiiiial  anit  natural  rlirrku, 
II. Ti,  i!rtf-r:  UiitiiiK  rlTrrt  of  mi- 
■rry  on  llir  rh.tr Jirlrr.  tb  ,  ail- 
»aiil.itfr«   anil  ili«ailrantaffra  of 
niarria^r,   AZ7,    MTiptural    in« 
juiirlion.  "  lie  fiiittful  and  miil* 
tiply,"  conaidrird,  3.10,  policy 
of  furltirr  Iricialatirr  rntr^inta 
uo   niarnafr.   XM,  rniifr>itinn 
DStnral   rrmnly  of  cirir*popii- 
linn,  .U:^  »yinptoma  of  an  rx< 
rran  nf  priiplr  drfinrd,  .14 J.  latr 
of   iru-rraM*  diiiinc   latt    thirty 
)rarB,  'M's  diiuini»lird   tatr   of 
ini»rtality,  .f  4lt»  c«a|rRrraird  ap- 
prrhrnittMiiB   of    an    rgcr«t    i»f 
pruplr.  J 17,  rmnroua  opinion. 
Ikat  Ihr  rraoarm  of  a  country 
arr  indrfinite,  JIH,  no  trope  for 
tlir  further  rullirat inn  of  waafri. 
iWJ,   a   supply   uf    ■uba»lrnre 
oujibt  to  precede  an  inrreaar  of 
population,  .UiO.  the  piMir  BMirr 
lolrreatrd  ihao  the  rich  io  pnn- 
cinlc   of   population,    MH,   all 
other  arlienira  for  their  relief 
Mrepl  thb  illuiire,  .'Ul,  Male- 
■eat  of  pragfcM  of.  Mift 

Mcd  m  m  Micacjr.  <7 


]V>vrr*loom  inrentcd  by  Cnrt- 
wrifrht,  H4,  effrcts  of  introduc- 
tion of,  261,  .S70 

Price,  l^r.,  renmrk  of,  nn  mor* 
lality  of  workhouse  children, 
81,  niialaken  dorlrinc  of,  on 
population,  iK\ 

Prirea.  statement  a  of,  66.  in  Lon* 
d«in,  ^*J,  how  affertrd  by  a  small 
ezcTM  of  coiiimiNliti*«,  21.1, 
effrrt  of  low,  nn  inaaleni,  288. 
at  (irrenwirli  hospital,  .'>47,  fall 
f»f.  in  h.irdwarr,  .S74 

PriMliH'tirc  anil  niipriMliirtire  la* 
iNiiirrrs,  nbniird  diatioction  of, 
I7K 

I'mlit  differs  from  waKea,  in  lieinf 
tlir  rruanl  of  pa»t  not  present 
indnvtry.  IHI.  riiiinlityof  indif- 
frrriit  «■  in  ploy  men  In,  IM.'» 

Propel tv.  risbl'k  of.  482.  evils  of 
ripiHlity  of  piMi»ea«iiins,  483^ 
utility  of  a  proprietary  riaan, 
4H|.  prrrinlfl  rnntrat«,  and  ini- 
provra  coi.irnirnrr  of  lirin^, 
4H:t,  witlMMil  It  ail  would  bt 
|KNir,  nonr  rirh,  4H7,  o'jjictioo 
to,  of  (iudwin  and  KouMeao, 
4H7 

iHiblir  opinion,  ipHemment  ran 
only  be  r.irried  on  in  accord' 
ance  uilb,  47  J 


KamuXAini,  hu  irratiae  on  di 
i>f  workpe«>ple,  24.1 

Reform  act*.  ii-AB«ini  for  the  elec« 
tiee  qualiAratifin  they  hare  «•• 
labli»hr«l,  44*1,  <  hanfrr  effcctad 
in  conalitution  by,  470 

RefbrmalnHi ,  influence  ot,  on  so- 
ciety, 57.  workiiif  cississ,  how 
benefited  br,  40 

RelautuNi,  necessity  of,  to  vork- 
inen,  24  i 

Rennrals,  arbitrary  pOfwer  for* 
■eriy  cierriacd  raspectinf ,  80 1 

Rent,  aaaloiry  bvivtro,  and  tht 
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of,  SOS,  not  A  cause  of  thehigb 
price  of  euro,  307,  Mr.  Ricar- 
do*»  theory  of,  308,  riac  of,  re- 
•ulu  froiii  progress  of  society, 
310,  (ihjecUnns  to  a  tax  on, 3l  1, 
amouai  of  determined  by  ralue 
of  produce,  312,  titbes,  poor- 
rates,  and  land-tax,  form  de- 
ductions from,  3 13,  abolition  of 
would  not  make  corn  cbeaper, 
315,  neither  would  it  raise  wages, 
316 

Representation^  political,  objects 
of,  443 

Republic,  advantages  of,  434 

Retailers,  utility  of,  in  society, 
174,  their  apparent  high  profits 
more  properly  wages,  189,  ad- 
vantages of  their  occupation, 
501 

Ricardo,  Mr.,  bis  fallacious  theory 
of  rent,  3U8 

Rogues,  number  executed  in  Henry 
Vlll/s  reign,  49,  branded  with 
R,  64 

Rousseau,  remark  of,  on 'towns, 
28,  on  number  of  people,  92, 
his  tinsel  paradoxes,  412 

Russian  government  adapted  to 
intelligence  of  the  people,  435 


Savings-bank,  having  money  there 
ought  not  to  disqualify  for  pa- 
rish aid,  400,  returns  of,  364 

Scavengers,  cause  of  low  wages  of, 
198 

Select  restries,  act  for  improring, 
112 

Scotland,  poor-laws  deri«-cd  from, 

5G,  character  of  her  people,  370, 

right  of  poor  to  relief  in,  383, 

anal)-sis  of  occupations  in,  649 
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